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AN ESSAY 


ON THE 


NATURE AND IMMUTABILITY 


OF 
TRUTH, 
IN OPPOSITION TO 


SOPHISTRY AND SCEPTICISM. 


Nunquam aliud Natura, aliud: Sapientia dicit. 
JUVENAL. 


PREFACE. 


‘Tuts edition will, it is hoped, be found less 
faulty than any of the former. Several inaccura- 
cies are now removed, unnecessary words and 
sentences expunged, a few erroneous passages 
either cancelled or rectified, and some new model- 
led in the style, which before seemed too harshly 
or too strongly expressed. 

- In regard to the reasonings and general prin- 
ciples of this essay, I have not as yet seen cause 
to alter my opinion; though I have carefully at- 
tended to what has been urged against them by 
several ingenious authors. Some objections will 
perhaps be found obviated by occasional 
and amendments interspersed in this ed 
once intended to have offered a more comple 
vindication, and had actually prepared mater 
for it: but, finding them swell to a considerable 
bulk, and recollecting, that disputes of this nas 
ture, when once begun, are not soon terminated, 
and are apt to become less useful as they grow” 
more voluminous, I was easily prevailed with to 
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lay aside that design, at least till providence 
should be pleased to grant me better health. Even 
then, the prosecution of this controversy may 
not perhaps be thought requisite. To the wise a 
word is said to be enough. If the principles of 
this book be good, they need no further support; 
if erroneous or bad, they deserve none. All I 
shall add at present on this head, is, that after a 
long examination of ,these matters, it appears, 
not to me only, but to many other persons of far 
superiour understanding, that my principles are 
founded on right reason, and on that way of think- 
ing and judging, which has in every age been 
most familiar to the human mind. To advance 
paradoxes, or to be an innovator in philosophy, 
was never my design, I hate paradoxes; I am no 
friend to innovation. If I cannot reconcile myself 
to some modern theories of the understanding, it 
is for this reason, among others, because I look 
upon them as paradoxical, and inconsistent with 
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hose dictates of rationality, which seem to me 
0 be as old and as extensive as human nature. It 
is possible I may have thrown a little light on 
some points relating to moral science; but to dis- 
cover in the human mind any thing which was 
never discovered before, would require a degree 
of sagacity which { am certain I do not possess. 


A — theory of evidence is not to be ex- 
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pected in this book. The attentive reader will 
see I never intended one. ‘That is a very copious 
and difficult subject; and I have not prosecuted 
it further than my argument seemed to require. 
It is with great pleasure I take this opportunity 
to declare, that the best theory of evidence I 
have ever seen, is dejivered by my excellent 
friend Dr. Campbell, in that most ingenious and 
learned performance, The Philosophy of Rheto- 
rick. His principles and mine, though they differ 
somewhat in the arrangement, (in which | am 
inclined to think that his have the advantage) 
will not be found to differ in any thing material. 

I have been blamed for borrowing some hints 
without acknowledgment, from Dr. Price, Dr. 
Oswald, and Buffer. I beg leave to say, that I 
am to this hour totally unacquainted with that 
work of Dr. Price which is alluded to; and that, 
when I published the first edition of the essay 
on truth, I was totally unacquainted with the 
writings of Bufher and Dr. Oswald. I had heard 
indeed, that the French philosopher used the 
term common sense in a way similar to that in 
which I use it; but this was only hearsay; and I 
have since found, that though between his funda- 
mental opinions and mine there is a striking re- 
semblance, his application of that term is not en- 
tirely the same. I should not have mentioned this, 
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if I did not think, that it supplies an argument in| 
favour of our common principles. 

I had finished all these papers for the press, 
when a friend at London sent me an advertise- 
ment, which had just then appeared prefixed toa 
new edition of Mr. Hume’s essays; and which, 
in justice to that author, I shall here insert, sub- 
joining a few remarks in justice to myself. 

“* Most of the principles and reasonings con- 
*¢ tained in this volume were published in a work 
“in three volumes, entitled, 7 Treatise of Human 
“ Nature: a. work, which the author had projec- 
“ted before he left the college, and which he 
“ wrote and published not long after. But not 
“ finding it successful, he was sensible of his er- 
“ rour in going to the press too early, and he cast 
“ the whole anew in the following pieces; where 
“ some negligences in his former reasoning, and 
«‘ more in the expression, are, he hopes, correct- 
“¢ ed. Yet several writers, who have honoured the 
“ author’s philosophy with answers, have taken 
“care to direct all their batteries against that 
“ juvenile work, which the author never acknow- 
“ Jedged, and have affected to triumph in any ad- 
‘vantages which, they imagined, they had ob- 
“tained over it: a practice very contrary to all 
*‘ rules of candour and fair dealing, and a strong 
‘« instance of those polemical artifices, which a 
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“ bigoted zeal thinks itself authorized to em- 
“ ploy. Henceforth the author desires, that the 
‘ following pieces may alone be regarded as con- 
‘‘ taining his philosophical sentiments and prin- 
“ ciples.” Thus far Mr. Hume. . 

J do not think it was with an evil purpose, that 
any of those who attacked this author’s philoso- 
phy directed their batteries against the treatise of 
human nature. In regard to myself, the case was 
briefly this. 

Ever since I began to attend to matters of this 
kind, I had heard Mr. Hume’s philosophy men- 
tioned as a system very unfriendly to religion 
both revealed and natural, as well as to science; 
and its author spoken of as a teacher of sceptical 
and atheistical doctrines, and withal as a most 
acute and ingenious writer. I had reason to be- 
lieve, that his arguments, and his influence as 
a great literary character, had done harm, by 
subverting or weakening the good principles of 
some, and countenancing the licentious opinions, 
of others. Being honoured with the care of a part 
of the British youth; and considering it as my in- 
dispensable duty (from which I trust I shall never 
deviate) to guard their minds against impiety and 
errour, I endeavoured, among other studies that 
belonged to my office, to form a right estimate of 
Mr. Hume’s philosophy, so as not only to under- 
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stand his peculiar tenets, but also to perceive 
their connection and consequences. 

In forming this estimate, I thought it at once 
the surest and the fairest method to begin with ° 
the treatise of human nature, which was allowed, 
and is well known to be, the groundwork of the 
whole; and in which some of: the principles and. 
reasonings are more fully prosecuted, and their 
connection and consequences more clearly seen 
by an attentive reader, (notwithstanding some 
inferiority in point of style,) than in those more 
elegant republications of the system, that have 
appeared in the form of essays. Every sound ar- 
gument that may have been urged against the 
paradoxes of the ¢reatzse, particularly against its 
first principles, does, in my opinion, tend to dis- 
credit the system; as every successful attempt to 
weaken the foundation of a building does in effect 
promote the downfal of the superstructure. Para- 
doxes there are in the ¢reaiise, which are not in 
the essays; and, in like manner, there are licen- 
tious doctrines in these, which are not in the 
other: and therefore I have not directed al my 
batteries against the first. And if the plan I had 
in view when I published this book, had been 
completed, the reader would have seen, that, 
though I began with the treatise of human na- 
ture, it was hever my intention to end with it. In 
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- fact, the essay on truth is only one part of what I 
had projected. Another part was then in so great 
forwardness, that I thought its publication notvery 
remote, and had even made proposalsto a booksel- 
Jer concerning it; though afterwards, on enlarging 
the pian, I found I had not taken so wide a view 
of the subject as would be necessary. In that part 
my meaning was, to have applied the principles 
of this book to the illustration of certain truths 
of morality and religion, to which the reasonings 
of Helvetius, of Mr. Hume in his essays, and of 
some other modern philosophers, seemed unfa- 
vourable. That work, however, I have been obli- 
ged, on account of my health, to lay aside; and 
whether I shall ever be in a condition to resume 
it, is at present very uncertain. 

For these eighteen years past, (and before that 
period I knew nothing of this author’s writings) | 
I have always heard the treatise of human na- 
ture spoken of as the work of Mr. Hume. Till 
alter publishing the essay on truth, I knew not 
that it had ever been said, or insinuated, or even 
suspected, that he either did not acknowledge that 
treatise, or wished it to be considered as a work 
which he did not acknowledge. On the contrary, 
from his reprinting, so often, in essays that bore his 
name, most of the principles and reasonings con- 
tained in it; and never, so far as I had heard, disa- 
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vowing any part of it; I could not but think, that 
he set a very high value upon it. By the literary 
people with whom I was then acquainted it had 
been much read; and by many people it was much 
admired. And, in general, it was considered as 
the author’s chief work in philosophy, and as one 
of the most curious systems of human nature that 
had ever appeared. Those who favoured his prin- 
ciplesspoke of it as an unanswerable performance. 
And whatever its success might have been as an 
article of sale, (a circumstance which I did not 
think it material to inquire into) I had reason to 
believe, that as a system of licentious doctrine it 
had been but too successful; and that to the au- 
thor’s reputation as a philosopher, and to his in- 
fluence as a promoter of infidelity, it had contri- 
buted not a little. 

Our author certainly merits praise, for thus 
publicly disowning, though late, his treatise of 
human nature; though I am sorry to observe, 
from the tenour of his declaration, that he still 
seems inclined to adhere to “ most of the reason- 
“ings and principles contained in that treatise.” 
But if he has now at last renounced any one of his 
errours, I congratulate him upon it with all my 
heart. He has many good as well as great quali- 
ties; and I rejoice in the hope, that he may yet 
be prevailed on to relinquish totally a system, 
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which I should think would be as uncomfortable 
to him, as it is unsatisfactory to others. In con- 
sequence of his advertisement, I thought it right 
to mitigate in this edition some of the censures 
that more especially refer to the treatise of hu- 
man nature: but as that treatise is still extant, 
and will probably be read as long at least as any 
thing I write, I did not think it expedient to make 
any material change in the reasoning or in the 
plan of this performance. 


April 30, 1776. 
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"Lo those who love learning and mankind, 
and who are more ambitious to distinguish them- 
selves as men, than as disputants, it is matter of 
humiliation and regret, that names and things 
have so oft been mistaken for each other; that so 
much of the philosopher’s time must be employ- 
ed in ascertaining the signification of words; and 
that so many doctrines, of high renown, and of 
ancient date when traced to their first principles, 
have been found to arise from verbal ambiguity. 
Tf I have any knowledge of my own heart, or of 
_ the subject I intend to examine, I may venture 
to assure the reader, that it is no part of the de- 
sign of this book, to encourage verbal disputation. 
On the contrary, it is my sincere purpose to 
avoid, and to do every thing in my power to 
check it; convinced as I am, that it never can 
do any good, and that it has been the cause of 
much evil, both in philosophy and in common life. 
And I hope I have a fairer chance to escape it, 
than some who have gone before me in this part 
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of science, I aim at no paradoxes; my prejudices 
(if certain instinctive suggestions of the under- 
standing may be so called) are in favour of truth, 
virtue and christianity; and I have no principles 
to support, but such as seem to me to have influ- 
enced the judgment of the rational part of man- 
kind in all ages of the world. 

Some readers may think, that there is but 
little merit in this declaration; it being as much 
for my own credit, as for the interest of mankind, 
that I guard against a practice, which is acknow- 
ledged to be always unprofitable, and generally 
pernicious. A verbal disputant! what claim can 
he have to the title of philosopher? What has he 
to do with the laws of nature, with the observa- 
tion of facts, with life and manners? Let him not 
intrude upon the company of men of science; but 
repose, with his brethren Aquinas and Suares, in 
the corner of some Gothic cloister, dark as his 
understanding, and cold as his heart. Men are 
become too wise to be amused with words, and 
too jirmminded to be confuted with quibbles. 
Many of my contemporaries would join in this 
apostrophe, who yet are themselves the dupes 
of the most egregious dealers in logomachy that 
ever perverted the faculty of speech. In fact, 
from some instances that have occurred to my 
own observation, I haye reason to believe, that 
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verbal controversy has not always, even in this 
age been accounted a contemptible thing: and 
- the reader, when he comes to be better acquaint- 
ed with my sentiments, will perhaps think the 
foregoing declaration more disinterested than at 
first sight it may appear. 

They who form opinions concerning the man- 
ners and principles of the times, may be divided 
into three classes. Some will tell us that the 
present age transcends all that have gone before 
it, in politeness, learning, and good sense; will 
thank providence (or their stars) that their lot of 
life has been cast in so glorious a period; and 
wonder how men could support existence amidst 
the ignorance and barbarism of former days. By 
others we are accounted a generation of triflers 
and profligates; sciolists in learning, hypocrites 
in virtue, and formalists in good breeding; wise 
only when we follow the ancients, and foolish 
whenever we deviate from them. Sentiments so 
violent are generally wrong: and therefore I am 
disposed to adopt the notions of those who may 
be considered as forming an intermediate class; 
who, though not blind to the follies, are yet wil- 
line to acknowledge the virtues, both of past ages, 
and of the present. And surely, in every age, and 
in every man, there is something to praisc, as 
well as something to blame. 

Vou. IV. B 
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When I survey the philosophy of the present 
age, I find much matter of applause and admira- 
tion. Mathematicks, natural philosophy, and na- 
tural history, in all their branches, have risen to 
a pitch of perfection, that does signal honour to 
human capacity, and far surpasses what the most 
sanguine projectors, of former times had any 
reason to look for: and the paths to further im- 
provement in those sciences are so clearly mark- 
ed out, that nothing but honesty and attention 
seems requisite to ensure the success of future 
adventurers. Moral philosophy and logick have 
not been so fortunate. Yet, even here, we have 
happily got rid of much pedantry and jargon; 
our systems have more the appearance of liberal 
sentiments, good taste, and correct composition, 
than those of the schoolmen; we disclaim (at 
least in words) all attachment to hypothesis and 
party; profess to study men and things, as well 
as books and words; and assert, with the utmost 
vehemence of protestation, our love of truth, of 
canaour, and of sound philosophy. But iet us not 
be deceived by appearances. Neither moral phi- 
losophy, nor the kindred sciences of logick and 
criticism, are at present upon the most desirable 
footing. The rage of paradox and system has 
transformed these, which of all sciences ought to 
be the simplest and the clearest, into a mass of 
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confusion, darkness, and absurdity. One kind of 
jargon is laid aside; but another has been adopt- 
ed, more fashionable indeed, but not less frivo- 
lous. Hypothesis, though verbally disclaimed, is 
really adhered to with as much obstinacy as ever. 
Words have been defined; but their meaning 
still remains indefinite. Appeals have been made 
to experience; but with such misrepresentation 
of fact, and in such equivocal language, as plain- 
ly show the authors to have been more concern- 
ed for their theory, than for the truth. All scien- 
ces, and especially moral philosophy, ought to 
regulate human practice: practice is regulated 
by principles, and all principles suppose convic-. 
tion: yet the aim of some of our celebrated mor- 
al systems Is, to divest the mind of every princi- 
ple,and of all conviction; and, consequently, to 
disqualify man for action, and to render him use- 
less, and wretched. In a word, scEPTicisM is 
now the profession of our fashionable inquirers 
into human nature; a scepticism that is not con- 
fined to points of mere speculation, but has been 
extended to practical truths of the highest im- 
portance, even to those of morality and religion. 

I said that my prejudices are ali in favour of 
truth and virtue. To avow any sort of prejudice, 
may perhaps startle some readers. If it should, 
I must here entreat all such to pause a moment, 
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and ask of their own hearts these simple ques 

tions: Are virtue and truth useful to mankind? 
Are they matters of indifference? Or are they 
pernicious? If any one finds himself disposed to 
think them pernicious, or matters of indifference, 
I would advise him to lay my book aside; for it 
does not contain one sentiment in which he can 
be interested; nor one expression with which he 
can be pleased. But he who believes that virtue 
and truth are of the highest importance, that in 
them is laid the foundation of human happiness, 
and that on them depends the very existence of 
‘human society, and of human creatures; that 
person and I are of the same mind; I have no 
, prejudices that he would wish me not to have: 
he may proceed: and I hope he will proceed with 
pleasure, and encourage, by his approbation, this 
honest attempt to vindicate truth and virtue; and 
to uverturn that pretended philosophy, which 
supposes, or which may lead us to suppose, every 
dictate of conscience, every impulse of under- 
standing, and every information of sense, ques- 
tionable and doubtful. 

This sceptical philosophy (as it is called) seems 
to me to be dangerous, not because it is ingeni- 
ous, but because it is subtle and obscure. Were 
it rightly understood, no confutation would be 
necessary; for it does, in fact, confute itself, as I 
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hope to demonstrate. But many, to my certain 
knowledge, have read it, and admitted its tenets, 
who do not understand the grounds of them; and 
many more, swayed by the fashion of the times, 
have greedily adopted its conclusions, without 
any knowledge of the premises, or any concern 
about them. An attempt therefore to expose this 
pretended philosophy to publick view, in its pro- 
per colours, wili not, I hope be censured as im- 
pertinent by any whose opinion I value: if it 
should, I shall be satisfied with the approbation 
of my own conscience, which will never re- 
proach me ‘or intending to do good. 

I am sorry, that in the course of this inquiry, it 
will not always be in my power to speak of some 
celebrated names with that deference, to which 
superiour talents and superiour virtue are always 
entitled. Every friend to civil and religious li- 
berty, every lover of mankind, every admirer of 
sincerity and simple manners, every heart that 
warms at the recollection of distinguished virtue, 
must consider Locke as one of the most amiable, 
and most illustrious men, that ever our nation pro- 
duced. Such he is, such he will ever be, in my 
estimation. The parts of his philosophy to which 
truth obliges me to object, are but few, and, com- 
pared with the extent and importance of his other 
writings, extremely inconsiderable. I object to 
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them, because I think them erroneous and dan- 
gerous; and I am convinced, that their author, if 
he had lived to see the inferences that have been 
drawn from them, would have been the first to 
declare them absurd, and would have expunged 
them from his works with indignation. Berkeley 
was equally amiable in his life, and equally a 
friend to truth and virtue. In elegance of com- 
position he was perhaps superiour.’ I admire his 
virtues: I can never sufficiently applaud his zeal 
in the cause of religion: but some of his reason- 
ings on the subject of human nature I cannot 
admit, without renouncing my claim to rational- 
ity. There is a writer now alive, of whose philo- 
sophy I have much to say. By his philosophy, I 
mean the sentiments he has published in a book 
called, 4 Treatise of Human Nature, in three vo- 
lumes, printed in the year 1739; the principal 
doctrines of which he has since republished again 
and again, under the title of, Hssays Moral and 
Political, &c. Of his other works I say nothing; 
nor have I at present any concern with them. 
Virgil is said to have been a bad prose writer; 
Cicero was certainly a bad poet: and this author, 
though his philosophy of human nature be in 
many things exceedingly reprehensible, may yet 
be a profound politician, and a learned, elegant, 
and accurate historian. His high merit in these 
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characters is indeed generally allowed: and if my 
suffrage could add any thing to the lustre of his 
reputation, I should here, with great sincerity and 
pleasure, join my voice to that of the publick, and 
make such an encomium on the author of The 
History of England as would not offend any of 
his rational admirers. But why is this author’s 
character so replete with inconsistency? Why 
should his principles and his talents extort at 
once our esteem and detestation, our applause 
and contempt? That he, whose manners in pri- 
vate life are said to be so agreeable, should yet, 
in the publick capacity of an author, have given 
so much cause of just offence to all the friends of 
virtue and mankind, is to me matter of astonish- 
ment and sorrow, as well as of indignation. That 
he, who succeeds so well in describing the fates 
of nations, should yet have failed so egregiously 
in explaining the operations of the mind, is one 
of those incongruities in human genius, for which 
perhaps philosophy will never be able fully to 
account. Phat he, who has so impartially stated 
the opposite pleas and principles of our political 
factions, should yet have adopted the most illi- 
beral prejudices against natural and revealed re- 
ligion: that he, who on many occasions has dis- 
played a profound erudition, should sometimes, 
when itoxicated with a fayourite theory, have 
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suffered affirmations to escape him, which men 
of no great learning might perceive to be ill 
founded: and, finally, that a moral philosopher, 
who seems to have exerted his utmost ingenuity 
in searching after paradoxes, should yet happen 
to light on none but such as are on the side of 
licentiousness and scepticism: these are incon- 
sistencies equally inexplicable. And yet, that this 
author is chargeable with all these inconsisten- 
cies, will not, I think, be denied by any person 
of sense and candour, who has read his writings 
with attention. His philosophy has done great 
harm. Its admirers, I know, are numerous; but 
T have not as yet met with one person, who both 
admired and understood it. We are prone to be- 
lieve what we wish to be true: and most of this 
author’s philosophical tenets are so well adapted 
to what I fear I may call the fashionable notions 
of the times, that those who are ambitious to 
conform to the latter, will hardly be disposed to 
examine scrupulously the evidence of the former. 
Having made this declaration, which I do in the 
spirit of an honest man, I must take the liberty 
to treat this author with that plainness, which 
the cause of truth, and the interests of society; 
seem to me to require. The same candour that 
prompts me to praise, will also oblige me to 
blame. The inconsistency is not in me, but in 
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him. Had I done but half as much as he, in la- 
bouring to subvert principles which ought ever 
to be had sacred, I know not whether the friends 
of truth would have granted me any indulgence; 
{am sure they ought not. 

If it shall be acknowledged by the candid and 
intelligent reader, that I have in this book contri- 
buted something to the establishment of old 
truths, I shall not be much offended, though 
others should pretend to discover, that I have ad- 
vanced nothing new. Indeed I would not wish to 
say any thing on these subjects, that has not of- 
ten occurred to the rational part of mankind. In 
logick and ethicks, we may have new treatises, 
and new theories; but we are not now to expect 
new discoveries. The principies of moral duty 
have long been understood in these enlightened 

‘ parts of the world; and mankind, in the time that 
is past, have had more truth under their consid- 
eration, than they will probably have in the time 
to come. Yet he, who makes these sciences the 
study of his life, may perhaps collect particulars 
concerning their evidence, which, though known 
toa few, are unknown to many; may set some 
principles in a more striking light than that in 
which they have been formerly viewed; may de- 
vise methods of confuting new errours, and expo- 
sing new paradoxes; and may hit upon a more 
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popular way of displaying what has hitherto been 
exhibited in too dark and mysterious a form. 

It is commonly allowed, that the science of 
. human nature is of all human sciences the most 
curious and important. ‘Yo know ourselves is a 
precept which the wise in all ages have recom- 
mended, and which is enjoined by the authority 
of revelation itself. Can any thing be of more 
consequence to man, than to know what is his 
duty, and how he may arrive at happiness? It is 
from the examination of his own heart, that he 
receives the first intimations of the one, and the 
only sure criterion of the other. What can be 
more useful, more delightful, and more sublime, 
than to contemplate the Deity? It is in the works | 
of nature, particularly in the constitution of the 
human soul, that we discern the first and most 
conspicuous traces of the Almighty; for without 
some previous acquaintance with our own moral 
nature, we could not have any certain knowledge 
of his. Destitute of the hope of immortality, and 
a future retribution, how contemptible, how mis- 
erable is man! And yet, did not our moral feel- 
ings, in concert with what reason discovers of 
the Deity, evidence the probability of a future 
state, and that it is necessary to the full vindica- 
tion of the divine government, we should be 
much less qualified, than we now are, to judge 
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vationally of that revelation, by which life and im- 
mortality have been brought to light. 

How then is this science to be learned? In 
what manner are we to study human nature? 
Doubtless by examining our own hearts and feel- 
ings, and by attending to the conduct of other 
men. But are not the writings of philosophers 
useful towards the attainment of this science? 
Most certainly they are: for whatever improves 
the sagacity of judgment, the sensibility of mor- 
al perception, or the delicacy of taste; whatever 
renders our knowledge of moral and intellectual 
facts more extensive; whatever impresses our 
minds with more enlarged and more powerful 
sentiments of duty, with more affecting views of 
God and providence, and with greater energy of 
belief in the doctrines of natural religion; every 
thing of this sort either makes us more thorough- 
ly acquainted, or prepares us for becoming more 
thoroughly acquainted with our own nature, and 
with that of other beings, and with the relations 
they and we bear to one another. But I fear we 
shall not be able to improve ourselves in any one 
of these respects, by reading the modern systems 
of scepticism. What account then are we to make 
of those systems and their authors? The follow- 
ing essay is partly designed as an answer to this 
question. But it has a further view: which is, to 
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examine the foundations of this scepticism, and 

see whether these be consistent with what all 

mankind acknowledge to be the foundations of 
truth; to inquire, whether the cultivation of scep- 

ticism be salutary or pernicious to science and 

mankind; and whether it may not be possible to 

devise certain criteria, by which the absurdity of 
its conclusions may be detected, even by those 

who may not have leisure or subtlety, or meta- 

physical knowledge, sufficient to qualify them 

for a logical confutation of all its premises. If it 

be confessed, that the present age has some ten- 

dency to licentiousness, both in principle and 

practice, and that the works of sceptical writers 

have some tendency to favour that licentiousness; 

it will also be confessed, that this design is nei-- 
ther absurd nor unseasonable. 

A celebrated writer * on human nature has ob- 
served, that “if truth be at all within the reach 
“‘ of human capacity, it is certain it must lie very 
“ deep and abstruse:”’ and a little after he adds, 
“that he would esteem it a strong presumption 
“against the philosophy he is going to unfold, 
“were it so very easy and obvious.” I am so 
far from adopting this opinion, that I declare, in 
regard to the few things I have to say on human 


* Treatise of Haman Nature, yol. i. p. 3. 4, 
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nature, that I should esteem it a very strong pre- 
sumption against them, if they were not easy and 
obvious. Physical and mathematical truths are 
often abstruse; but facts and experiments felating 
to the human mind, when expressed in proper 
words, ought to be obvious to all. I find that those 
poets, historians, and novelists, who have given 
the most lively displays of human nature, and 
who abound most in sentiments easily compre- 
hended, and readily admitted as true, are the most 
entertaining, as well as the most useful. How 
then should the philosophy of the human mind 
be so difficult? Indeed, if it be an author’s deter- 
minate purpose to advance paradoxes, some of 
which are incredible, and others beyond compre- 
hension; if be be willing to avail himse!f all he 
can of the natural ambiguity of language in sup- 
porting those paradoxes; or if he enter upon in- 
quiries too refined for human understanding; he 
must often be obscure, and often unintelligible. 
But my views are very different. I intend only to 
suggest some hints for guarding the mind against 
errour; and these, I hope, will be found to be de- 
duced from principles which every man of com- 
mon capacity may examine by his daily experi- 
ence. 

It is true, that several subjects of. intricate 
speculation are treated of in this book. But f 

Von. IV. C 
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have endeavoured, by constant appeals to fact 
and experience, by illustrations and examples 
the most familiar I could think of, and by a plain- 
ness and perspicuity of expression which some- 
times may appear too much affected, to treat of 
them in a way, that I hope cannot fail to render 
them intelligible, even to those who are not much 
conversant in studies of this kind. Truth, like 
virtue, to be loved, needs only to be seen.. My 
principles require no disguise; on the contrary, 
they will, if I mistake not, be most easily admit- 
ted by those who best understand them. And I 
am persuaded, that the sceptical system would 
never have made such an alarming progress, if 
it had been well understood. The ambiguity of 
its language, and the intricacy and length of some 
of its fundamental investigations, have unhappily 
been too successful in producing that confusion 
of thought, and indistinctness of apprehension, in 
the minds both of authors and readers, which are 
so favourable to errour and sophistry. 

Few men have ever engaged in controversy, 
religious, political, or philosophical, without be- 
ing in some degree chargeable with misconcep- 
tion of the adversary’s meaning. That I have 
never erred in this way, I dare not affirm. But I 
am conscious of having done every thing in my 
power to guard against it. The greater part of 
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these papers have lain by me for several years. 
They have been repeatedly perused by some of 
the acutest philosophers of the age, whom I have 
the honour to call my friends, and to whose ad- 
vice and assistance, on this, as on other occasions, 
Iam deeply indebted. I have availed myself all - 
I could of reading and conversation; and endea- 
voured, with all the candour I am master of, to 
profit by every hint of improvement, and to ex- 
amine to the bottom every objection, that others 
have offered, or myself could devise. And may I 
not be permitted to add, that every one of those 
who have perused this essay, has advised the au- 
thor to publish it; and that many of them have en- 
couraged him by this insinuation, to him the most 
flattering of all others, That by so doing, he 
would probably be of some service to the cause 
of truth, virtue, and mankind? In this hope he 
submits it to the publick. And it is this hope 
only that could have induced him to attempt po- 
lemical disquisition: a species of writing, which 
in his own judgment, is not the most credita- 
ble; which he knows, to his cost, is not the most 
- pleasing; and of which he is well aware that it 
will draw upon him the resentment of a numer- 
ous, powerful, and fashionable party. But, 
Welcome for thee, fair virtue! all the past: 
For thee, fair virtue! welcome even the last. 
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If these pages, which he hopes none will con- 
demn who have not read, shall throw any light 
on the first principles of moral science; if they 
shall suggest to the young and unwary, any cau- 
tions against that sophistry, and licentiousness of 
principle, which too much infect the conversa- 
tions and compositions of the age; if they shall, 
in any measure, contribute to the satisfaction of 
any of the friends of truth and virtue; his purpose 
will be completely answered: and he will, to the 
end of his life, rejoice in the recollection of those 
painful hours which he passed in the examina- 
tion of this most important controversy. 


January, 1770, 
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I PURPOSE to treat ‘this subject in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

First, I shall endeavour to trace the several 
kinds of evidence and reasoning up to their first 
principles; with a view to ascertain the standard 
of truth, and explain its immutability. 

Secondly, | shali show, that my sentiments 
‘on this head, however inconsistent with the ge- 
nius of scepticism, and with ,the practice and 
principles of sceptical writers, are yet perfectly 
consistent with the genius of true philosophy, 
and with the practice and principles of those who 
are allowed to have been the most successful in 
the investigation of truth: concluding with some 
inferences or rules, by which the more important 
fallacies of the sceptical philosophy may be de- 
tected by every person of common sense, even 


though he should not possess acuteness or meta- 
C2 


th 
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physical knowledge sufficient to qualify him for 
a logical confutation of them. 

Thirdly, I shall answer some objections; and 
make some remarks, by way of estimate of scep- 
tictsm and scefitical writers. 

I divide my discourse in this manner, chiefly 
with a view to the reader’s accommodation. An 
exact arrangement of parts isnecessary to confer. 
elegance on a whole; but I am more studious of 
utility than of elegance. And though my sen- 
timents might have been exhibited in a more _ 
systematick order, I am apt to think, that the 
order in which they first occurred to me is the 
most natural, and may be the most effectual for 
accomplishing my purpose. 


PAR Li. 


OF THE STANDARD OF TRUTH, 


> 


"THE love of truth has ever been accounted 
a good principle. Where it is known to prevail, 
we expect to find integrity and steadiness; a tem- 
per of mind favourable to every virtue, and tend- 
ing in an eminent degree to publick utility. To 
have no concern for the truth, to be false and . 
fallacious, is a character which no person who is 
not utterly abandoned would choose to bear; it is 
a character from which we expect nothing but 
levity and inconsistence. Truth seems to be con- 
sidered by all mankind as something fixed, un- 
changeable and eternal; it may therefore be 
thought, that to vindicate the permanency of 
truth is to dispute without an adversary. And 
indeed, if these questions were proposed in gene- 
ral terms,—is there sucha thing as truth? are 
truth and falsehood different and opposite? is 
truth permanent and eternal?’—few persons would 
be hardy enough to answer in the negative. At- 
tempts, however, have been made, sometimes 
through inadvertence, and sometimes (I fear) 
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from design, to undermine the foundations of 
truth, and to render their stability questionable; 
and these attempts have been so vigorously for- 
warded, and so often renewed, that they now 
constitute a great part of what is called the philo- 
sopthy of the human mind. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to give a 
definition of truth. But we shall endeavour to 
give such a description of it, as may make others 
understand what we mean by the word. The defi- 
nitions of former writers are not so clear, nor so 
accurate, as could be wished. These therefore we 
shall overlook, without seeking either to explain 
or to correct them; and shall satisfy ourselves 
with taking notice of some of the mental phe- 
nomena that attend the perception of truth. This 
seems to be the safest way of introducing the 
subject. 


: " CHAPTER TI. 
Of the Perception of Truth in general. 
§ 


On hearing these propositions, J exist; Things 
equal to one and the same thing are equal to one 
another; The sun rose to-day; There is a God; In- 
gratitude ought to be blamed and punished; The 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, &c. I am conscious, that my mind admits 
and acquiesces in them. I say, that J believe 
them to be true; that is, I conceive them to ex- 
press something conformable to the nature of 
things.* Of the contrary propositions I should 
say, that my mind does not acquiesce in them, 
but disbelieves them, and conceives them to ex- 
press something not conformable to the nature 
of things. My judgment in this case, I conceive 
to be the same that I should form in regard to 
these propositions, if I were perfectly acquainted 
with all nature, in all its parts, and in all its laws.t 


¥ o Sie ea! ¢ \ ow > LU 
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Aristo. Metaph. lib. 2. cap. 1. 

} This remark, when applied to truth in general, is 
subject to certain limitations; for which see part ii. 
chap. 1. sect. 3. 

it 
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Ii I be asked, what I mean by the nature of 
things, {cannot otherwise explain myself, than 
._ by saying, that there is in my mind something 
which induces me to think, that every thing exist- 
ing in nature, is determined to exist, and to exist 
after a certain manner, in consequence of estab- 
lished laws; and that whatever is agreeable to 
those laws is agreeable to the nature of things, 
because, by those laws the nature of all things 
is determined. Of those laws I do not pretend to 
know any thing, except so far as they seem to be 
intimated to me by my own feelings, and by the 
suggestions of my own understanding. But these 
feelings and suggestions are such, and affect me 
in such a manner, that I cannot help receiving 
them, and trusting in them, and believing that 
their intimations are not fallacious, but such as 
T should approve if I were perfectly acquainted 
witn every thing in the universe, and such as I 
may approve, and admit of, and regulate my con- 
duct by, without danger of any inconvenience. 

It is not easy on this subject to avoid identical 
expressions. I am not certain that I have been 
able to avoid them. And perhaps I might have 
expressed my meaning more shortly and more 
clearly, by saying, that I account that to be truth 
which the constitution of our nature determines 
us to believe, and that to be falsehood which the 
constitution of our . determines us to 
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disbelieve.* Believing and disbelieving are sim- 
ple acts of the mind; I can neither define 
nor describe them in words; and therefore the 
reader must judge of their nature from his own 
experience. We often believe what we after- 
wards find to be false; but while belief continues, 
we think it true; when we discover its falsity, we 
believe it no jonger. 

Hitherto I have used the word dclief to denote 
an act of the mind which attends the perception 
of truth in general. But truths are of different 
kinds; some are certain, others only probable: 
and we ought not to call that act of the mind 
which attends the perception of certainty, and that 
which attends the perception of probability, by 
one and the same name. Some have called the 
former conviction, and the latter assent. All con- 
victions are equally strong: but assent admits of 
innumerable degrees, from moral certainty, which 
is the highest degree downward, through the se- 
veral stages of ofinion, to that suspense of judg- 
ment which is called doubt. 

We may, without absurdity, speak of probable 


* | might have said more explicitly, but the meaning 
is the same, “ that I account that to-be truth which the 
*“ constitution of human nature determines man to be- 
‘lieve, and that to be fa/sehood which the constitution 
“of human nature determines man to disbelieve.” 
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truth, as well as of certain truth. Whatever a 
rational being is determined, by the constitution 
of his nature, to admit as probable, may be called 
nrobable truth; the acknowledgment of it is as 
universal as that rational nature, and will be as 
permanent. But, in this inquiry, we propose to 
confine ourselves chiefly to that kind of truth 
which may be called certain, which enforces our 
conviction, and the belief of which, in a sound 
mind, is not tinctured with any doubt or uncer- 
tainty. 
The investigation and perception of truth is. 
commonly ascribed to our rational faculties; and 
these have by some .been reduced to two; rea- 
son and judgment; the former being supposed 
to be conversant about certain truths, the latter 
chiefly about probabilities. But certain truths are 
not all of the same kind; some being supported 
by one sort of evidence, and others by another: 
different “energies of the understanding must 
therefore be exerted in perceiving them; and 
these different energies must be expressed by — 
different names, if we would speak of them dis- 
tinctly and intelligibly. The certainty of some 
truths, for instance, is perceived intuitively; the: 
certainty of others is perceived, not intuitively, but 
in consequence of a proof. Most of the proposi- 
‘ions of Euclid are of the latter kind; the axioms 
of geometry are of the former. Now, if that fa- 


¢ 
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culty by which we perceive truth in consequence 
of a proof, be called reason, that power by which 
we perceive self-evident truth, ought to be dis- 
tinguished by a different name. It is of little con- 
sequence what name we make choice of, provi- 
ded that in choosing it we depart not from the ana- 
logy of language; and that in applying it, we 
avoid equivocation and ambiguity.* Some philo- 
_ sophers of notet have given the name of common 
sense to that faculty by which we perceive self- 
evident. truth; and, as the term seems proper 
enough, we shall adopt it. But in a subject of 
this kind, there is great danger of our being im- 
posed upon by words; we cannot therefore be 
too much upon our guard against that species of 
illusion. We mean to draw some important in- 
ferences from this doctrine of the distinction be. 
tween reason and common sense. Now these 
words are not always used in the strict significa- 
tion we have here assigned them: let us there- 
fore take a view of all the similar senses in which 
they are commonly used, and let us explain more 
_ particularly that sense in which we are to use 


* We might call the one reason and the other rea- 
soning; but the similarity of the terms would frequently 
occasion both obscurity in the sense, and harshness in 
the sound. 
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them; and thus we shall take every method in 
our power to secure ourselves against the impro- 
priety of confounding our notions by the use of 
ambiguous and indefinite language. These philo- , 
logical discussions are indeed no part of philoso- 
phy; but they are very necessary to prepare us 
“for it. “ Qui ad interpretandum naturam acces- 
“ serit,” says Bacon, “ verborum mixtam natu- 
“ ram, et juvamenti et nocumenti imprimis par- 
“ ticipem, distincte sciat.”* 
This distinction between common sense and 
reason is no modern discovery.t The ancient 


* De Interpretatione Nature, sent. 9. 


+The xowovonuootyy of the Greek Stoicks seems to mean 
that benevolent affection which men owe to society and 
to one another. Some modern moralists have called it 
the pudblick sense. But the notion or idea we mean to ex- 
press by the term common sense is quite different. 

‘Vhe sensus communis of the Latins hath several] sig- 
nifications. 1. It denotes this publick sense, Or xotvovonocdyy. 
See Shaftesbury’s essays on the freedom of wit and hu- 
mour, part 3. sect.1. note. 2. It denotes that experience 
and knowledge of life which is acquired by peed in 
society. Thus Horace seems to use it, 7b. 1. satir. 3. Lin. 
66 And thus Quintilian, speaking of the advantages of 
a publick education: ‘*Sensum ipsum quicommunis dici- 
“tur, ubi discet, cum se a congressu, quinon hominibus. 
*‘solum, sed mutis quoque animalibus naturalis est, se- 
 oregarit;? 2b. 1. cap. 2. 3. Iti seems to signify that 
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geometricians were all acquainted with it. Ari- 
stotle treats of self-evident principles in many 
parts of his works, particularly in the fourth book 
of his Metaphysicks, and in the first book of his 
latter Analyticks. He calls them, axioms or dig- 
‘nities, prrincifles and common sentiments;* and 
says of them, “that they are known by their 
“‘ own evidence;+ that except some first princi- 
ples be taken for granted, there can be neither 


instinctive persuasion of truth which arises from in- 
tuitive evidence, and is the foundation of all reasoning: 


** Corpus enim per se communis deliquat esse 

*¢ Sensus: quo nisi prima fides fundata valebit, 

* Haud erit occultis de rebus quo referentes 

“ Confirmare animi quicquam ratione queamus.” 
Lucretius, lib. 1. ver. 423. 


» ™ BEt@pore, Ap yar, Korver Sokas—Aiyo de dxodaurinas, nat 
ras xowvo Sokac, c av awavres Sexvuycr’ olov, Ore TAY avayuaiow 
paves, n dmopavens® xa KO UVECTOY cepcoe ElvcE KOE pen eLVCLE. 

Metaphys. lib. 3. cap. 2. 

{ Analytic, lib. 2. cap. 16. Of these first principles, a 
French Peripatetick, who wrote about the beginning of 
the last century, expresses himself thus: * Ces _princi- 
** pes portent le nom de communs, non seulement parce 
*‘quwils servent a plusicurs sciences, mais aussi parce 
*¢ que Vintelligence en est commune @ tous. On les appelle 
* aussi dignitez et notions communes: a scavoir, dignitez, 
** quasi comme dignes entre toutes les autres qu’on y 
** adiouste foy, a cause de la grande excellence de leur 
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‘“ reason nor reasoning;* that it is impossible that 
‘every truth should admit of proof, otherwise 
‘© proof would extend in infinitum, which is in- 
“ compatible with its nature;+ and that if ever 
“6 men attempt to prove a first principle, it is be- 
‘cause they are ignorant of the nature of proof.”’|| 

The word reason is used in different senses. 


**clarté et evidence; et notions communes, pour ce 
*‘quwils sont si connus, qu’aussi tost que la significa- 
** tion des termes dont ils sont composez’est entendué, 
** sans discourir ny argumenter davantage dessus, cha- 
© cun entend naturellement leur verité; si ce n’est quel- 
“que hebeté privé de raison; lequel je revoye a Ari- 
**stote, qui prononce, que ceux qui doutent, quil 
‘* faut reverer les Dieux, ou aymer les parents, meri- 
“tent d’estre punis; et que ceux qui doutent que la 
“‘nege est blanche ont besoin de sens; et a Averroes, 
“* qui dit, que ceux qui ne sgauroient distinguer ce qui 
“* est connue par soy @avec ce quine Vest pas, sont inca- 
‘* pables de philosopher; et que ne pouvoir connaistre ces 
“* principes, procede de quelque defaut de nature, ou de 
‘peu @exercise, ou dune mauvaise accoustumance en- 


** racinee.”—[ Corps de toute la Philosophie de Theophraste 
Boupu, p.79. 
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Aristot. Metaphys. lib. 2. cap. 6. 

Honwe Mev yoo amretvray aduvacroy cwoderkuy evect’ ers emergov yore 
av Cadiloss ase pend’ Guras enver arodekiv. 


Aristot. Metaphys. lib: 4. cap. 4. 
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1. It is used to signify that quality of human na- 
ture which distinguishes man from the inferiour 
animals. Man is called a reasonable being, and 
the brutes are said to be irrational. But the fa 
culty of reason, taking the word in a strict sense, 
is perhaps not more characteristical of the nature 
of man, than his moral faculty, or his imagina- 
tion, or his power of artificial language, or his 
risibility. Reason, in this acceptation, seems to be 
a general name for all the intellectual powers, as 
distinguished from the sensitive part of our con- 
stitution. 2. Every thing that is called truth is 
said to be perceived by reason: by reason we are 
said to perceive, that the three angles of a trian- 
gle are equal to two right angles: and we are also 
said to perceive, by reason, that it is impossible 
for the same thing to be, and not to be. But these 
_ truths are of different kinds; and therefore the 
energies of understanding, to which they are re- 
ferred, ought to be called by different names. 
3. The power of invention is sometimes ascribed 
to reason. Locks tells us, that it is reason which 
discovers and arranges the several intermediate 
proofs in an argument; an office which, according 


yay amoardeuoia, To mn yrarney tivev Se Cnreiv amodeki, xai 
tivay ou det. Arist. Metaphys. lib. 4. cap. 4. 

I cite these authorities, that I may not be supposed to 
affect either an uncommon doctrine, or uncommon 
modes of expression. 
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to the common use of words, is to be referred, 
not to reason, but to imagination. 4. Reason, as 
implying a faculty not marked by any other name, 
is used by those who are most accurate in dis- 
tinguishing, to signify that power of the human 
mind by which we draw inferences, or by which 
we are convinced, that a relation belongs to two 
ideas, on account of our having found, that these 
ideas bear certain relations to’ other ideas. Ina 
word, it is that faculty which enables us, from re- 
lations or ideas that are known, to investigate such 
as are unknown; and without which we never 
could proceed in the discovery of truth a single 
step beyond first principles or intuitive axioms. 
And it is ifi this last sense we are to use the word 
reason in the course of this inquiry. 

The term common sense has also several dif- 
ferent significations. 1. Sometimes it seems to be 
synonymous with prudence. Thus we say, that a 
man has a large stock of common sense, who is 
quick in perceiving remote consequences, and 
thence instantaneously determines concerning 
the propriety of present conduct. 2. We often 
meet with persons of great sagacity in most of 
the ordinary affairs of life, and very capable of 
accurate reasoning, who yet, without any bad in- - 
tention, commit blunders in regard to decorum; 
by saying or doing what is offensive to their 
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company, and inconsistent with their own cha- 
racter: and this we are apt to impute to a defect 
in common sense. But it seems rather to be ow- 
ing to a defect in that kind of sensibility, or sym- _ 
pathy, by which we suppose ourselves in the 
situations of others, adopt their sentiments, and 
in a manner perceive their thoughts; and which 
is indeed the foundation of good breeding.* It is 
by this secret, and sudden, and (to those who are 
unacquainted with it) inexplicable, communi- 
cation of feelings, that a man is enabled to avoid 
what would appear incongruous or offensive. 
They who are prompted by inclination, or obliged 
by necessity, to study the art of recomniending 
themselves to others, acquire a wonderful facility 
in perceiving and avoiding all possible ways of 
giving offence; which is a proof, that this kind of 
sensibility may be improved by habit: although 
there are, no doubt, in respect of this, as well as of 
some other modifications of perception, original 
and constitutional differences in the frame of 
different minds. 3. Some men are distinguished 
by an uncommon acuteness in discovering the 
characters of others: they seem to read the soul 
in the countenance, and with a single glance to 
penetrate the deepest recesses of the heart. In 
a& 
* See Smith’s theory of moral sentiments, sect. 1, 
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their presence, the hypocrite is detected, notwith- 
standing his specious outside; the gay effrontery 
of the coxcomb cannot conceal his insignificance; 
and the man of merit appears conspicuous under 
all the disguises of an ungainly modesty. This 
talent is sometimes called common sense; but im- 
properly. It is far from being common, it is even 
exceedingly rare: it is tobe found in men who 
are not remarkabie for any other mental excel- 
lence; and we often see those who in other res- 
pects are judicious enough, quite destitute of it. 
4. Neither ought every common opinion to be re- 
ferred to common sense. Modes in dress, religion, 
and conversation, however absurd in themselves, 
may suit the notions or the taste of a particular 
people: but none of us will say, that it is agree- 
able to common sense, to worship more gods 
than one; to believe that one and the same body 
may be in ten thousand different places at the \ 
same time;* to like a face the better because it is 
painted, or to dislike a person because he does 
not lisp in his pronunciation. Lastly, The term 
_ common sense has been used by some philosophers 
to signify that power of the mind which perceives 
truth or commands belief, not by progressive ar- 
gumentation, but by an instantaneous and instince 
= : 
* Transubstantiation. 
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tive impulse: derived neither from education nor 
from habit, but from nature; acting independently 
on our will, whenever its object is presented, ac- 
cording to an established law, and therefore not 
improperly called sense; and acting ina similar 
manner upon all mankind, and therefore properly 
called common sense. It is in this signification that 
the term common sense is used in the present 
inquiry. 

That there is a real and essential difference 
between these two faculties; that common sense 
cannot be accounted for, by being called the 
perfection of reason, nor reason, by being re- 
solved into common sense, will, perhaps appear 
from the following remarks. 1. We are con- 
scious, from internal feeling, that the energy of 
understanding which perceives intuitive truth, 
is different from that other energy which unites 
a conclusion with a first principle, by a gradual 
chain of intermediate relations. We believe the 
truth of an investigated conclusion, because we 
can assign a reason for our belief: we believe an 
intuitive principle, without being able to assign 
anyother reason but this, that we know it to be 
true; or that the law of our nature, or the con- 
stitution of the human understanding, determines 
us to believe it. 2. We cannot discern any zeces- 
sary connection between reason and common 
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sense: they are indeed generally connected; but 
we can conceive a being indued with the one 
who is destitute of the other. Nay, we often find, 
that this is in fact the case. In dreams, we some- 
times reason without common sense. Through 
a defect of common sense, we adopt absurd prin- 
ciples; but supposing our principles true, our 
reasoning is often unexceptionable. The same 
thing may be observed in certain kinds of mad- 
ness. A man who believes himself made of glass, 
shall yet reason very justly concerning the means 
of preserving his supposed brittleness from flaws 
and fractures. It deserves also to be remarked, 
that a distinction’ similar to the present is ac- 
knowledged by the vulgar, who speak of mother 
wit, as something different from the deductions 
of reason, and the refinements of science When 
puzzled with argument, they have recourse’ to 
theii common sense, and acquiesce in it so stea 
dily, as to render all the arts of the logician in- 
effectual. “ Iam confuted, but not convinced,” is 
an apology sometimes offered, when one has 
nothing to oppose to the arguments of the an- 
tagonist, but the original undisguised feelings 
of his mind. This apology is indeed very incon- 
sistent with the dignity of philosophick pride; 
which, taking for granted that*nothing exceeds 
the limits of human capacity, professes to con- 
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fute whatever it cannot believe, and which is still 
more difficult, to believe whatever it cannot con- 
fute: but this apology may be perfectly consistent 


_ with sincerity and candour; and with that prin- 


ple of which Pope says, that “though no science 
“ it is fairly worth the seven.” 

Thus far I have endeavoured to distinguish 
those two powers of our rational nature, to which 
I give the names reason and common sense. Their 
connection and mutual dependence, and the ex- 
tent of their respective jurisdictions, I now pro- 
ceed more particularly to investigate. 1 ought 
perhaps to make an apology for these, and some 
other metaphorical expressions. And indeed it 
were to be wished that in all matters of science, 
they could be laid aside; for the indiscreet use of 
metaphor has done great harm, by leading philo- 
sophers to mistake verbal analogies for real ones; 
and, often, too, by giving plausibility to nonsense, 
as well as by disguising very plain doctrines with 
an affected pomp of highsounding words and 
gaudy images. But in the philosophy of the hu- 
man mind, it is impossible to keep clear of me- 
taphor; because we cannot speak intelligibly 
of immaterial things, without continual allu- 
sions to matter, and its qualities. All I need to 
say further on this head is, that I mean not by 
these metaphors to impose upon the reader; and 
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that I shall do my utmost to prevent their im- 
posing upon myself. 

Itis strange to observe, with what reluctance 
some people acknowledge the power of instinct. 
That man is governed by reason, the brutes by 
instinct, is a favourite topick with certain philo- 
sophers; who like other froward children, spurn 
the hand that leads them; and desire above all 
things, to be left at their own disposal. Were 
this boast founded on truth, it might be supposed 
to mean little more, than that man is governed 
by himself, and the brutes by their Maker.* But, 
luckily for man, it is not founded in truth, but in 
ignorance and inattention. Our instincts, as well 
as our rational powers, are far superiour, both in 
number and dignity, to those which the brutes 
enjoy; and it were well for us, on many occasions, 
if we laid our systems aside, and were more at- 
teniive to these impulses of nature wherein rea- 
son has no part. Far be it from me to speak with 
disrespect of any of the gifts of God; every 
work of his is good; but the best things, when 
abused, may become pernicious. Reason is a 
noble faculty, and, when kept within its proper 


* And reason raise o’er instinct as youcan, 
in this ’tis God directs, in‘that ’tis man. 
, Pope's Essay on Man, ep. 3. ver. 99. 
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sphere, and applied to useful purposes, proves a 
means of exalting human creatures almost to 
the rank of superiour beings. But this faculty 
has been much perverted, often to vile, and often 
to insignificant purposes; sometimes chained like 
a slave or malefactor, and sometimes soaring in 
forbidden and unknown regions. No wonder, 
then, if it has been frequently made the instru- 
ment of seducing and bewildering mankind, and 
of rendering philosophy contemptible. 

In the science of body, glorious discoveries 
have been made by a right use of reason. When 
men are once satisfied to take things as they 
find them; when they believe nature upon her 
bare declaration, without suspecting her of any 
design to impose upon them; when their utmost 
ambition is to be her servants and interpreters; 
then, and not till then, will philosophy prosper. 
But of those who have applied themselves to the 
science of human nature, it may truly be said, 
(of many of them at least), that too much rea- 
soning hath made them mad. Nature speaks’ to 
us by our external, as well as by our internal, 
senses; itis strange, that we should believe her 
in the one case, and not in the other; it is most 
strange, that supposing her fallacious, we should 
think ourselves capable of detecting the cheat. 
Common sense tells me, that the ground on 

Vou, IV. E 
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which I stand is hard, material and solid, and 
has a real, separate, independent existence. 
BERKELEY and Hume tell me, that I am impo- 
sed upon in this matter: for that the ground under 
my feet is really an idea in my mind; that its 
very essence consists in being perceived; and 
that the same instant it ceases to be perceived, 
it must also cease to exist; In a word, that zo de 
and to be perceived, when predicated of the 
ground, the sun, the starry heavens, or any cor- 
poreal object, signify precisely the same thing. 
Now, if my common sense be mistaken, who 
shall ascertain and correct the mistake? Our 
reason, it is said. Are then the inferences of 
reason in this instance clearer, and more decisive 
than the dictates of common sense? By no means: 
I still trust to my common sense as before; and I 
feel that I must do so. But supposing the infer- 
ences of the one faculty as clear and decisive as 
the dictates of the other; yet who will assure me, 
‘that my reason is less liable to mistake than my 
common sense? And if reason be mistaken, 
what shall we say? Is this mistake to be rectified 
bya second reasoning, as liable to mistake as the 
first? In a word, we must deny the distinction 
between. truth and falsehood, adopt universal 
scepticism, and wander without end from one 


maze of uncertainty to another; a state of mind 
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so miserable, that Milton makes it one of the 
torments of the damned; or else we must sup- 
pose, that one of these faculties is of higher au- 
thority than the other; and that either reason 
ought to submit to common sense, or common 
sense to reason, whenever a variance happens 
between them: in other words, that no doctrine’ 
ought to be admitted as true that exceeds belief, 
and contradicts a first principle. 

It has been said that every inquiry in philoso- 
phy ought to begin with doubt; that nothing is 
to be taken dor granted, and nothing believed, 
without proof. If this be admitted, it must also 
be admitted, that reason is the ultimate judge of 
truth, to which common sense must continually 
act in subordination. But this I cannot admit; 
because I am able to prove the contrary by in- 
contestable evidence. I am able to prove, that, 
“ except we believe many things without proof, 
“ we never can believe any thing at all; for that 
‘ all sound reasoning must ultimately rest on the 
“ principles of commen sense; that is, on princi- 


ra 


‘ ples intuitively certain, or intuitively probable; 
‘and consequently, that common sense is the 
‘6 ultimate judge: of truth, to which reason must 
“ continually act in subordination.” ‘Vhis I mean 
to prove by a fair induction of particulars. 


“CHAPTER II. ; 


All Reasoning terminates in First Principiles. All 
Evidence ultimately’ Intuitive. Common Sense 
the Standard of Truth to Man. 


IN this induction, we cannot comprehend all 
sorts of evidence, and modes of reasoning; but 
we shall endeavour to investigate the origin of 
those which are the most important, and of the 
most extensive influence in science, and com- 
mon life;* beginning with the simplest and 


* That the induction here given is sufficiently compre- 
hensive, will appear from the following analysis. 

All the objects of the human understanding may be 
reduced to two classes, viz. abstract ideas, and things 
really existing. 

Of abstract ideas, and their relations, all our knowledge 
is certain, being founded on MATHEMATICAL EVI- 
DENCE (a); which comprehends, 1. intuitive evidence, 
and, 2. the evidence of strict demonstration. 

We judge of things really existing; eeher , 1. from our 

own experience; or, 2. from the experte eg of other men. 

1. Judging of real existences from our own experience, we 
attain either certainty or probability. Our knowledge is 


(a) Sect. 1. 
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_ clearest, and advancing gradually to those which 
ave more complicated, or less perspicuous. 


SECTION f. 


Of Mathematical Reasoning. 


Tue evidence that takes place in pure ma- 
thematicks, produces the highest assurance and 
certainty in the mind of him who attends to, 
and understands it; for no principles are admit- 
ted into this science, but such as are either self-. 
evident, or susceptible of demonstration. Should 


certain when supported by the evidence, 1. Of sENsE 
EXTERNAL (6) or INTERNAL (c); 2. Of memory (4d); 
3. OF LEGITIMATE INFERENCES OF THE CAUSE FROM 
THE EFFECT (e). Our knowledge is probuble, when, 
from facts already experienced, we argue, 1. to facts or 
THE SAME KIND (/) not experienced, and, 2. to facts 
OF A SIMILAR KIND (g) not experienced. 

2. Judging of real existences trom the experience of other 
men, we have the EVIDENCE OF THEIR TESTIMONY 
{h). The mode of understanding produced by tht evi- 
dence is properly called faith; and this faith sometimes 
amounts to probable opinion, ané sometimes arises even 
to absolute certainty. 

(6) Sest:2.  (c) Sect.3.. (d) Sect. 4... (ce) Sect. 3. 

n) Sect. 6. (@) Sects 7. (Ch) Sect, 8. 
E 2 
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a man refuse to assent to a demonstrated conclu- 
sion, the world would impute the refusal, either 
to want of understanding, or to want of honesty: 
for every person of understanding feels, that by 
mathematical demonstration he must be con- 
vinced whether he will or not. There are two 
kinds of mathematical demonstration. The first 
is called direct; and takes place whena conclu- 
sion is inferred from premises that render it ne- 
cessarily true: and this perhaps is a more perfect, 
or at least a simpler, kind of proof, than the other; 
but both are equally convincing. The other kind 
is called indirect, apagogical, or ducens ad absur- 
dum; and takes place, when, by supposing a pro- 
position false, we are led into an absurdity, which 
there is no other way to avoid, than by suppo- 
sing the proposition true. In this manner it is 
proved, that the proposition is not, and cannot be, 
false; in other words, that it is a certain truth. 
Every step in a mathematical proof, cither is 
self-evident, or must have been formerly dernon- 
strated; and every demonstration does finally re- 
solve itself into intuitive or self-evident princi- 
ples, which it is impossible to prove, and equally 
impossible to disbelieve. These first principles 
constitute the foundation of mathematicks: if 
you disprove them, you overturn the whole 
science; if yourefuse to believe them, you cannot, 
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consistently with such refusal, acquiesce in any 
mathematical truth whatsoever. But you may as 
well attempt to blow out the sun, as to disprove 
these principles: and if you say, that you do not 
believe them,* you will be charged either with 
falsehood or with folly; you may as well hold 
your hand in the fire, and say that you feel no 
pain. By the law of our nature, we must feel in 
the one case, and believe in the other; even as, 
by the same law, we must adhere to the earth, 
and cannot fall headlong to the clouds. 

But who will pretend to prove a mathematical 
axiom, That a whole is greater than a part,or, That 
things equal to one and the same thing are equal 
to one another? Every proof must be more evi- 
dent than the thing to be proved. Can you then 
assume any more evident principle, from which 
the truth of these axioms may be consequen- 
tially inferred? It is impossible; because they are 


* $i quelque opiniastre les nie dela voix, on ne Ven 
sgauriot empescher; mais cela ne luy est pas permis 
intericurement en son esprit, parce que sa lumiere na- 
turelle y repugne, qui est la partie ot se rapporte la de- 
monstration et le syllogisme, et non aux paroles exter- 
nes. Au moyen de quoy s'il se trouve quelqu’un qui ne 
les puisse entendre, cettuy-la est incapable de dis- 
cipline, 


° 
o- 


Dialectique de Boujou, liv» 3. ch. : 
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already as evident as any thing can be.* You 
may bring the matter to the test of the senses, 


* Different opinions have prevailed concerning the 
nature of these geometrical axioms. Some suppose, that 
an axiom is not self evident, except it imply an identical 
proposition; that therefore this axiom, it ts impossible for 
_ the same thing, ut the same time, to be and not to be, is the 

only axiom that can properly be called intuitive; and 
that all those other propositions commonly called axi- 
oms, ought to be demonstrated by being resolved into 
this fundamental axiom. But if this could be done, ma- 
thematical truth would not be one whit more certain 
than it is. Those other axioms produce absolute cer- 
tainty, and produce it immediately, without any process 
of thought or reasoning that we can discover. And if 
the truth of a proposition be clearly and certainly per- 
ceived by all men without proof, and if no proof what- 
ever could make it more clear or more certain, it seems 
captious not to allow that proposition the name of intui- 
tive axiom. Others suppose, that though, the demon- 
stration of mathematical axioms is not absolutely neces- 
sary, yet that these axioms are susceptible of demon- 
stration, and ought to be demonstrated to those who 
require it. Dr. Barrow is of this opinion. So is Appol- 
lonius; who, agreeably to it, has attempted a demonstra- 
tion of this axiom, That things equal to one and the same 
thing are equal to one another. But whatever account we 
make of these opinions, they affect not our doctrine. 
However far the demonstration of axioms may be car- 
ried, it must at last terminate in one principle of com- 
mon sense, if not in many; which principle we must be- 
‘lieve without proof, whether we will or no. 
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by laying a few halfpence and farthings upon the 
table; but the evidence of sense is not more un- 
, questionable, than that of abstract intuitive truth; 
sand therefore the former ‘evidence, though to 
one ignorant of the meaning of the terms, it 
might serve to explain and illustrate the latter, 
can never prove it. But not to rest any thing on 
the signification we affix to the word frogf; and 
to remove every possibility of doubt as to this 
matter, let us suppose, that the evidence of ex- 
ternal sense is more unquestionable than that of 
abstract intuitive truth, and that every intuitive 
principle in mathematicks may thus be brought 
‘to the test of sense; and if we cannot call the evi- 
dence of sense a proof, let us call it a confirma- 
‘tion of the abstract principle: yet what do we 
' gain by this method of illustration? We only dis- 
' cover, that the evidence of abstract intuitive 
truth is resolvable into, or may be illustrated by, 
the evidence of sense. And_it will be seen in the 
next section, that we believe in the-evidence of 
external sense, not because we can prove it to be 
true, but because the law of our nature deter- 
mines us to believe in it without proof. So that 
in whatever way we view this subject, the point 
we mean to illustrate appears certain, namely, 
“© That all mathematical truth is founded in cer- 
“tain first principles which common sense, or 
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“ instinct, or the constitution of the human un- 
“ derstanding, or the law of rational nature, com- 
“ pels us to believe without proof, whether we 
*¢ will or not.” 

Nor would the foundation of mathematicks be 
in the least degree more stable, if these axioms 
did admit of proof, or were all resolvable into 
one primary axiom expressed by an identical 
proposition. As the case now stands, we are ab- 
solutely certain of their truth; and absolute cer- 
tainty is all that demonstration can produce. We 
are convinced by a proof, because our constitu- 

_ tion is such, that we must be convinced by it: and 
we believe a self-evident axiom, because our con- 
stitution is such, that we must believe it. You 
ask, why I believe what is self-evident? I may as 
wellask, why you believe what is proved? Neither 
question admits of an answer; or rather, to both 
questions the answer is the same, namely, Be- 
cause I must believe it. 

Whether our belief in these cases be agree- 
able to the eternal relations and fitnesses of things, 
and such as we should entertain if we were per- 
fectly acquainted with all the laws of nature, is a 
question which no person of a sound mind can 
have any scruple to answer, with the fullest as- 
surance, in the affirmative. Certain it is, our con- 
stitution is so framed, that we must believe to be 
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true, and conformable to universal nature, that 
which is intimated to us, as such, by the origi- 
nal suggestions of our own understanding. If 
these are fallacious, it is the Deity who makes 
them so; and therefore we can never rectify, or 
even detect, the fallacy. But we cannot even sup- 
pose them fallacious, without violating our na- 
ture; nor, if we acknowledge a God, without 
impiety; for in this supposition it is implied, that 
we suppose the Deity a deceiver. Nor can we, 
consistently with such a supposition, acknow- 
ledge any distinction between truth and false- 
hood, or believe that one inch is less than ten 
thousand miles, or even that we ourselves exist. 

I am inclined to think, though I have not as 
yet so thoroughly examined the notion as to be 
able to prove it, that all mathematical truth is 
resolvable into identical propositions. But yet I 
do not see, that there is any impropriety in say- 
ing, (according to my use of the terms), that ma- 
thematical truth rests on certain principles (or 
some one principle) of common sense, which the 
law of our nature, (or of rational nature) deter- 
mines us to believe. For, might we not have 
been so framed, as not to perceive the coinci- 
dence of the predicate, with the subject, of an 
identical proposition! And if so, is not our power 
of perceiving that coincidence a part of the con- 
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stitution of our nature? All beings indued with 
reason have this power as well as we; for we 
cannot conceive understanding or reason to be; 
where this power is-not. But the existence of 
rational creatures is an effect of that constitution 
of things, which the good providence of God has 
been pleased to establish.* 


SECTION I. 


Ofthe Evidence of External Sense. : 


AwnoTuer class of truths producing conviction, 
and absolute certainty, are those which depend 
upon the evidence of the external senses; hear- 
ing, seeing, touching, tasting, and smelling. On 
this evidence is founded all our knowledge of 
external or material things; and therefore all 
conclusions in natural philosophy, and all those 
prudential considerations which regard the pre-. 
servation of our body, as it is liable to be affected 
by the sensible qualities of matter, must finally 
be resolved into this principle, that things are as 
our senses represent them. When I touch a 
stone, I am conscious of a certain sensation, 
which I call a sensation of hardness. But this 


* See part utchap. 1. sect. 3. 
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sensation is not hardness itself, nor any thing 
like hardness: itis nothing more than a sensation 
or feeling in my mind; accompanied, however, 
with an irresistible belief, that this sensation is 
excited by the application of an external and 
hard substance to a certain part of my body. 
This belief as certainly accompanies the sensa- 
tion, as the sensation accompanies the applica- 
tion of the stone to my organ of sense. I believe, 
with as much assurance, and as unavoidably, that 
the external thing exists, and is hard, as I be- 
lieve that I receive, and am conscious of, the 
Sensation of hardness; or, to speak more strictly, 
the sensation which by experience I know to be 
the sign of my touching a hard body.* Now, 
why do I believe that this sensation is a real 
sensation, and really felt by me! Because my 
constitution is such that I must believe so. And 
why do I believe, in consequence of my receiving 
this sensation, that I touch an external object, 
really existing, material, and hard? The answer 
is the same: the matter is incapable of proof: I 
believe, because 1 must believe. Can I avoid be- 
lieving, that I really am conscious of receiving 
this sensation? No. Can I avoid believing, that 
the external thing exists, and has a certain qua- 


* See Dr. Reid’s i inquiry into the human mind, chap. 
ve sect. 3. 
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lity, which fits it, on being applied to my hand, 
to excite a certain feeling or sensation in my 
mind? No: I must. believe this, whether I will 
or not. Nor could I divest myself of this belief, 
though my life and future happiness depended 
on the consequence. To believe our senses, 
therefore, is according to the law of our nature; 
and we are prompted to this belief by instinct, or 
common sense. I am as certain, that at present 
I am in a house, and not in the open air; that I 
see by the light of the sun, and not by the light 


of a candle; that I feel the ground hard under 


my feet; and that I lean against a real material 
table, as I can be of the truth of any geometrical 
axiom, or of any demonstrated conclusion; nay, 
Tamas certain of all this as of my own existence. 
But I cannot prove by argument, that there is 
such a thing as matter in the world, or even that 
I myself exist: and yet I know as assuredly, that 
I do exist, and that there is a real material sun, 


and a real material world, with mountains, trees, — 


houses, and animals, existing separately, and in- 


f 


dependently on me and my faculties; I say, I. 


know all this with as much assurance of convic- 
tion, as the most irrefragable demonstration could 
produce. Is it unreasonable to believe in these 
cases wrthout proof? Then, I affirm, it is equally 
unreasonable to believe in any case with proof, 
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Our belief in either case is unavoidable, and ac- 
cording to the law of our nature; and if it be 
unreasonable to think according to the law of 
our nature, it must be equally unreasonable 
to adhere to the earth, to be nourished with 
food, or to die when the head is separated 
from the body. It is indeed easy to affirm any 
thing, provided a man can reconcile himself to 
hypocrisy and falsehood. A man may affirm, that 
he sees with the soles of his feet, that he believes 
there is no material world, that he doubts of his 
own existence. He may as well say, that he be- 
lieves one and two to be equal to six, a part to 
be greater than a whole, a circle to be a triangle: 
and that it may be possible for the same thing, 
at the same time, to be and not to be. 

But it is said, that our senses do often impose 
upon us; and that by means of reason we are 
enabled to detect the imposture, and to judge 
rightly even where our senses give us wrong in- 
formation; that therefore our belief in the evi- 
dence of sense is not instinctive or intuitive, but 
such as may be either confuted or confirmed by 
reasoning. We shall acknowledge that our senses 
do often impose upon us: but a little attention 
will convince us, that reason, though it may be 
employed in correcting the present fallacious 
sensation, by referring it toa former sensation, 
received by us, or by other men, is not the ulti- 
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mate judge in this matter; for that all such rea- 
soning is resolvable into this principle of common 
sense, [hat things are what our external senses 
represent them. One instance will suffice at pre- 
sent for illustration of this point.* 

After having looked a moment at the sun, I 
see a black, or perhaps a luminous, circle swim- 
ming in the air, apparently at the distance of two 
or three feet from my eyes. That I see such a 
circle, is certain; that I believe I see it, is certain; 
that I believe its appearance to be owing to some 
cause, is also,.certain:—thus far there can be no 
imposture, and there is no supposition of any. 
Suppose me from this appearance to conclude, 
that a real, solid, tangible or visible, round sub- 
stance, of a black or yellow colour, is actually 
swimming in the air before me; in this I should 
be mistaken. How then come I to know that Iam 
mistaken? I may know it in several ways. 1.1 
stretch out my hand tothe place where the circle | 
seems to be floating in the air; and having /el¢ 
nothing, [am instantly convinced, that there is 
no fangible substance in that place. Is this con- 
viction an inference of reason! No; itis a cone 
_ viction arising from our innate propensity to 
believe that things are as our senses represent 


* See part ii. chap. 1. sect. 2. 
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them. By this innate'or instinctive propensity I 
believe that what I touch exists; by the same 
propensity I believe, that’ where I touch nothing, 
there nothing tangible does exist. If in the pre- 
_-Sent case I were suspicious of the veracity of my 
senses, I should neither believe nor disbelieve. 
2.1 turn my eyes towards the opposite quarter 
of the heavens; and having still observed the same 
circle floating before them, and knowing by ex- 
perience, that the motion of bodies placed at a 
distance from me does not follow or depend on 
the motion of my body, I conclude that the ap- 
pearanceis owing, not to areal, external, corporeal 
object, but to some disorder in my organ of sight. 
Here reasoning is employed; but where does it 
terminate? It terminates in experience, which I 
have acquired by means of my senses. But if I 
believed them fallacious, if I believed things to 
be otherwise than my senses represent them, I 
should never, by their means, acquire experience 
at all. Or, 3. | apply, first to one man, then to 
another, and then to a third, who all assure me, 
that they perceive no such circle floating in the © 
air, and at the same time inform me of the true 
cause of the appearance. I believe their declara- 
tion, either because I have had experience of 
their veracity, or because I have an innate pro- 
pensity to credit testimony. To gain experience 
Kes 
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implies a belief in the evidence of sense, which 
reasoning cannot account for; and a propensity to 
credit testimony previous to experience or rea- 
soning, is equally unaccountable.* So that al- 
though we acknowledge some of our senses, in 
some instances, deceitful, our detection of the 
deceit, whether by the evidence of our other 
senses, or by a retrospect to our past experience, 
or by our trusting to the testimony of other men, 
does still imply, that we do and must believe our 
senses previously to all reasoning. 

A human creature, born with a propensity to 
disbelieve his senses, would be as helpless as if 
he wanted them. To his own preservation he 
could contribute nothing; and, after ages of 
being, would remain as destitute of knowledge 
and experience, as when he began to be. 

Sometimes we seem to distrust the evidence of 
our senses, when in reality we only doubt whe- 
ther we have that evidence. I may appeal to any 
man, if he were thoroughly convinced that he 
had really when awake seen and conversed with 
a ghost, whether any reasoning would convince 
him that it was a delusion. Reasoning might lead 
him to suspect that he had been dreaming, and 


* See sect. 8. of this chapter. 
See part ii, chap... sect. 2, 
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therefore to doubt whether or not he had the evi- 
dence of sense; but if he were assured that he 
had that evidence, no arguments would shake 
his belief. 


SECTION II. 


j 
Of the Evidence of Internal Sense, or Consciousness. 


By attending to what passes in my mind, I 
know, not only that it exists, but that it exerts 
certain powers of action and perception; which, 
on account either of diversity in their objects, or 
of a difference in their manner of operating, I 
consider as distinct faculties; and which I find it 
expedient to distinguish by different names, that 
I may be able to speak of them so as to be un- 
derstood. Thus 1 am conscious that at one time 
I exert memory, at another time imagination: 
sometimes I believe, sometimes I doubt: the 
performance of certain actions, and the indulgence 
of certain affections, is attended with an agreeable 
feeling of a peculiar kind, which I call moral'ap- 
probation; different actions and affections excite 
the opposite feeling, of moral disafiprobation: to 
relieve distress, I feel to be meritorious and 
praiseworthy; to pick a pocket, I know to be 
blamable, and worthy of punishment: I am con- 
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scious that some actions are in my power, and 
that others are not; that when I neglect to do 
what I ought to do, and can do, I deserve to be 
punished; and that when I act necessarily, or 
upon unavoidable and irresistible compulsion, I 
deserve neither punishment nor blame. Of all 
these sentiments I am as conscious, and as cer- 
tain, as of my own existence. I cannot prove that 
T feel them, neither to myself, nor to others; but 
that I do really feel them, is as evident to me as 
demonstration could make it. I cannot prove, in 
regard to my moral feelings, that they are confor- 
mable to any extrinsick and eternal relations of 
things; but [know that my constitution necessarily 
determines me to believe them just and genuine, 
even as it determines me to believe that I myself 
exist, and that things are as my external senses 
represent them. An expert logician might puzzle 
me with words, and propose difficulties I could 
not solve: but he might as well attempt to con- 
vince me, that [do not exist, as that I do not feel 
what Iam conscious I do feel. And if he could 
induce me to suspect that I may be mistaken, 
what standard of truth could he propose to me, 
more evident, and of higher authority in these 
matters, than my own feelings? Shall I believe 
his testimony, and disbelieve my own sensations? 
Shall I admit his reasons, because I cannot con- 
tute them, although common sense tells me they 
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are false? Shall I suffer the ambiguities of artifi- 
cial language to prevail against the clear, the in- 
telligible, the irresistible voice of nature? 

We cannot disbelieve the evidence of inter- 
nal sense, without offering violence to our nature. 
And if we be led into such disbelief, or distrust, 
by the sophistry of pretended philosophers, we 
act just as wisely asa mariner would do, who 
should suffer himself to be persuaded, that the 
polestar is continually changing its place, but 
that the wind always blows from the same quarter. 
Common sense, or instinct, which prompts men 
to trust to their own feelings, hath in all ages 
continued the same: but the interests, pursuits, 
and abilities of philosophers, are susceptible of 
endless variety; and their theories vary accor- 
dingly. j 

Let it not be thought, that these objects and 
faculties of internal sensation are things too eva- 
nescent to be attended to, or that their evidence 
is too weak to produce a steady and well ground- 
ed conviction. They are more necessary to our 
happiness than even the powers and objects of 
external sense; yea, they are no less necessary 
to our existence. What can be of greater conse- 
quence to man, than his moral sentiments, his 
reason, his memory, his imagination? \What more 
interesting, than to know, whether his notions of 
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duty and of truth be the dictates of his nature, 
that is, the voice of God, or the positive institu- 
tions of men? What is it to which a wise man 
will pay more attention than to his reason and 
conscience, those divine monitors, whereby he is 
to judge even of religion itself? The generality 
of mankind, however ignorant of the received 
distinctions and explications of their internal 
powers, do yet by their conduct declare, that 
they feel their influence, and acknowledge their 
authenticity. Every instance of their being go- 
verned by a principle of moral obligation, is a 
proof of this. They believe an action to be law- 
ful in the sight of God, when they are’ conscious 
of a sentiment of lawfulness attending the perfor- 
mance of it: they believe a certain mode of con- 
duct to be incumbent on them in certain circum- 
stances, because a notion of duty arises in their 
mind, when they contemplate that conduct in re- 
lation to those circumstances: “ I ought to be 
“ grateful for a favour received. Why? Because 
“‘ my conscience tells me so. How do you know 
“that you ought to do that of which your con- 
“‘ science enjoins the performance? I can give no 
“further reason for it; but J fee/ that such is my 
“ duty.” Here, the investigation must stop; or, if 
carried a‘ little further, it must return to this 
point: “ T know that I ought to do what my con- 
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“‘ science enjoins, because God is the author of 
“my constitution; and I obey his will, when 
“ T act according to the principles of my consti- 
“ tution. Why do you obey the will of God? Be- 
“‘ cause it is my duty. How know you that? Be- 
“‘ cause my Conscience tell me so,” &c. 

If a man were sceptical in this matter, it would 
not be in the power of argument to cure him. * 
‘Such a man could not be said to have any moral. 
principle distinct from the hope of reward, the 
fear of punishment, or the force of custom. But 
that there is in human nature a moral principle 


* All that is here meant, in regard to moral obli- 
gation, is that morality, like other sciences, is founded 
on certain first principles, and that the dictates of con- 
science are to every good man the highest authority in 
matters of duty. I seé no paradox in this doctrine; 
which, if I mistake not, is admitted by the best divines 
and moralists, and by mankind in general. How far this 
doctrine may be affected by what casuists have urged 
in regard to an erroneous conscience, or by the opinions 
of some philosophers concerning the mutability of moral 
sentiment, and its liableness to be perverted by educa- 
tion and habit, is an inquiry of very great extent, which 
I have not here entered upon at all, (though I have 
written many a page on the subject), because I intend- 
ed long ago, and do still intend, when I shall have health 
and leisure, to make it the argument of another book. 
See below, part ii. ch. 1, sect. 3. § 4. 
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distinct from those motives, has been felt and 
acknowledged by men of all ages and nations; 
and indeed was never denied or doubted, except 
by afew metaphysicians, who through want either 
of sense or of honesty, found themselves dispo- 
sed to deny the existence, or question the authen- 
ticity, of our moral feelings. In the celebrated 
dispute concerning liberty and necessity, some of 
the advocates for the latter have either maintain- 
ed, that we have no sense of moral liberty; or, 
granting that we have such a sense, have endea- 
voured to prove it deceitful. Now, if we be con- 
scious, that we have a sense of moral liberty, it is 
certainly as absurd to argue against the existence 
of that sense, as against the reality of any other 
matter of fact. And if the real existence of that 
sense be acknowledged, it cannot be proved to be 
deceitful by any arguments which may not be ap- 
plied to prove other powers of our nature deceit- 
ful, and, consequently, to show, that man ought 
not to believe any thing that depends, for its evi- 
dence, on these internal suggestions. But more 
of this afterwards. 

We have no other direct evidence than this of 
consciousness, or internal sensation, for the exis- 
tence and identity of our own soul.* I exist; fam 


* Tsay, direct evidence. But there are not wanting 
other irrefragable, though indirect, evidences of the 
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the same being to-day I was yesterday, and twen- 


_ ty years ago; this principle, or being, within me, 


that thinks and acts, is one permanent and indi- 
vidual principle, distinct from all other principles, 


existence of the human soul. Such is that which results 


from a comparison of the known qualities of matter | 


with the phenomena of animal motion and thought. The 
further we carry our inquiries into matter, the more 
we are convinced of its incapacity to begin motion. And 
as to thought, and its several modes, if we think that 
they might be produced by any possible arrangement of 
the minute particles of matter, we form a supposition as 
arbitrary, as little warranted by experience or evidence 
of any kind, and as contrary to the rules that determine 
us in all our rational conjectures, as if we were to sup- 
pose, that diamonds might be produced from the smoke 
of acandle, or that men might grow like mushrooms out 
of the earth. There must then, in all animals, and espe- 
cially in man, be a principle, not only distinct and differ- 
ent from body, but in some respects of a quite contrary 
nature. To ask, whether the Deity, without uniting body 
with spirit, could create thinking matter, is just such 
a question, as, whether he could create a being essen- 
tially active and essentially inactive, capable of begin- 
ning motion, and atthe same time incapable of beginning 
motion: questions, which, if we allow experience to be 
a rational ground of knowledge, we need not scruple 
to answer in the negative. For these questions, accord- 
ing to the best lights that our rational faculties can af- 
ford, seem to us to refer to the production of an effect 
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beings, or things; these are dictates of internal 
sensation natural to man, and universally ac- 
knowledged: and they are. of so great importance, 
that while we doubt of their truth, we can hardly 


as truly impossible, as round squareness, hot cold, black 
whiteness, or true falsehood. 

Yet I am inclined to think, it4s not by this argument 
that the generality of ae are led to acknowledge 
the existence of their own minds. An evidence more 
direct, much more obvious, and not less convincing, | 
every man discovers in the instinctive suggestions of 
nature. We perceive the existence of our souls by in- 
tuition; and this I believe is the only way in which the 
vulgar perceive it. But their conviction is not on that 
account the weaker; on the contrary, they would think 
the man mad who should seem to entertain any dubia 
on this subject. 

One of the first thoughts that occur to Milton’ s Adam, 
when “ new waked from soundest sleep,” is to inquire 
after the cause of his existence: * 


4 


«Thou sun, said I, fair light! 
© And thou, enlighten’d earth, so fresh and gay! 
“*Ye hills, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
«© And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 
« Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how here: 

“ Not of myself; by some great maker then, 

* In goodness and in power preeminent. 

«© Tell me, how I may. know him, how adore, 

*¢ From whom I have, that thus 1 move and live, 
** And feel that I am happier than I know.” 
Paradise Lost, viii. 278. 
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be interested in any thing else whatsoever. If I 
were to believe, with some authors, that my mind. 
is perpetually changing, so as to become every 
difierent moment a ditlerent thing, the remem- 
brance of past, or the anticipation of future good 
or evil, could give me neither pleasure nor pain; 
yea, though I were to believe, that a cruel death 
would overtake me within an hour, I should be 
no more concerned, than if I were told, that a 
certain elephant, three thousand years hence, 
would be sacrificed on the top of mount Atlas, 
Toa man who doubts the individuality or identity 


s 
Of the reality of his own life, motion, and existence, it 
is observable that he makes no question; and indeed it 
would have been strange if he had. But Dryden, in his 
opera called The state of innocence, would needs attempt 
an improvement on this passage; and to make surer 
work, obliges Adam to prove his existence by argu- 
ment before he allows him _to enter upon any other 
inquiry: . , 
© What am I? or from whence? For that I am 
1 knew, because J think; but whence i came, 
** Or how this frame of mine began to be, 
‘© What other being canlisclose to me?” 

Act 2. scene 1. 


Dryden, it seems, hadread Des Cartes; but Milton had 
studied nature: Accordingly Dryden speaks like a meta- 
physician, Milton like a poet and philosopher. 
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of his own mind, virtue, truth, religion, good and 
evil, hope and fear, are absolutely nothing. 
Metaphysicians have taken some pains to con- 
found our notions on the subject of identity; and, 
by establishing the currency of certain ambigu- 
ous phrases, haye succeeded so well that it is now 
hardly possible for us to explain these dictates of 
our nature, according to common sense and com- 
mon experience, in such language as shall be li- 
able to no exception. The misfortune is, that many 
of the words we must use, though extremely well 
’ understood, are either'too simple or too complex 
in their meaning, to admit a logical definition; so 
that the caviller is never at a loss for an evasive 
reply to any thing we may advance. But’I will 
take it upon me to aflirm, that there are hardly 
any human notions more clearly, or more univer- 
sally understood, than those we entertain concern- 
ing the identity both of ourselves and of other 
things, however difficult we may sometimes find it 
to express those notions in proper words. And I 
will also venture to affirm, that the sentiments of 
the generality of mankind on this head are 
grounded on such evidence, that he who refuses 
to be convinced by it, acts irrationally, and cannot, 
consistently with such refusal, believe any thing. 
1. The existence of our own mind, as some- 
thing different and distinct from the body, is 
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universally acknowledged. I say universally; hav- 
ing never heard of any nation of men upon earth, 
who did not, in their conversation and behaviour, 
show, by the plainest signs, that they made this 
distinction. Nay, so’strongly are mankind im- 
pressed with it, that the rudest barbarians, by 
their incantations, their funeral solemnities, their 
traditions concerning invisible beings, and their 
hopes of a future state, seem to declare, that to 
the existence of the soul the body is not, in their 
opinion, necessary. All philosophers, a few Epi- 
cureans and Pyrrhonists excepted, have acknowl- 
edged the existence of the soul, as one of the 
first and most uhexceptionable principles of hu- 
man science. Now whence coulda notion so uni- 
versal arise? Let us examine our own minds, and 
_we shali find, that it could arise from nothing but 
consciousness, a certain irresistible persuasion, 
that we have a soul distinct from the body. The 
evidence of this notion is intuitive; it is the evi- 
dence of internal sense. Reasoning can neither 
prove nor disprove it. Drs CarTes, and his dis- 
ciple MALEBRANCHE, acknowledge, that the ex- 
istence of the human soul must be believed by 
all men, even by those who can bring themselves 
to doubt of every thing else. 
Mr. Simon Browne,* a learned and pious 


* See his affecting story in the Adventurer, vol. 3. No. 88, 
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clergyman of the last age, is perhaps the only 
person on record of whom there is reason to 
think, that he seriously disbelieved the existence 
of his own soul. He imagined, that in conse- 
quence of an extraordinary interposition of di- 
vine power, his rational soul’was gradually anni- 
hilated, and that nothing was now left him, but 
a principle of animal life, which he held in com- 
mon with the brutes. But wherever the story 
‘of this excellent person is known, his unhappy 
mistake will be imputed to madness, and to a de= 
pravation of intellect, as real, and as extraordina- 
ry, as if he had disbelieved the existence of his’ 
body, or the axioms of mathematicks. | ~ 

2. That the thinking principle, which we be- 
lieve to be within us, continues the same through 
life, is equally self-evident, and equally agree- 
able to the universal consent of mankind. If a man 
were to speak and act in the evening, as if he be- 
lieved himself to have become a different person 
since the morning, the whole world would pro- 
nounce him mad. Were we to attempt to disbe- 
lieve our own identity, we should labour in vain; 
we could as easily bring ourselves to believe, 
that it is possible for the same thing to be and 
not to be. But there is no reason to think, that 
this attempt was ever made by any man, not 
even by Mr. Hume himself; though that author, 
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‘ 
in his treatise of human nature, has asserted, 
yea, and proved too, (according to his notions of 
proof), that the human soul is perpetually chang- 
ing; being nothing but “a bundle of perceptions, 
“that succeed each other with inconceivable ra- 
“ pidity, and are (as he chooses to express it) in 
“a perpetual flux.” * He might as easily, in my 
opinion, and as decisively, with equal credit to 
his own understanding, and with equal advantage 
to the reader, by a method of reasoning no Jess 
philosophical, and with the same degree of dis- 
cretion in the use of words, have attacked the ax- 
ioms of mathematicks, or any other truths in- 
structive or demonstrable, and produced a formal 
and serious confutation of them. In explaining 
the evidence on which we believe our own iden- 
tity, it is not necessary that I should here exam- 
ine his arguments against that belief: first, be- 
cause the point in question is self-evident; and 
therefore all reasoning on the other side unphi- 
losophical and irrational: and, secondly, because I 
shall afterwards prove, that some of Mr’ Humn’s 
first principles are inconceivable; and that this 
very notion of his, concerning identity, when fair- 
ly stated, is palpably absurd. 

It has been asked, how we can pretend to have 


* Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1..p. 438. Ke 
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full evidence of our identity, when of identity it- 
self we are so far from having a distinct notion, 
that we cannot define it. It might, with as good 
reason be asked, how we come to believe that 
two and two are equal to four, or, that a circle is 
different from a triangle, if we cannot define 
either equality or diversity: why we believe in 
our own existence, since’we cannot define exis- 
tence: why, in a word, the vulgar believe any 
thing at all, since they know nothing about the 
rules of definition, and hardly ever-attempt it. In 
fact, we have numberiless ideas that admit not of 
definition, and yet concerning which we may 
argue, and believe, and know, with the utmost 
clearness and certainty. To define heat or cold, 
-identity or diversity, red or white, an ox or an 
ass, would puzzle all the logicians on earth; yet 
nothing can be clearer, or more certain, than 
many of our judgments concerning those objects. 
The rudest of the vulgar knaw most perfectly 


what they mean, when they say, Three months . 


ago [ was at.such a town, and have ever since been 
at home: and the conviction they have of the 
truth ‘of this proposition is founded on the best 
of evidence, namely, on that of internal sense; in 
which all men, by the law of their nature, do and 
nust implicitly believe. a 
It has been asked, whether this continued con- 
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sciousness of our being always the same, does 
not constitute our sameness or identity. No more, 
I should answer, than our perception of truth, 
light or cold, is the efficient cause of truth, light, 
or cold. Our identity is perceived by conscious- 
ness;.but consciousness is as different from 
identity, as the understanding is different from 
truth, as past events are different from memory, 
as colours from the power of seeing. Conscious- 
ness of identity is so far from constituting iden- 
tity, that it presupposes it. An animal might con- 
tinue the same being, and yet not be conscious of 
its identity; which is probably the case with many 
of the brute creation; nay, which is often the 
case with man himself. When we sleep without 
dreaming, 'or fall into a fainting fit,* or rave in a 


* The following case, which M. Crozaz gave in to 
the Academy of Sciences, is the most extraordinary in- 
stance of interrupted consciousness I have ever heard 
of. A nobleman of Lausanne, as he was giving orders 
to aservant, suddenly lost his speech and all his senses. 
Different remedies were tried without effect for six 
months; during all which time he appeared to be in a 
deep. sleep, or deliquium, with various symptoms at 
different periods, which are particularly specified in 
the narration. At last, after some chirurgical operations, 
at the end of six months his speech and senses were 
suddenly restored. When he recovered, the servant to 
whom he had been giving orders when he was first 
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fever, and often too in our ordinary dreams, we 
lose all*sense of our identity, and yet never con- 
ceive that our identity has suffered any interrup- 
tion or change: the moment we awake or re- 
cover, we are conscious that we are the ‘same 
individual beings we were before. eon 
Many doubts and difficulties have been started 
about our manner of conceiving identity of per- 
son under a change of substance. Plutarch tells 
us, that in the time of Demetrius Phalereus, the 
Athenians still preserved the custom of ‘sending 
every year to Delos the same galley which, about 


seized with the distemper, happening to be in the roém, 
he asked whether he had executed his commission; not» 
being sensible, it seems, that any interval of time, ex- 
cept, perhaps a very short one, had elapsed during his 
illness. He lived ten years after, and died of another dis- 
ase. See L’ Histoire de’? Academie Royale des Sciences, 
pour Pannée 1719, p. 28. Van Swieten also relates this sto- 
ryin his Commentaries on Boerhaave’s Aphorisms, under 
the head Apoplexy.1 mention it chiefly with a view to the 
reader’s amusement: he may consider the evidence, and 
bélieve or disbelieve as he pleases. But that consci@us- 
ness may be interrupted by a total deliquium, without 
any change in our notions of our own identity, I know 
by my own experience. I am therefore fully persuaded, 
that the identity of this substance which I call my soul, 
may continue even when I am unconscious of it: and if 
for a shorter space, why not for a longer? 


i 
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a thousand years before, had brought ‘Theseus: _ 
and his company from Crete; and-that it then 
used to be a question in the schools, how this 
could be the same vessel, when every part of its 
materials had been changed oftener than once.* 
It is asked, how a tree can be accounted the same, 
when from a plant of an inch long, it has grown 
to the height of fifty feet; and how identity can 
be ascribed to the human’body, since its parts are 
continually changing, so that not one particle of 
the body I now have, belonged to the body I had 
twenty years ago.. 

It were well if metaphysicians would think 
more and speak less on these subjects: they would 
then find, that the difficulties so much complain- 
ed of are rather verbal than real. Was there a 
sinele Athenian, who did not know in what res-. 
pects the galley of Theseus continued the same, 
and in what respects it was changed? It was the 
same in respect of its name, its destination, its 
shape perhaps, and size, and some other particu- 
lars; in respect of substance it was altogether 
different. And when one, party in the schools 
maintained, that it was the same, and the other, 
that it was not the same, all the difference be- 
tween them was this, that the one used the word 
_ same in, one sense, and the other in another. 


* 
* Plutarch, in Theseo. Plato, in Phedone. 
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The identity of vegetables is as easily conceiv- 
ed. No man imagines, that the plant of an inch 
long is the same in substance with the tree of 
fifty feet. The latter is by the vulgar supposed 
to retain all the substance of the former, but with 
the addition of an immense quantity of adventi- 
tious matter. Thus far, and no further, do they 
suppose the substance of the tree to continue the 
same. They call it, however, the same tree: and 
the Same it is, in many respects, which to every 
person of common understanding, are obyious . 
enough, though not easily expressed in unexcep- 
tionable language. 

Of the changes made in the human body by | 
attrition, the vulgar have no notion. ‘They believe 
the substance of a full grown body to continue the 
same, notwithstanding its being sometimes fat- 
ter, and sometimes leaner; even as they suppose 
the substance of a wall to be the same before and 
after it is plastered, or painted. They therefore 
do not ascribe to it identity of person, and diver- 
sity of substance, but a real and proper identity 
both of substance and person. Of the identity of 
the ‘body while increasing in stature, they con- 
ceive, nearly in the same way, as of the identity 
of vegetables: they know in what respect it con- 
tinues the same, and. in what respect it becomes _ 
different; there is no confusion in their notions; — 
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they never suppose it to be different in those res- 
pects in which they know it to be the same. 

When philosophers speak of the identity of the 
human body, they must mean, not that its sub- 
stance is ‘the same, for this they say is perpetually 
changing; bet at it is the same, in respect of 
its having been all along animated with the same 

- vital and thinking principle, distinguished by the 
same name, marked with the same or similar 
features, placed in the same relations of life, &c. 
It must be obvious to the intelligent reader, that 
‘the difficulties attending this subject arise not 
from any ambiguity or intricacy in our notions 
or judgments, for these are extremely clear, but 
from our way of expressing them: the particulars 
in which an object continues the same, are often 
so blended with those in which it has become 
different, that we-cannot find proper words for 
marking the distinction, and therefore must have 
recourse to obscure circumlocutions. 

But whatever judgments we form of the iden- 
tity of corporeal objects, we cannot from them 
draw any inference concerning the identity of our 
mind. We cannot ascribe extension or solidity to 
the soul, far less any increase or diminution of 
solid or extended parts. Here, therefore, there is 

o ground for distinguishing diversity of substance 

Pein identity of person. Our soul is the very 

Vou. IV. H 
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same being now it yas yesterday,. last year, 
twenty years ago. This'iis a dictate of common ~ 
sense, and intuitive truth, which all mankind, 
by the law of their nature, do and must believe, 
and* the contrary of which i is incomceivable. We 
have perhaps changed many ui principles; 
we may have acquired many new ideas and no- 
tions, and lost Many of those we once had; but 
that the substance, essence or personality, of the 
soul, has’ suffered any change, increase or dimi- 
nution, we never have supposed, nor can suppose. | 


+ 


‘New faculties have perhaps appeared, with which 


we were formerly unacquainted; but these we . 
cannot conceive to have affected the identity of 
the soul, any more than learning to write, or to 
play on a musical instrument, is conceived to af- 
fect the identity of the hand; or than the percep- 
tion of harnfony the first time one hears musick, 
is conceived to affect the identity of the ear.* 


* beg leave to quote a few lines from an excellent 
poem, written by an author whose genius and virtue 
were am honour to his country,,and to human nature; 

¥ 


, . 
© Am Ibut what I seem, mere flesh and blood, 
“A branching channel, anda mazy flood? * 
“ The purple stream, that through my vessels glides, 
«¢ Dull and uncons¢ious fows ike common tides, 
«* The pipes, through which the circling juices stray, 
“ Are not that thinking I, no more than they. 
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-* But if we perceive our identity by conscious- 
ness, and, if the acts of consciousness by which wee 
perceive | ‘it be interrupted, how can we know 
that our identity is not interrupted? I answer, 

the law of our nature determines us, whether we 
<will or not, to believe that we continue the same 
thinking beings. The interruption of conscious- 
ness, whethér more or less frequent, makes no 
change in this belief. My perception of the vis- 
ible creation is every moment interrupted by the 
winking of my eyes. Am I therefore to belieye, 
that the visible universe, which I this moment 
perceive, is not the same with the visible uni- 
verse | perceived jast moment? Then must I a} 

so believe, that the existence of the universe de- 
pends on the motion of my eyelids; and that the 
muscies which move them have the power of 


creating and annihilating worlds. ‘ 
To conciude: That our’soul exists, and contin- 
* « ‘ 


‘ t 


© This frame compacted with transcendent skill, 
“Of moving joints obedient to my will, 
*¢ Nursed from the fruitful glebe like yonder tree, 
«Waxes and wastes: I call it mMinz not me. 
« New matter still the mouldering mass sustains; 
“The mansion thanged, the tenant still remains, 
'* And, from the ficeting stream repair’d by food, 
* Distinct, as is the swimmer from the fiood.” 


hf ae 
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ues through life the same individual being, is a 
dictate of common sense; a truth which the law 
of our nature renders it impossible for us to dis- 
believe; and in regard to which, we cannot sup- 
pose ourselves in an errour, without supposing 


our faculties fallacious, and consequently’ dis-* 


claiming all conviction, and all certainty, and dis- 
avowing the distinction between truth and false- 
hood. 


® SECTION IV. 


Of the Evidence of Memory. 


Tue evidence of memory commands our belief 
as effectually as that of sense. With regard to 
any of my transactions of yesterday which I now 
remember, I cannot doubt whether I performed 
them or not. That I dined to-dayy and was in bed 
last night, is as certain to me, as that I at present 
see the colour of this paper. If we had no mem- 
ory; knowledge and experience would be impos 
sible; and if we had any tendency to distrust our 
memory, knowledge and experience would be of 
as little use in directing our conduct and senti- 
ments, as our dreams now are. Sometimes we 


doubt, whether in a particular case we exert ¥ 


| 
| 
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memory or wnagination, and our belief is sus- 
pended accordingly: but no sooner do we become 
conscious, that we remember, than conviction in- 
stantly takes place; we say, 1 am certain it was 
so, for now I remember I was an eyewitness. 

But who is it that teaches the child to believe, 
that yesterday he was punished, because he re- 
members to have been punished yesterday? Or, 
by what argument will you convince. him, that, 
notwithstanding his remembrance, he ought not 
to believe that he was punished yesterday, be- 
cause his memory is fallacious?. The matter de- 
pends not upon education or reasoning. We trust 
to the evidence of memory, because we cannot 
help trusting» to it. The same providence that 
induéd us with memory, without any care of 
ours, indued us also With an instinctive propensi- 
ty to believe in it, previously to all reasoning and 
experience. Nay, all reasoning supposes the tes- 
timony of memory to be authentick: for, without 
trustmg implicitly to this testimony, no train of 
reasoning could be prosecuted; we could never 
be convinced, that the conclusion is fair,-if we 
did not remember the several steps of the argu- 
ment, and if we’ were not certain that this re- 
membrance is not failacious. 

The diversities ef memory in different men 


are very remarkable; and in the same man the ' 
H 2 
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remembrance of some things is more lasting, 
and more lively, than that of others. Some of the 
ideas of memory seem to decay gradually by 
length of time; so'that there may be some things 
which I distinctly remembered seven years ago, 
but which at present I remember very imper- 
fectly, and which in seven years more (if I live so 
long) I shall have utterly forgotten. Hence some 
have been led to think, that the evidence of me- 
mory decays gradually, from absolute certainty, 
through all the degrees of probability, down to 
that suspense of judgement which we call dowée. 
They seem to have imagined, that the vivacity of 
the idea is in some sort necessary to the estab- 
lishment of belief. Nay, one author* has gone 
so far as to say, that belief is nothing else but 
this vivacity of ideas; as if we never believed 
what we have no lively conception of, nor doubted 
of any thing of which we have a lively conception. 
But this doctrine is so absurd, that it hardly de- 
serves confutation. I have a more lively idea of 
Don Quixote than of the present king of Prussia; 
and yet [ believe that the latter does exist, and 
that the former never did. When I was a school- 
boy, I read an abridgment of the history of 
Robinson Crusoe, and believed every word of it; 


* Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 172. 
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since I. grew up, I have read that ingenious 
work at large, and consequently have a much 
livelier conception of it than before: yet I now 
believe the whole to be a fiction. Some months 
ago I read the Treatise of Human Nature, and 
have at present a pretty clear remembrance of 
its contents; but I shall probably forget the 
greater part in a short time. When that happens, 
I ought not, according to this theory, to believe 
“that I ever read it. As long, however, as my fa- 
‘culties remain unimpaired, I fear [ shall hardly 
be able to bring myseif to this pitch apie 
No, no; I shall ever have good reason to remem- 
ber my having read that book; however imperfect 
my remembrance may be, and however little 
ground I may have to congratulate myself upon 
“my acquaintance with it. 

The vivacity of a perception does not. seem 
necessary to our belief of the existence of the 
thing perceived. I see a town afar off; its 
visible magnitude is not more. than an inch 
square, and therefore my perception of it is nei- 
ther lively nor distinct; and yet Ias certainly 
believe that town to exist, as if I were in the 
centre of it. I see an object in motion on the top 
of yonder hill; I cannot discern whether it be a 
man or a horse, or both; I therefore exert no 
belief in regard to the class or species of things 
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to which it belongs: but I believe with ‘as much 
assurance that it exists, as if I saw it distinctiy in 
all its parts and dimensions. We have never any - 
doubt of the existence of an object so long as we 
are sure that we perceive it by our senses, whe- 
ther the perception be strong or weak, distinct 
or confused; but whenever.we begin to doubt, 
whetherthe object be perceived by our senses, 
or whether we only imagine that we perceive it, 
then we likewise begin to doubt of its existence. * 
These observations are applicable to memory. 
I saw-a certain object some years ago; my re- 
nominee it is less distinct now than it was 
the duy alter I saw it; but 1 believe the evidence 
of my memory as much at present as I did then, 
in regard to all the parts of it which I now am 
conscious that I remember. Let a past event be 
ever so remote in time, if I am conscious that I” 
remeimber it, I still believe, with equal assurance, 
that this event did once take place. For what is 
_ memory, but a consciousness of our having for- 
merly done or perceived something? And if it be 
true, that something is perceived or done at this 
present moiment, it will always be true that at 
this moment that thing was perceived or done. 
The evidence of memory does not decay in pro- 
portion as the ideas of memory becore less 
lively; as long as we are conscious that we re- 
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member, so long will the evidence attending that 
remembrance produce absolute certainty; and 
absolute certainty admits not of degrees. Indeed, 
as was already observed, when remembrance bee 
cones So obscure, that we are at a loss to deter- 
‘mine whether we rememder or only imagine an 
eveiit,—in_ this case belief will be suspended till 
we become certain whether we remember or not; 
whenever we become certain that we do remem- 
ber, conviction instantly arises. 

Some have supposed that the evidence of me- 
mory is liabie to become uncertain, because we 
are not well enough acquainted : differ- 
ence between memory and imagination, to be 
able at all times to determine, whether the one 
or the other be exerted in regard to the events 
or facts we may have occasion to contemplate. 
“You say, that while you only imagine an event, 
“you neither believe nor disbelieve the existence 
“or reality of it: but as soon as you become con- 
“scious that you remember it, you instantly be- 
“lieve it’to have been real. You must then know 
“with certainty the difference between memory 
“and imagination, and be able to’tell by what 
“marks you distinguish the operations of the 
“ former from those of the latter. If you cannot 
“do this, you may mistake the one for the other, 
“and think that you imagine when you really re- 
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“ member, and that you remember when you only - 
“imagine. That belief, therefore, must be very 
“ precarious, which is built upon the evidence of 
“‘memory} since this evidence is so apt to be con- — 
“founded with the visionary exhibitions of ima- 
“ gination, which, by your own acknowledgment, 
“can never constitute a foundation for true ra- 
“tional belief.’’* This isan objection according to 
the metaphysical mode; which, without consult- 
ing experience, is satisfied if ‘a few plausible 
words can be put together in the form of an ar- 
gument: but this objection will have no credit 
with ‘hosel acknowledge ultimate instinctive 
principles of conviction, and who have more 
faith in their own feelings than in the subtleties 
of logick. 

It is certain the yulgar are not able to give a’ 
satisfactory account of the difference between 
memory and imagination; even philosophers 
have not always succeeded in their attempts to 
illustrate this point. Mr. Hume tells us, that 


\ 


* I do not remember where I have met with this ar- 
gument. Perhaps I may have heard it in conversation. 

+ Addison, in the Spectator, No. 411. seems to con- 
sider imagination as a faculty conversant among those 
ideas only which are derived from the sense of seeing. 
But is not this acceptation of the word too limited? I - 

. hb : . . 
can inyent, and consequently imagine, a tune which I 
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ideas of memory are distinguished from those of 
imagination by the superiour vivacity of the for- 
_mer.* This may sometimes, but cannot always 
be true: forideas of imagination are often mis- 
taken for’ objects of sense; ideas of memory 
never. The former, therefore,- must often be 
more lively than the latter; for, according to this 


author’s own account, all ideas are weaker than 


. % 
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never heard. When I look at Hogarth’s humourous 
print of The Enraged Musician, 1 can imagine the seve- 
ral discordant sounds supposed ta proceed from the 
persons and instruments there assemb _ Men born 
biind, or who have lost,all remembrance of light and 
colours, are as capable of invention, and dream as fre- 


’ . =. 
quently, as those who see; my learned, ingenious, and - 


worthy friend Dr. Blacklock of Edinburgh, who lost 
his sight at five months old, is an example of both._— 
Some authors have defined imagination, the simple ap- 
prehension of corporeal objects when absent. But cannot 
a good man imagine the remorse of a murderer, or the 
anxicties of a miser? Cannot one invent new theories in 
the abstract philosophy, or even anentire new system of 
it?—Imagimation, in the modern philcsophick language, 
seems to denote two things: 1. That power of the mind 
which contemplates ideas (that is, thoughts ot notions) 
without referring them to real existence, or to our past 
experience; 2. That power which combines ideas into 
new forms or assemblages. 

* Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 153. 
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impressions, or informations of sense.* Dreaming 
persons, lunaticks, stageplayers, enthusiasts, and 
all who are agitated by fear, or other violent pas- 
- sions, are apt to mistake ideas of imagination for 
real things, and the perception of those ideas for 
real sensation. And the same thing is often ex- 
perienced by persons of strong fancy,.and great 
sensibility of temper, at atime when they are 
not troubled with any fits of Sraconaliy or violent 
passion. 

But whatever difficulty we may find in defining 
or describi 3 memory, so as to distinguish it from 
imagination, we are never at any loss about our 
own meaning, whenwe speak of remembering 
and of imagining. We all know what it is to re- 
member, and what it is to imagine: a retrospect 
to former experience always attends thé .exer- 
tions of*memory; but those of imagination are 
not attended with any such retrospect. ‘ST re- 
“member to have seen a lion, and I can imagine 
“an elephant or centaur, which] have never 
“seen:”—Every body who uses these words 
knows very well what they mean, whether he be 
able to explain his meaning by other words or 
not. The truth is, that when we remember, we 
generally know that we remember; when we im- 


* Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1, p. 41. 
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agine, we generally know that we imagine:* ‘such 
is our constitution. We therefore do not suppose 
the evidence of memory uncertain, notwithstand- 
ing that we maybe at a loss to explain the dif- 
ference between that faculty and imagination: 
this difference is perfectly known to every man 
by éxperience, though perhaps no man can fully 
express it in words. There are many things very 
familiar to us, which we have no words to express. 
I cannot describe or define, either ared colour, 
‘which I know to be a simple object, or a white 
colour, which I know to be a co \position of 
seven colours: but will any one hence infer, that 
I am ignorant of their difference, so as not to 
know, when I look on ermine, whether it be 
white or red? Let it not then be said, that because 
we cannot define memory and imagination, 
therefore we are ignorant oftheir difference: , 
every person of a sound mind knows their differ- 
ence, and can with certainty determine, when 
it is that he exerts the one, and when itis that he 
exerts the other. 


“4 
* In dreams indeed this is not the case; but the delu- 
sions of dreaming, for all our frequent experience of 
them, are neyer supposed to affect in the least degree 
either the veracity of-our faculties, or the certainty of 
our knowledge. See below, Part ii. chap. 2. sect, 2. 
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* Po SECTION. V. X 


. 


Of Reasoning from the Effect to the Cause. 


I err my. chamber an hour ago, and now at 


my return find a book on the table, the size, 
and binding, and contents of which are so re- 
markable, that I am certain it was not here when 
I went out; and that [ never saw it before. I ask, 
who brought this book; and am told, that nobody 
has entered my apartment since I left it. That, 
say I, is ee I make a more particular 
inquiry; and a servant, in whose veracity I can 
confide, assures.me, that he has had his eye on 
my chamber door the whole day, and that no per- 
son has entered it but myself only. Then, say I, 
the person who brought this book must have 
come in by the window or the chimney; for it is 
imposstble that this book could have come hither 
of itself. The servant bids me remember, that 
my chimney is too narrow to’admit any human 
creature, and that the window is secured on the 
inside in such a manner that it cannot be opened 
from without. I examine the walls; it is evident 
no breach has been made; and there is but one 
door to the apartment. What shall I think? If 
the seryant’s report be true, and if the book have 
not been brought by any. visible agent, it must 
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‘have come in a miraculous manner, by the in- 
terposition of some invisible cause; for still I 
must repeat, that without some cause it cowld not 
jossibly have come hither. 

Let the reader consider the case, and deliber-. 
ate with himself, whether I think irrationally on 
this occasion, or express myself too strongly, 
when I speak of. the impossibility of a book ap- 
pearing in my chamber without some cause of 
its appearance, either visible or invisible. I 
would not willingly refer such a phenomenon to 
a miracle; but still a miracle is possible; whereas 
it is absolutely impossible that this could have 

happened without a cause; at least it seems to me 
to be as real an impossibility, as that a part should 
be greater thanthe wholes or that things equal to 
one and the same thing should be unequal to one 
another. And I presume the reader will be of 

*my opinion; for in all my intercourse with others, 
and after a careful examination of my own mind, 
I have never found any reason to think, that it is 
possible for a human, or for a rational creature, 
to conceive a thing beginning to exist, and pro- 
ceeding from no cause. 

I pronounce it therefore to be an ‘axiom, clear, 
certain, and undeniable, that “ whatever begin- 
“ neth to exist, proceedeth from some, cause.” 
I cannot bring myself to think, that the reyerse 
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of any geometrical axiom is more incredible 
’ than the reverse of this; and therefore I am as 
certain of the truth of this, as I can be of the 
truth of the other, and cannot, without con- 
tradicting myself, and doing violence to my na- 
ture, even attempt to believe otherwise. 

Whether this maxim be intuitive or demon- 
strable, may perhaps admit of some dispute; but . 
the determination of that point will not in the’ 
least affect the truth of the maxim. If it be de- 
monstrable, we can then assign a reason for our 
belief of it: if it be intuitive, it is on the same 
footing with other intuitive axioms; that is, we 
believe it, because the law of our nature renders 
it impossible for us to disbelieve it. 

In proof of this maxim it has ‘been said, that 
nothing can produce itself. But this truth is not 
more evident than the truth to be proved, and 


therefore is no proof at all. Nay, this last proposi-* 


tion seems to be only a different, and less proper, 
way of expressing the same thing: nothing can 
produce itself; that is, every thing produced 
must be produced by some other thing; that is, 
every effect must proceed from a cause; and 
that is, (for all effects being posteriour to their 
causes, must necessarily have a beginning) 
« every thing beginning to exist proceeds from 
“ some cause.” Other arguments have been of- 
fered in proof of this maxim, which I think are 
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sufficiently confuted by Mr. ee in his. trea- 
tise of human nature.* This maxim therefore 

he affirms, and I allow, to be not demonstrably 
certain; but he further affirms, that itis not intui- 
tively certain, in which I cannot agree with him. 


_ & All certdinty,”’ says he, “ arises from the com- 


n 


‘ parison of ideas, and from the discovery of such 
“ relations as are unalterable so long as the ideas 
“ continue the same; but the only relationst of 
“ this%kind are resemblance,,proportion in quan- 
“ tity and, number, degrees of any quality and 
‘contrariety; none of whichis implied in the 


oN 
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‘ maxim, Whatever begins to exist, proceeds from 
“ some Cause: that maxim therefore is not intui- 
“ tively certain.” This argument, if it prove any 
thing at all, would prove, that the-maxim is not 
even certain; for we are here told, that it has not 
that character or quality from es all certainty 
arises. ; 


But, if I mistake not, both the premises of this’ 


* Book 1. part’3. sect. 3 

+ There are, according to Mr. H UME, seven different 
kinds of philosophical relation, to wit, resemblance, 
identity, relations of time and place, proportion in quan- 
tity or number, degrees in any common quality, contra- 
riety, and causation. And by the word redation he here 
means, that particular circumstance sf. “Wwhieduwe Pay. 
think proper to compare ideas. Seé Treatise of Huila 
Nature, vol. 1. p.32, 142, * ie 
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syllogism are false. In the first place, I cannot 
admit, that all certainty arises from a comparison 
of ideas. I am certain of the existence of myself 
and of the other things that affect my senses; I 
am certain, that “ what ever is, is;’’ and yet I 
cannot conceive, that any comparison of ideas 
is necessary to produce these convictions in my 
mind. Perhaps I cannot speak of them without 
using words expressive of relation; but the sim- 
ple act or perception of the understanding by 
which I am conscious of them, implies not. any 
comparison that I can discover. If it did, then 
the simplest intuitive truth requires proof, or ~ 
illustration at least, before it can be acknow- 
ledged as truth by the minds; which I ptesume, 
will not be found warranted by experience. Whe- 
ther others are conscious of making such a com- 
parison, before they yield assent to the simplest in- 
, tuitive truth, I know not; but this I know, that my 
‘mind is often conscious of certainty where no 
such comparison has’ been made by me.I ac- 
knowledge, indeed, that no certain truth can be- 
come an object of science, till it be expressed in 
words; that, if expressed in words, it must as- 
sume the form of a proposition; and that every 
proposition, being either affirmative or negative, 
must imply a comparison of the thing op subject, 
with that quality or circumstance which is af- 
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firmed or denied to belong to or agree with it: 
and therefore I acknowledve, that in science all 
certainty may be said to arise from a comparison 
of ideas. But the generality of mankind believe 
many things as certain, which they never 
thought of expressing in words. An ordinary 
man believes, that himself, his family, his house, 
and cattle, exist; but, in order to produce this 
belief in his mind, is it necessary, that he com- 
pare those objects with the general idea of ex- 
istence or nonexistence, so as to discern their 
agreement with the one, or disagreement with 
the other? I cannot.think it: at least, if he has 
ever.made such a comparison, it must have been ~ 
without his knowledge: for I am convinced, that, 
if we were to ask him the question, he would not. 
understand us. é 
Secondly, I apprehend, that our author has 
not enumerated all the relations which, when 
discovered, give rise to certainty. I am certain 
that I am the same person to-day I was yester- 
day. This indeed our author denies.* I can- 
not help it; I am certain notwithstanding; and 
I flatter myself, there are not many persons in 
the world who would think this sentiment of, 
mine a paradox. I say, then, I am certain, that, 


* See part ii. chap. 2, sect, 1. of this essay, 
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Iam the same person ‘to-day I was yesterday. 
Now, the relation expressed in this proposition 
is not resemblance, nor proportion in quantity, 
and number, nor degrees of any common quality 


nor contrariety; it is a relation different from all 


these; it is identity or sameness. That London is 
contiguous to the Thames, is a proposition which 
many of the most sensible people in Europe hold 


to be certainly true; and yet the relation expres- , 


sed in it is none of those four which our author 
supposes to be the sole properties of certainty. 
For it is not in respect of resemblance, of pro- 
portion in quantity or number, “of contrariety, or 
of degrees in any common quality, that London 


and the Thames are here compared, but purely 


in respect of place or’situation. 
Again, that the foregoing maxim is neither 
intuitively nor demonstrably certain, our author 
attempts to prove from this consideration, that 
we cannot demonstrate the impossibility of the 
contrary. Nay, the contrary, he says, is not in- 
conceivable: “* for we can conceive an object non- 
“ existent this moment, and existent the next, 
.“ without joining it to the idea of a cause, which 
“ is an. idga altogether distinct and different.” 
But this# I presume, is not a fair state of the 
case. Can we conceive a thing beginning to 
exist, and yet bring ourselves to think that a 
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cause is not necessary to the production of such 
a thing? If we cannot, (I am sure I cannot) then 
is the contrary of this, maxim, when fairly stated, 
found to be truly and properly inconceivable. 

.But whether the contrary of this maxim be 
inconceivable or not, the maxim itself may be 
intuitively certain. Of intuitive, as well as of de- 
monstrable truths, there are different kinds. It 
is a character of some, that their contraries are ° 
inconceivable: such are the axioms of geometry. 
But of many other intuitive truths, the contra- 
ries are conceivable. “I do feel a*hard body;” 
“| do not feel a hard body;” these propositions 
are equally conceivable: the first is true, for I 
have a pen between my fingers; but I cannot 
prove its truth by argument; therefore its truth 
is perceived intuitively. . : 

Thus far we have argued for the sake of argu- 
ment, and opposed metaphysick to metaphysick,* 
in order to prove, that our author’s reasoning 
on the present subject is not conclusive. It is 
now time to enter into the merits of the cause, 
and consider the matter philosophically, that is, 
according to fact and experience. And in this 

way we bring it to a very short issue. The point 
in dispute is, whether this. maxim, “ whatever 


* Sce part ill. chap. 2. of this essay. 
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« begins to ‘exist, proceeds from some cause,” 
be intuitively certain. That the mind naturally 
and necessarily assents to it without any doubt, 
and considers its contrary as impossible, I have 
already shown; the maxim, therefore, is certain- 
ly true. That it cannot, by any argument or.me- 
dium of proof, be rendered more evident than it 
is when first apprehended by the mind, is alse 
certain; for it is of itself as evidenteas any propo- 
sition that can be urged in proof of it. If, there- 
fore, this maxim be true, (as every rational being 
feeis; and acknowledges) it is a principle of 
common sense: we believe it, not because we 
can give a reason, but because, by the law of our 
nature, we must believe it. 

Qur opinion of the necessity of a cause to the 
production of eyery thing that has a beginning, 
is by our author supposed to arise from obser- 
vation and experience. It is true, that in our ex 
perience we have never found any thing begin- 
ning to exist, and proceeding from no cause; but 
I imagine it will not “appear,.that our belief of 
this axiom hath experience for, its foundation. 
For let it be remarked, that someschildren, at a 
time when their experience is very scanty, seem 
to be as sensible of the truth ofsthis axiom, as 
many persons arrived at maturity. bdo not mean, 
that they ever repeat it in the form of a proposi- 
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tion; or that, if they _e hear it repeated in 
that form, they wouldlin tantly declare their as- 
sent to it; for a proposition can never be ration- 
ally assented to, except by those who understand 
_ the words that compose it: but I mean, that 
these children have a natural propensity to in- 
quire after the cause of any effect or event that 
engages their attention; which they would not 
do, if the view of an event or effect did not sug- 
gest to them, that a cause is necessary to its pro- 
duction. Their curiosity in asking the: reasons 
and causes of every thing they see and hear, is 
often very rémarkable, and rises even to imper- 
tinence; at least it is called so when one is not 
prepared to give thein an-answer. I have known a 
child break open his drum,.to see if he could dis- 
cover the cause of its extraordinary sound: and 
that at the hazard of rendering the plaything un- 
serviceable, and of being punished for his indis- 
cretion. If the ardour of this curiosity were al- 
ways proportioned to the extent of a child’s ex- 
perience, or to the care his teachers have taken 
to make him attentive,to the dependence of ef- 
fects on causes, we might then ascribe it to the 
power of education, or to a habit contracted by 


" experience. But every one who has had an op- 
portunity of conversing with children, knows 


that this is not the case; and that their curiosity 
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cannot otherwise be ay for, than by sup- 
posing it Magtinctive, @® like other instincts, 


stronger in some minds, and weaker in others, 


independently on experience and education, and 
in consequence of the appointment of that Bemg 
who has been pleased to make one, man differ 
from another in his intellectual accomplish- 
ments, as well as in his features, complexion, 
and size. Nor let it be imagined, because some 
children are in this respect more curious than 
others, that therefore the belief of this maxim is 
instinctive in some minds only: the maxim may 
be equally believed by all, notwithstanding this 
diversity. For do we not find a similar diversity 
in the genius of different men? Some men have 
a philosophical turn of mind, and love to investi- 


-gate causes, and to have a reason ready on every 


occasion; others are indifferent as to these mat- 
ters, being engrossed by studies of another kind. 
And yet I presume it will be found, that the truth 
of this maxim is felt by every man, though per- 
haps many men never thought of putting it in 
words in the form of a proposition. 

‘We repeat therefore that’this axiom is one of 


‘the principles of common sense, which every ra- 


tional mind does and must acknowledge to be 


true; not because it can be proved, but ‘because 


the law of nature determines us to believe it 
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. without proof, and to look upon its contrary as 


absurd and impossible. 

The axiom now before us is the yer of 
the most important argument that ever employ- 
ed human reason; I mean that which, from the 
works that are created, evinces the eternal power. 
and godhead of the Creator. That argument, as 
far as it resolves itself into this axiom, is properly 
a demonstration, being a clear deduction from a 
self-evident principle; and therefore no man can 
pretand to understand it without feeling it to be 
conclusive. So that what the psalmist says of 
the atheist-is literally true, He zs a fool; as really 
irrational as if he refused to be convinced bya 
mathematical demonstration. Nay, he is more 
irrational; because there is no truth demonstrated 
in mathematicks which so many powers of our 
nature conspire to ratify, and with which all ra- 
tional minds are so deeply impressed. The con- 
templation of the divine nature is the most useful 
and the most ennobling exercise in which our 
faculties can be engaged; and recommends itself 
to every man of sound judgment and good taste, 
as the most durable and most perfect enjoyment 


- that can fall to the share of any created being. 


me eenpicks may wrangle, a ad mockers may blas- 
~ pheme; but the pious man knows by evidence 
Vor. iV. K 
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too sublime for their comprehension,* that his 
affections are not misplaced, and that his hopes 
shall not be disappointed; by evidence which, to 
the humble and tenderhearted, is altogether 
overwhelming, irresistible, and divine. 

That many of the objects in nature have had 
a beginning, is obvious to our own senses and 
memory, or confirmed by unquestionable testi- 
mony: these, therefore, according to the axiom 
we are here considering, must be believed to 
have proceeded from a cause adequate at least 
to the effects produced. That the whole sensible 
universe hath to us the appearance of an effect, 
of something which once was not, and which 
exists not by any necessity of nature, but by the 
appointment of some powerful and intelligent 
cause different from and independent on it; that 
the universe I say, has this appearance, cannot 
be denied: and that it is what it appears to be, an 
effect; that it had a beginning, and was not from 
eternity, is proved by every sort of evidence the 
subject will admit. And if so, we offer violence 


* My meaning is only this, that the faith of pious 
men will be strengthened by such supernatural aid as 
unbelievers or blasphemers can have no reason to exe 
pect; a doctrine which, if I mistake not, is warranted 
the*scripture; John vii. 17. 
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to our understanding, when we attempt to believe 
that the whole universe does not proceed from 
some cause; and we argue unphilosophically, 
when we endeavour to disprove this natural and 
universal suggestion of the human mind. 

It is true, the universe is, as one may say, a 
work sui generis, altogether singular, and such 
as we cannot properly compare to other works; 
because indeed all works are comprehended in 
it. But that natural dictate of the mind, by which 
we believe the universe to have proceeded from 
a cause, arises from ‘our considering” it as an 
effect; a circumstance in which it is perfectly 
similar to all works whatsoever. The singularity 
of the effect rather confirms (if that be possible) 
than weakens our belief of the necessity of a 
cause; at least it makes us more attentive to the 
cause, and interests us more deeply in it. What 
is,the universe, but a vast system of works or ef- 
fects, some of them great, and others small; 
some more, and some less considerable? If each 
of these works, the least as well as the greatest, 
require a cause for its production; is it not in the 

highest degree absurd to say, that the whole is 
not the effect of a cause? Each link of a-great 
chain must be supported by something, but the 
? ‘whole chain may be supported. by pote 
Nothing less than an ounce can be a counterpoise 
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to an ounce, nothing less than a pound to a 
pound; but the wing of a gnat, or nothing at all, 
may be a sufficient counterpoise to ten hundred 
thousand pounds. Are not these assertions too ab- 
surd to deserve an answer! 

The reader, if he be acquainted with Mr. 
Humer’s essay on a particular providence and a 
future state, will see, that these remarks are in- 
tended as an answer to a very strange argument 
there advanced against the belief of a Deity. 
‘* The universe,” we are told, “is an object 
“ quite singular and unparalleled; no other ob- 
“¢ ject that has fallen under our observation bears 
“‘ any similarity to it; neither it nor its cause can 
“be comprehended under any known species; 
‘¢ and therefore concerning the cause of the uni- 
“ verse we can form no rational conclusion at 
“all.” I appeal to any man of sound judgment, 
whether that suggestion of his understandifig, 
which prompts him to infer a cause from an 
effect, has any dependence upon a prior opera- 
tion of his mind, by which the effect in question 
is referred to its genus or species. When he 
pronounces concerning any object, which he con- 
ceives to have had a beginning, that it mus Z 
have proceeded from some cause, does this judg 
ment necessarily imply any comparison of 
object with others of a like kind? If the n 
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ject were in every respect unlike to other ob- 
jects, would this have any influence on his judg- 
_ ment?’ Would he not acknowledge a cause to be 
as necessary for the production of the most un- 
common, as of the most familiar object? If there- 
fore I believe, that I myself owe my existence 
to some cause, because there is something in my 
mind which necessarily determines me to this 
belief, I must also, for the very same reason, 
believe, that the whole universe (supposed to 
have had a beginning) proceeds from some cause. 
The evidence of both is the same. If I believe 
the first and not the second, I believe and disbe- 
lieve the same evidence at the same time; I be- 
lieve that the very same suggestion of my under- 
standing is both true and false. 

Though I were to grant, that, when an object 
is reducible to no known genus, no rational infe- 
rence can be made concerning its cause; yet it 
will not follow, that our inferences concerning 
the cause of the universe are ifrational, suppos- 
ing it reasonable to believe that the universe had 
a beginning. If there be in the universe any 

thing which is reducible to no known genus, let 
it be mentioned: if there be any presumption for 

e existence of such a thing, let the foundation 

of that presumption be explained. And, if you 
Besse, 4 shall, for argument’s ae admig that 
bas 2 
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concerning the cause of that particular thing, no 
rational conclusion can be formed. But it has 
never been asserted, that the existence of “such a 
thing is either real or probable. Mr. Hume only 
asserts, that the universe itself, not any particu+ 
lar thing in the universe, is reducible to no 
known genus. Well, then, let me ask, what is 
the universe? A word? No; it is a vast collection 
of things. Are all these things reducible to ge- 
nera? Mr. Hume does not deny it. Each of | 
these things, then, if it had a beginning, must 
also have had a cause? It must. What thing in 
the universe exists uncaused? Nothing. Is this 
a rational conclusion? So it seems. It seems, 
then, that though it be rational to assign a cause 
to every thing in the universe, yet to assign a 
cause to the universe is not rational! It is shame- 
ful thus to trifle with words. In fact, this areu- 
ment, so highly admired by its author, is no argu- 
ment at all. It is founded on a distinction that is 
perfectly inconceivable. Twenty shillings make 
a pound: though you lay twenty shillings on the 
table, you have not laid down a pound, you have © 
only laid down twenty shillings. If the reader 
cannot enter into this distinction, he will nev 
be able to conceive in what the force of 
Humn’s argument consists. 

Tf the universe had a beginning, it m 
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had a cause. This is a self-evident axiom, or at 
least an undeniable consequence of one. We ne- & 
cessarily asserit to it; such is the law of our na- 
ture. If we deny it, we cannot, without absurdity, 
believe any thing else; because we at the same 
time deny the authenticity of those instinctive 
suggestions which are the foundations of all 
truth. The atheist will never be able to elude 
the force of this argument, till he can prove, that 
every thing in nature exists necessarily, inde- 
pendently, and from eternity. 
If Mr. Hume’s argument be found to turn to 
so little account, from the simple consideration 
of the universe, as existing, and as having hada 
beginning, it will appear (if possible) still more 
irrational, when we take a view of the universe, 
and its parts, as of works curiously adapted to 
certain ends. Their existence displays the ne- 
cessity of a powerful cause; their frame proves 
the cause to be intelligent, good, and wise. The 
meanest of the works of nature, (if any of na- 
ture’s works may be called mean); the arrange- 
ment necessary for the production of the small- 
est plant; requires in the cause a degree of power 
"and wisdom, which infinitely transcends the sub- 
4 limest exertions of human ability. What then 4 
_ shall we say of the cause that produces an ani- 
“tala rational soul, a world, a system of worlds, 


* 
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an universe? Shall we say, that infinite power 
and. wisdom are not necessary attributes of that 
universal cause, though they be necessary attri- 
butes of the cause, that produces a plant? Shall 
we say, that the maker of a plant may be acknow- 
ledged to be powerful, intelligent, and wise; be- 
cause there are many other things in nature that 
resemble a plant; but that we cannot rationally 
acknowledge the maker of the universe to be 
wise, powerful, or intelligent, because there is 
nothing which the universe resembles, or to 
which it may be compared? Can the man who 
argues in this manner have any meaning to his 
words? 

The other cavils thrown out against the divine 
attributes, in this flimsy essay, I may perhaps 
have occasion to animadvert on hereafter. Mean- 
time to those readers who may be in danger from 
them, I would recommend a careful perusal of 
Butler’s Analogy of natural and revealed reli- 
sion. 


4 
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SECTION VI. 


Of Probable or Experimental Reasoning. 


Iy all our reasonings from the cause to the 
effect, we proceed on a supposition, and a belief, 
that the course of nature will continue to be in 
time to come what we experience it to be at pre- 
sent, and remember it to have been in time past. 
This presumption of continuance is the founda- 
tion of all our judgments concerning future 
events; and this, in many cases, determines our 
conviction as effectually as any proof or demon- 
stration whatsoever; although the conviction aris- 
ing from it be different in kind from what is 
produced by strict demonstration, as well as from 
those kinds of conviction that attend the evidence 
of sense, memory, and abstract intuition. The 
highest degree of conviction in reasoning from 
causes to effects, is called moral certainty; and 
the inferiour degrees result from that species of 
evidence which is called probability or verisimili- 
tude. That all men will die; that the sun will rise 
to-morrow, and the sea ebb and flow; that sleep 
will continue to refresh, and food to nourish us; 


that the. same articulate sounds which to-day 


ommunicate the ideas of virtue and vice, meat 


and drink, man and beast, will to-morrow com- 
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municate the same ideas to the same persons, 
—no man can doubt, without being accounted a 
fool. In these, and in all other instances where 
our experience of the past has been equally ex- 
tensive and uniform, our judgment concerning 
the future amounts to moral certainty: we be- 
lieve, with full assurance, or at least without 
doubt, that the same laws of nature, which have 
hitherto operated, will continue to operate, as 
long as we foresee no cause to interrupt or hin- 
der their operation. 

But no person who attends to his own mind 
will say, that, in these cases, our belief, or con- 
viction, is the effect of a proof, or any thing like 
it. If reasoning be at all employed, it is only in 
order to give us a clear view of our past experi- 
ence with regard to the point in question. When 
this view is obtained, reasoning is no longer ne- 
cessary; the mind, by its own innate force, and in 
consequence of an irresistible and instinctive im- 
pulse, infers the future from the past, immedi- 
ately, and without the intervention of any argu- 
ment. The sea has ebbed and flowed twice every 
day in time past; therefore the sea will continue 
to ebb and flow twice every day in the time to 
come,—is by no means a logical deduction of a 
conclusion from premises.* 


* This remark was first made by Mr. Hume. See it 
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When our experience of the past has not been 
uniform nor extensive, our opinion with regard 
to the future falls short of moral certainty; and 
amounts only to a greater or less degree of per- 
suasion, according to the greater or smaller pro- 
portion of favourable instances: we say, such an 
event will probably happen, such another is 
wholly improbable. If a medicine has proved 
salutary in one instance, and hurtful in five, a 


physician would not choose to recommend it, 


except in a desperate case; and would then con- 
sider its success as a thing rather to be wished 
than expected. An equal number of favourable 
and unfavourable instances leave the mindin a 
state of suspense, without exciting the smallest 
degree of assurance on either side, except, per- 
haps, what may arise from our being more in- 
terested on the one side than on the other. A 
physician influenced by such evidence would say, 
“« My patient may recover, and he may die: Iam 
“sorry to say, that the former event is not one 
‘‘ whit more probable than the latter.” When 
the favourable instances exceed the unfavourable 
in number, we begin to think the future event in 
some degree probable; and more or less so, ac- 


illustrated at great length in his essays, part 2. sect. 4. 
See also Dr. Campbell’s dissertation on miracles, p, 
13, 14, edit. 2. 
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cording to the surplus of favourable instances. A 
few favourable instances, without any mixture of 
unfavourable ones, render an event probable ina 
pretty high degree; but the favourable experi- 
ence must be both extensive and uniform, before 
it can produce moral certainty. 

A man brought into being at maturity, and 
placed in a desert island, would abandon himself 
to despair, when he first saw the sun set, and the 
night come on; for he could have no expectation 
that ever the day would be renewed. Put he is 
transported with joy, when he again beholds the 
slorious orb appearing in the east, and the hea- 
vens and the earth iliuminated as before. He 
again views the declining sun with apprehension, 
yet not without hope; the second night is less | 
dismal than the first, but is still uncomfortable, 
on account of the weakness of the probability 
produced by one favourable instance. As the in- 
stances grow more numerous, the probability be- 
comes stronger and stronger: yet it may be ques- 
troned, whether a man in these circumstances 
would ever arrive at so high a degree of moral 
certainty in this matter as we experience; who 
know, not only that the sun has risen every day 
since we began to exist, but also that the same 
phenomenon has happened regularly for more | 
than five thousand years, without failing in a sin- 
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gle instance. The judgement of our great epick 
poet appears nowhere to more advantage than 
in his eighth book; where Adam relates to the 
angel what passed in his mind immediately after 
his awaking «into life. The following passage is 
at once transcendently beautiful, and philosophi- 
cally just. | 

« While thus I call’d, and stray’d 1 knew not whither, 

«From where I first drew air, and first beheld 

“This happy light, when answer none return’d, 

** On a green shady bank, profuse of flowers, 

«‘ Pensive I sat me down; there gentle sleep 

© First found me, and with soft oppression seiz’d 

** My drowsed sense; untroubled, though I thought 

** I then was passing to my former state 

*© Insenstble, and forthwith to dissolve’’* 

Paradise Lost, b. 8.1. 283. 


Adam at this time had no experience of sleep, 
and therefore could not, with any probability, ex- 
pect that he was to recover from it. Its ap- 
proaches were attended with feelings similar to 
those he had experienced when awaking from 
noOhexistence, and would naturally suggest that 
idea to his mind; and as he had no reason to ex- 
pect that his life was to continue, would intimate 


* The beauty of these lines did not escape the elegant 
and judicious Addison; but that author does not assign 
the reason of his approbation. Spect. No. 345. 
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the probability that he was again upon the verge 
of an insensible state.* 

Now it is evident, from what has been already 
said, that the degree of probability must be in- 
tuitively perceived, or the degree of assurance 
spontaneously and instinctively excited in the 
mind, upon the bare consideration of the in- 
stances on either side; and that without any me- 
dium of argument toconnect the future event with 
the past experience. Reasoning may be employed 
in bringing the instances into view; but when that 
is done, it is no longer necessary. And if you 
were to argue with a man, in order to convince, 
him that a certain future event is not so impro- 
bable as he seems to think, you would only make 
him take notice of some favourable instance which 
he had overlooked, or endeavour to render him 
suspicious of the reality of some of the unfa- 
vourable instances; leaving it to himself to esti- 
mate the degree of probability. If he continue 
refractory, notwithstanding that his view of the 


* «Several things (says Butler) greatly affect aifour 
“living powers, and at length suspend the exercise of 
“them; as, for instance, drowsiness, increasing till it 
‘ends in sound sleep: and from hence we might have im- 
*‘agined it would destroy them till we found by ex-— 
*« perience the weakness of this way of judging.” 

Butler’s Analogy, part 1. chap. 1. 
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subject is the same with yours, he can be rea- 
soned with in no other way, than by your ap- 
pealing tothe common sense of mankind. 

To the supreme intelligence all knowledge is 
intuitive and certain. But it is not unreasonable 
to suppose, that probabilities of one sort or other 
may sometimes employ the understanding of all 
created beings. To man, probability (as an ex- 
cellent author ¢ observes) is the very guide of 
life.. 


SECTION VII. 


Of Analogical Reasoning. 


Reasonine from analogy, when traced up to 
its source, will be found in like manner to termi- 
nate in a certain instinctive propensity, implanted 
in us by our Maker, which leads us toexpect, that 
similar causes, in similar circumstances, do proba- 
bly produce, or will probably produce, similar ef- 
fects. The probability which this kind of evidence 
is fitted to illustrate, does, like the former, adinit 
of a vast variety of degrees, from absolute doubt- 
ing up to moral certainty. When the ancient phi- 


_ losopher, who was. shipwrecked in a strange 


country, discovered certain geometrical figures 


+ Butler’s Anology. Introduction. 
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drawn upon the sand by the sea shore, he was 
naturally led to believe, with adegree of assurance 
not inferiour to moral certainty, that the country 
was inhabited by men, some of whom -were men 
of study and science, like himself. Had these 
figures been less regular, and liker chance work, 
the presumption from analogy, of the country 
being inhabited, would have been weaker; and 
had they been of such a nature as left it alto- 
gether dubious, whether they were the work of 
accident or of design, the evidence would have 
been too ambiguous to serve as a foundation for 
any opinion. 

In reasoning from analogy, we argue from a 
fact or thing experienced to something similar 
not experienced; and from our view of the for- 
mer arises an opinion with regard to the latter; 
which opinion will be found to imply a greater 
or less degree of assurance, according as the in- 
stance from which we argue is more or less simi- 


lar to the instance ¢o which we argue. Why the — 
° zs we 
degree of our assurance is determined by the de- 


_ gree of likeness, we cannot tell; but we know by 
experience, that this is the case: and by experi- 
ence also we know, that our assurance, such as it 
is, arises immediately in the mind, whenever we 
fix our attention on the circumstances in which 
the probable event is expected, so as to trace their 
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resemblance to those circumstances in which we 
have knowna simiiar event to take place. A child, 
who has been burnt with a redhot coal, is care- 
ful to avoid touching the flame of a candle; for 
as the visible qualities of the latter are like to 
those of the former, he expects, with a very high 
degree of assurance, that the effects produced by 
the candle, operating on.his fingers, will be simi- 
Jar to those produced by the burning coal. And 
it deserves to be remarked, that the judgment a 
child forms on these occasions may arise, and 
often doth arise previous to education and rea- 
soning, and while ,experience is very limited. 
Knowing that a lighted candle is a dangerous 
ebject, he will be shy of touching a glowworm, 
or a piece of wet fish shining in the dark, because 
of their resemblance to the flame of a candle: but 
as this resemblance is but imperfect, his judg- 
ment, with regard to the consequences of touch- 
ing these objects, will probably be more inclined 
to doubt, than in the former case, where the in- 


_- stances were more similar. 


Those who are acquainted with astronomy, 
think it probable, that the planets are inhabited. 
by living creatures, on account of their being in 
all other respects so like our earth. A man, who 
thinks them not much bigger than they appear 
te the eye, never dreams of such a notion; for te. 
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him they seem in every respect unlike our earth: 
and there is no other way of bringing him over 
to the astronomer’s opinion, than by explaining 
to him those particulars in which the planets and 
our earth resemble one another. As soon as he 
comprehends these particulars, and this resem- 
blance, his mind of its own accord admits the 
probability of the new opinion, without being led 
to it by any medium of proof, connecting the 
facts he hath experienced with other similar and 
probable facts lying beyond the reach of his ex- 
perience. Such a proof indeed could not be given. 
If he were not convinced of the probability by 
the bare view of the facts, you would impute his 
perseverance in his old opinion, either to obsti- 
nacy, or to want of common sense; two mental 
disorders for which logick provides no remedy. 


SECTION VIII. 


Of Faith in Testimony. 


THERE are in the world many men, whose dec- 
laration concerning any fact which they have 
seen, and of which they are competent judges, 
would engage my belief as effectually as the evi- 
dence of my own senses. A metaphysician may 
fell me. that this implicit confidence in testimony 
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4is unworthy of a philosopher, and that my faith 
ought to be more rational. It may be so; but I 
believe as before notwithstanding. And I find 
that all men have the same confidence in the tes- 
timony of certain persons; and that if a man 
should refuse to think as other men do in this 
matter, he would be called obstinate, whimsical, 
narrowminded, and a fool. If, after the experi- 
ence of so many ages, men are still disposed to 
believe the word of an honest man, and find ne 
inconvenience in doing so, I must conclude, that 
it is not only natural, but rational, expedient, and 
manly, to credit such testimony: and though I 
were to peruse volumes of metaphysick written 
in proof of the fallibility of testimony, I should 
still, like the rest of the world, believe credible 
_ testimony without fear of inconvenience. I know 
very well, that testimony is not admitted in proof 
of any doctrine in mathematicks, because the evi- 
dence of that science is of a different kind. But 
is truth to be found in mathematicks only? Is the 
geometrician the only person who exerts a ra- 
tional belief? Do we never find conviction arise in 
our minds, except when we contemplate an in- 
tuitive axiom, or run over a mathematical demon- 
stration? In natural philosophy, a science not infe- 
riour to pure mathematicks in the certainty of its 
conclusions, testimony is admitted as a sufficient 
proof of many facts. To believe testimony, there- 
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fore, is agreeable to nature, to reason, and to 
sound philosophy. 

When we believe the declaration of an honest 
man, in regard to facts of which he has had ex- 
perience, we suppose, that by the view or percep- 
tion of those facts, his senses have been affected 
in the same manner as ours would have been, if 
we had been in his place. So that faith in testi- 
mony is in part resolvable into that conviction 
which is produced by the evidence of sense; at 
least if we did not believe our senses, we could 
not, without absurdity, believe testimony; if we 
have any tendency to doubt the evidence of sense, 
we must, in regard to testimony, be equally scep- 
tical. Those philosophers, therefore, who would 
persuade us to reject the evidence of sense, among 


whom are to be reckoned all who deny the exis- _ 
tence of matter, are not to be considered as mere — 
theorists, whose speculations are of too abstract 


a nature to do any harm, but as men of very dan- 
gerous principles. Not to mention the bad effects 
of such doctrine upon science in general,* I would 


cars 


he 


Pm) 
only at present call upon the reader to attend to — 


its influence upon our religious opinions and his- 
torical knowledge. Testimony is the grand exter- 
nal evidence of christianity. All the miracles 
wrought by our Saviour, and particularly that 


* See below, part 2. chap. 2. sect. 2, 
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great decisive miracle, his resurrection from the 
clead, were so many appeals to the senses of men, 
in proof of his divine mission: and whatever some 
unthinking cavillers may obj ject, this we affirm to 
_ be not only the most proper, but the only proper, 
kind of external evidence that can be employed, 
consistently with man’s free agency and moral 
probation, for establishing a popular and univer- 
sal religion among mankind. Now, if matter has 
no existence but in our mind, our senses are de- 
ceitful: and if so, St.. Thomas must have been 
deceived when he felt, and the rest of the apostles 
when they saw, the body of their Lord after his 
resurrection; and all the facts recorded in history, 
both sacred and civil, were no better than dreams 
or delusions, with which perhaps St. Matthew, 
St. John, and St. Luke, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
F ana Cesar, were affected, but which they had no 
- more ground of believing to be real, than I have 
of believing, in consequence of my having dream- 
edit, that I was last night in Constantinople. Nay, 
if I admit the nonexistence of matter, I must 
Whelieve; that what my senses declare to be true, 
is not only not truth, but contrary to it. For does 
not this philosophy teach, that what seems to hu- 
man sense to exist does not exist; and that what 
seems corporeal is incorporeal? And are not exis- 
tence, and nonexistence, materiality and immate- 
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riality, contraries? Now, if men ought to believe 
the contrary of what their senses declare to be 
true, the evidence of all history, of all testimony, 
and indeed of all external perception, is no longer 


any evidence of the reality of the facts warranted 


by it; but becomes, rather a proof that those facts 
did never happen. If it be urged, as an objection 
to this reasoning, that BERKELEY was a chris- 
tian, notwithstanding his scepticism (or paradoxi- 
cal belief) in other matters; I answer, that though 
he maintained the doctrine of the nonexistence 
of body, there is no evidence that he understood 
it: nay, there is positive evidence that he did not; 
as I shall have occasion to show afterwards. * 
Again, when we believe a man’s word, because 
we know him to be honest, or, in other words, 
have had experience of his veracity, all reasoning 


on such testimony is supported by the evidence — 


of experience, and by our presumption of the 
continuance of the laws of nature: the first evi- 


dence resolves itself into instinctive conviction, — 


and the second is itself an instinctive presump- | 


tion. The principles of common sense, therefore, 
are the foundation of all true reasoning concern- 
ing testimony of this kind. 


It is said by Mr. Hume, in his essay on mira- 


* See part 2. chap. 2. sect. 2. of this essay. 
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cles, that our belief of any fact from the report 
of eyewitnesses is derived from no other princi- 
ple than experience; that is, from our observation 
_ pf the veracity of human testimony, and of the 
esi conformity of facts tothe report of witnesses. 
-'This doctrine is confuted with great elegance and 
precision, and with invincible force of argument, 
an Dr. Campbell’s dissertation on miracles. It is, 
indeed, like most of Mr. Humn’s capital doc- 
‘trines, repugnant to matter of fact: for our credu- 
‘lity is greatest when our experience is least; that 
-is, when we are children; and generally grows 
Jess and less, in proportion as our experience be- 
comes more and more extensive: the very con- 
trary of which must happen, if Mr. Humn’s doc- 
trine were true. 

There is then in man a propensity to believe 
testimony antecedent to that experience, which 
i Mr. Hume supposes, of the conformity of facts 
| to the report of witnesses. But there is another 
| sort of experience, which may perhaps have some 

influence in determining children to believe in 
testimony. Man is naturally disposed to speak as 
he thinks; and most men do so: for the greatest 
liars speak truth much oftener than they utter 
falsehood. It is unnatural for human creatures to 
falsify; and they never think of departing from 
the truth, except they have some end to answer 


‘ 
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by it.» Accordingly children, while their native 
simplicity remains uncorrupted, while they have 
no vice to disguise, no punishment to fear, and 
no artificial scheme to promote, do always spea . sa 
as they think: and so generally is their veracity 
acknowledged, that it has passed into a proverb, - 
That children and fools tell truth. Now I am not 
certain, but this their innate propensity to speak 
truth, may in part account for their readiness to 
believe what others speak. They do not suspect 
the veracity of others, because they are conscious 
and confident of their own. However, there is no- 
thing absurd or. unphilosophical in supposing, 
that they believe testimony by one Jaw of their 
nature, and speak truth by another. I seek not 
therefore to resolve the former principle into the 
latter; I mention them for the sake only of ob-_ 
serving, that whether they be allowed to be dif- — 
ferent principles, or different effects of the same 
principle, our general doctrine remains equally "4 
clear, namely, That all reasoning concerning | 
the evidence of testimony does finally terminate 
in the principles of common sense. This is true, 
as far as our faith in testimony is resolvable into 
experimental conviction; because we have alrea- 
dy shown, that all reasoning from experience is 
resolvable into intuitive principles, either of cer- 
tain or of probable ee and surely it is no 
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less true, as far as our faith in testimony is itself 
instinctive; and such as cannot be resolved into 
* acs principle. 
= = in testimony does often, but not ag 
ways, amount to absolute certainty. That there 
is such a city as Constantinople, such a country 
as Lapland, and such a mountain as the peak of 
Teneriffe; that there were such men as Hanni- 
bal and Julius Cesar; that England was conquer- 
ed by William the Norman; that Charles I. was 
beheaded;—of these, and such like truths, every 
person acquainted with history and geography 
‘accounts himself absolutely certain. When a 
number of persons, not acting in concert, having 
no interest to disguise the truth, and sufficient 
judges of that to which they bear testimony, con- 
curin making the same report, it would be ac- 
counted madness not to believe them. Nay, when 
a number of witnesses, separately examined, and 
having had no opportunity to concert a plan be- 
_ forehand, do‘all agree in their declarations, we 
~ make no scruple of yielding full faith to their tes- 
timony, even though we have no evidence of 
their honesty and skill; nay, though they be noto- 
rious both for knavery and folly: because the fic- 
tions of the human mind being infinite, it is im- 
possible that each of these witnesses should, by 


mere accident, devise the very same circumstan- 
Vou. IV. 
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ces; if therefore their declarations concur, this is 
a proof, that there is_no fiction in the case, and 
that they all speak from real experience ,and 
knowledge. The inference we form on these oce —_ 
casions 1s supported by arguments mat from — 
our experience; and all arguments of this sort 
are resolvable into the principles of common 
sense. In general, it will be found true of all our 
reasoning concerning testimony, that they are 
founded, either mediately or immediately, upon 
instinctive conviction or instinctive assent; so 
that he who has resolved to believe nothing but 
what he can give a reason for, can never, consist- 
ently with this resolution, believe any thing, ei- 
ther as certain or as probable, upon the testimo- 

ny of other men. 


| 


SECTION IX. - 
Conclusion of this Chapter. son 


“THE conclusion to which we are led by the | 
above induction would perhaps be admitted by 
some to be self-evident, or at least to stand in no 
great need of illustration; to others it might have _ 
been proved a frior: in very few words; but to 
the greater part ofmeacders, a detail of particulars 
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may be necessary, in order to produce that stea- 
dy and well grounded conviction which it is my 
ambition to establish. 
nom The argument a priori might be comprehend- 
___ edin the following words. If there be any crea- 
tures in human shape, who deny the distinction 
between truth and falsehood, or who are uncon- 
scious of that distinction, they are far beyond the 
reach, and below the notice, of philosophy, and 
therefore have no concern in this inquiry. Who- 
. ever is sensible of that distinction, and is willing 
to acknowledge it, must confess, that truth is 
something fixed and determinate, depending not 
upon man, but upon the Author of nature. The 
fundamental principles of truth must therefore 
rest upon their own evidence, perceived intui- 
tively by the understanding. If they did not, if 
reasoning were necessary to enforce them, they 
must be exposed to perpetual vicissitude, and ap- 
pear under a different form in every individual, 
according to the peculiar turn and character of 
his reasoning powers. Were this the case, no man 
could know, of any proposition, whether it were 
true or false, till after he had heard all the argu- 
ments that had been urged for and against it; and, 
even then, he could not know with certainty, 
whether he had heard all that could be urged: fu- 
ture disputants might overturn the former argu- 
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ments, and produce new ones, to continue unan- 
swered for a while, and then submit, in their turn, 

to their successours. Were this the case, there 
could be no such thing as an appeal to the com- | 
mon sense of mankind, even as in a state of nasa 
ture there can be no appeal to the law; every 
man would be “a law unto himself,” not in mo- 
tals only, but in science of every kind. 

We sometimes repine at the narrow limits 
prescribed to human capacity. Hitherto shalt thou 
come, and no further, seems a hard prohibition, | 
when applied to the operations of mind. But as 
in the material world, it is to this prohibition 
man owes his security and existence; so, in the 
immaterial system, it is to this we owe our 
dignity, our virtue, and our happiness. A beacon 
blazing from a well known promontory is a wel- 
come object to the bewildered mariner; who is 
so far from repining that he has not the benefi- 
cial light in his own keeping, that he is sensible 
its utility depends on its being placed on the firm 
land, and committed to the care of others. 

We have now proved, that “ except we believe 
“ many things without proof, we never can be- 
“ lieve any thing at all; for that all sound rea- 
‘ soning must ultimately rest on the principles 
“ of common sense, that is, on principles intui- 
* tively certain, or intuitively probable; and, con- 
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* sequently, that common sense, is the ultimate 
“ judge of truth, to which reason must continu- 
“¢ ally act in subordination.”’* To common sense, 
therefore, all truth must be conformable; this is 


its fixed and invariable standard. And whatever 


contradicts common sense, or is inconsistent with 
that standard, though supported by arguments 
that are deemed unanswerable, and by names 
that are celebrated by all the criticks, academies, 
and potentates on earth, is not truth but false- 
hood. In a word, the dictates of common sense 
are, in respect to human knowledge in general, 
what the axioms of geometry are in respect to 
mathematicks: on the supposition that those axi- 
oms are false or dubious, all mathematical rea- 
soning falls to the ground; and on the supposition 
that the dictates of common sense are erroneous 
or deceitful, all science, truth and virtue, are 
vain. 

I know not but it may be urged as an objec- 
tion to this doctrine, that, if we grant common 
sense to be the ultimate judge in all disputes, a 
great part of ancient and modern philosophy 
becomes useless. I admit the objection with all 
my heart, in its full force, and with all its conse- 
quences; and yet I must repeat, that if common 


* See part i. chap. 1. sub. fin. 
) 9 
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sense be supposed fallacious, all knowledge is at 
an end; and that even a demonstration of the fal- 
lacy would itself be fallacious and frivolous, lor 
if the dictates of my nature deceive mein one 
vase, how shall I know thatjthey do not deceive 

me in another? When a philosopher demonstrates 
+o me, that matter exists not but in my mind, 
and, independent on me and my faculties, has no 
existence at all; before I admit. his demonstra- 
tion, I must disbelieve all my senses, and distrust 
every principle of belief within me: before I ad- 
mit his demonstration, I must be convinced, that 
Land all mankind are fools; that our Maker made 
us such, and from the beginning intended to im- 
pose on us; and that it was not till about the six 
thousandth year of the world when this impos- 
ture was discovered; and then discovered, not 
by a divine revelation, not by any rational investi- 
gation of the laws of nature, not by any inference 
from previous truths of acknowledged authority, 
but by a pretty play of English and French words, 
to which the learned have given the name of 
metaphysical reasoning. Before I admit this 
pretended demonstration, I must bring myself 
to believe what I find to be incredible; which 
seems to me not a whit less difficult than to per- 

form what is impossible. And when all this is 
tonr if it were row that all this could be- 
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done, pray what is science, or truth, or false- 
hood! Shall I believe nothing? or shall I believe 
every thing? Or am I capable either of belief, 
or of disbelief? Or do I exist? or is there such 
a thing as existence? 

_ The end of all science, and indeed of every 
useful pursuit, is to make men happier, by im- 
proving them in wisdom and virtue. I beg leave 
to ask, whether the present race of men owe any 
part of their virtue, wisdom, or happiness, to 
what metaphysicians have written in proof of 
the nonexistence of matter, and the necessity 
of human actions? If it be answered, that our 
happiness, wisdom, and virtue, are not at all af- 
fected by such controversies, then I must affirmy 


that all such controversies are useless. And if it 


be true, that they have a tendency to promote 
wrangling, which of all kinds of conversation is 
the.most unpleasant, and the most unprofitable; 
or vain polemical disquisition, which cannot be 
carried on without waste of time, and prostitution 
of talents; or scepticism, which tends to make 
a ‘man uncomfortable in himself, and unservice- 
able to others: then I must affirm, that all such 
controversies are both useless and mischievous: 
and that the world would be more wise, cept 
virtuous, and more happy, without them. But it 
is. said, that they improve the understanding, and 
ett 


t 
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render it more capable of discovering truth, and 
detecting errour. Be it so: but though bars and 
locks render our houses secure; and though 
acuteness of hearing and feeling be a valuable 
endowment; it will not follow, that thieves are a 
publick blessing; or that the man is entitled to 
my gratitude, who quickens my touch and hear- 
ing, by putting out my eyes. 

It is further said, that such controversies make 
us sensible of the weakness of human reason, and 
the imperfection of human knowledge; and for 
the sanguinary principles of bigotry and enthu- 
siasm, substitute the milky ones of scepticism 
and moderation. And this is conceived to be of 
prodigious emolument to mankind; because a 
firm attachment to religion, which a man may 
call bigotry if he pleases, doth often give rise to 
a persecuting spirit; whereas a perfect indiffe- 
rence about it, which some men are goodnatured 
enough to call moderation, js a principle of great 
goodbreeding, and gives no sort of disturbance, 
either in private or publick life. This is a plea on 
which our modern scepticks plume themselves 
not a little. And who will venture to arraign the 
virtue or the sagacity of these projectors? To ac- 
complish so great effects by means so simple; 
to prevent such dreadful calamities by so inno- 


cent an artifice; does it not display the perfection 
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of benevolence and wisdom? Truly I can hardly : 
imagine such another scheme, except the follow- 
ing. Suppose a physician of the Sangrado school, 
out of zeal for the interest of the faculty, and the 
publick good, to prepare a bill to be laid before the 
parliament in these words: “ That whereas good 
“ health, especially when of long standing, has a 
“ tendency to prepare the human frame for in- 
‘¢ flammatory distempers, which have been known 
“to give extreme,pain to the unhappy patient, 
“and sometimes even bring him to the grave; 
“and whereas the said health, by making us 
“brisk and hearty, and happy, is apt also, on 


“some occasions, to make us disorderly and li- 


“‘ centious, to the great detriment of glass win- 
“‘ dows, lanthorns, and watchmen: Be it therefore 
‘¢ enacted, That all the inhabitants of these realms, 
“ for the peace of government, and the repose of 
“ the subject, be compelled, on pain of death, to 
“ bring their bodies down to a consumptive habit; 
‘“‘ and that henceforth no person presume to walk 
abroad with a cane, on pain of having his head 
“broke with it, and being set in the stocks for 
“six months; nor to walk at all, except with 
*‘ crutches, to be delivered at the publick charge 
‘© to each person who makes affidavit, that he is 
“ no longer able to walk without them,” &c. He 
who can eradicate conviction from the human 
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heart, may doubtless prevent all the fatal effects 
of enthusiasm and bigotry; and if all human 
bodies were thrown into a consumption, I believe 
there would be an end of riot, as well as of inflam- 
matory diseases. Whether the inconveniences, or 
the remedies, be the greater grievance, might 
perhaps bear a question. Bigotry, enthusiasm, 
and a persecuting spirit, are very dangerous and 
destructive; universal scepticism, would, I am 
sure, be equally so, if it weresto infect the gene- 
rality of mankind. But what has religion and ra- 
tional conviction to do with either? Nothing more 
than good health has to do with acute distempers, 
and rebellious insurrections; or than the peace of 
government, and tranquillity of the subject, have 
to do witha gradual decay of our muscular flesh. 
True religion tends to make men great, and good, 
and happy; and if so, its doctrines can never be 
too firmly believed, nor held in too high venera- 
tion. And if truth be at all attainable in philoso- 
phy, 1 cannot see why we should scruple to re- 
ceive it as such, when we have attained it; nor 
how it can promote candour, goodbreeding, and 
humanity, to pretend to doubt what we do and 
must believe, to profess to maintain doctrines of 
which we are conscious that they shock our un- 
derstanding, to differ in judgment from all the 
world except a few metaphysicians, and to ques- 
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tion the evidence of those principles which all 
other men think unquestionable and sacred. Con- 
viction, and steadiness of principle, is that which 
gives dignity, uniformity, and spirit, to human 
conduct, and without which our happiness can 
neither be lasting nor sincere. It constitutes, as 
it were, the vital stamina of a great and manly 
character: whereas scepticism betrays a sickly 
understanding, and a levity of mind, from which 
nothing can be expected but inconsistence and 
folly. In conjunction with illnature, bad taste, and 
a hard heart, steadiness and strong conviction 
will doubtless make a bad man, and scepticism 
will make a worse: but goodnature, elegant taste, 
and sensibility of heart, when united with firm- 
ness of mind, become doubly respectable; where- 
as ho man can act on the principles of scepticism, 
without incurring universal contempt. But to re- 
turn: 

Mathematicians, and‘natural philosophers, do 
in effect admit the distinction between common 
sense and reason, as illustrated above; for they 
are content to rest their sciences either on self- 
evident axioms, or on experiments warranted by 
the evidence of external sense. The philosophers 
who treat of the mind, do also sometimes profess 
to found their doctrines on the evidence of sense: 
but this profession is merely verbal, for when- 
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ever experience contradicts the system, they 
question the authenticity of that experience, and 
show you, by a most elaborate investigation, that 
it is alla cheat. For it is easy to write plausibly 
on any subject, and in vindication of any doctrine, 
when either the indolence of the reader, or the 
nature of the composition, gives the writer an 
opportunity to avail himself of the ambiguity of 
language. It is not often that men attend to the 
operations of the mind; and when they do, it is 
perhaps with some metaphysical book in their 
hands, which they read with a resolution to ad- 
mire or despise, according as the fashion or their 
humour directs them. In this situation, or even 
when they are disposed to judge impartially of 
the writer, their attention to what passes in their 
own mind is but superficial, and is very apt to be 
swayed by a secret bias in favour of some theory. 
And then, it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
between a natural feeling and a prejudice of édu- 
cation; and our deference to the opinion of a fa- 
yourite author, makes us think it more difficult 
than it really is, and often leads us to mistake 
the one for the other. Nay, the very act of study- 
ing discomposes our minds a little, and prevents 
that free play of the faculties from which alone 
we can judge with accuracy of their real nature. 


“ 
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Besides, language, being originally intended to 
answer the obvious exigencies of life, and express 
the qualities of matter, becomes metaphorical © 
when applied to the operations of mind. Thus 
we talk metaphorically, when we speak of a 
warm imagination, a sound judgment, a tena- 
cious memory, an enlarged understanding; these 
epithets being originally and fropferly expressive 
-of material qualities. This circumstance, however 
obvious, is not always attended to; and hence we 
are apt to mistake verbal analogies for real ones, 
and to apply the laws of matter to the operations 
of mind; and thus, by the mere delusion of words, 
are led into errour before we are aware, and while 
our premises seem to be altogether unexception- 
able. It is a favourite maxim with Locks, as it 
was with some ancient philosophers, that the hu- 
man.soul, previous to education, is like a piece 
of white paper, or tabula rasa; and this simile 
harmless as it may appear, betrays our great 
_modern into several important mistakes. It is 
indeed one of the most unlucky allusions that 
could have been chosen. The human soul, when 
it begins to think, is not extended, nor of a white 
colour, nor incapable of energy, nor wholly unfur- 
nished with ideas, (for, if it think at all, it must 
have some ideas, according to Locne’s definition 
Vou. IV. N 
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of the word,*)noras susceptible of any oneimpres- 
sion or character as of any other. Even when the 
terms we use are not metaphorical, the natural 
abstruseness of the subject makes them appear 
somewhat mysterious; and we are apt to consider 
them as of more significancy than they really are. 
Had Mr. Hume told the world in plain terms, 
that virtue is a species of vice, darkness a sort 
of light, and existence, a kind of nonexistence, 
I know not what metaphysicians might have 
thought of the discovery; but sure I am, no read- 
er of tolerable understanding would have. paid 
him any compliments upon it.t But when he 


* The word zdea serves best to stand for whatsoever is 
the object of the understanding when a man thinks. I 
have used it to express whatever it is which the mind 
can be employed about in thinking. 

Introduction to essay on human understanding, sect. 8, 

7 Mr. Hume had said, that the only principles of con- 
nection among ideas are three, to wit, resemblance, con- 


tiguity in time or place, and cause or effect; Inguiry con- 


ecrning Human Understanding, sect. 3. It afterwards oc- 
curred to him, that contrary ideas have atendency to in- 
troduce one another into the mind. But instead of adding 
contrariety to the list of connecting principles, which he 
eught to have done, and which would have been philo- 
sophical, he assumes the metapbysician, and endeavours 
to prove his enumeration right, by resolving contrariety, 
as a species, into resemblance and causation, as genera 
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says, that contrariety is a mixture of causation 
and resemblance; and, still more, when he brings 
a formal proof of this most sage remark, he im- 
poses on us by the solemnity of the expression; 
we conclude, that “ more is meant than meets the 
“ ear;” and begin to fancy, not that the author is 
absurd or unintelligible, but that we have not sa- 
gacity enough to discover his meaning. It were 
tedious to reckon up one half of the improprie- 
ties and errours which have been introduced into 
the philosophy of human nature, by the indefinite 
application of the words, idea, zmpression, percepi- 
tion, sensation, &c. Nay, it is well known, that 
BERKELEY’s pretended proof of the nonexistence 
of matter, at which common sense stood aghast 


** Contrast, or contrariety,” says he, ‘is a connection 
*‘ among ideas, which may perhaps be considered as a 
*“mixture of causation and resemblance. Where two 
** objects are contrary, the one destroys the other, 7. e. 
“is the cause of its annihilation; and the idea of the an- 
* nihilation of an object implies the idea of its former 
“existence.” Is it possible to make any sense of this? 
Darkness and light are contrary; the one destroys the 
other, or is the cause of its annihilation; and the idea of 
of the annihilation of darkness implies the idea ofits 
former existence. This is given as a proof, that darkness 
partly resembles light, and partly is the cause of light. 
Indeed! But, O si sic omnia dixisset/ This is a harmless 
absurdity. 
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for many years, has no better foundation, than 
the ambiguous use of a word. He who considers 
these things, will not be much disposed to over- 
value metaphysical truth, (as it is called) when 
it happens to contradict any of the natural senti- 
ments of mankind. 

In the laws of nature, when Pcceasebly under- 
stood, there appear no contradictions: it is only 
in the systems of philosophers that reason and 
common sense are at variance. No man of com- 
mon sense ever did or could believe, that the 
horse he saw coming towards him at full gallop 
was an idea in his mind, and nothing else; no 
thief was ever such a fool as to plead in his own 
defence, that his crime was necessary and una- 
voidable, for that man is born to pick pockets as 
the sparks fly upward. When reason invades the 
tights of common sense, and presumes to arraign 
that. authority by which she herself acts, non- 
sense and confusion must of necessity ensue; 
science will soon come to have neither head nor 
tail, beginning nor end; philosophy will grow 
contemptible; and its adherents, far from being 
treated, as in former times, upon the footing of 
conjurers, will be thought by the vulgar, and by 
every man of sense, to be little better than down- 
right fools. 
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ESSAY ON TRUTH: 


PART II. 


iLLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRECEDING DOC- 
TRINE, WITH INFERENCES. 


Bur now a difficulty occurs, which it is not 
easy to solve. Granting what is said above to be 
true; that all legitimate reasoning, whether of 
certain or of probable evidence, does not finally 
resolve itself into principles of common sense, 
which we must admit as certain, or as probable, 
upon their own authority; that therefore com- 
mon sense is the foundation and the standard of all 
just reasoning; and that the genuine sentiments of 
nature are never erroneous: yet by what criterion 
shall we know a sentiment of nature from a pre- 
judice of education, a dictate of common sense. 
from the fallacy of an inveterate opinion? Must 
every principle be admitted as true, which we 
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believe without being able to assign a reason? 
then where is our security against prejudice and 
implicit faith? Or must every principle that seems 
intuitively certain, or intuitively probable, be rea- 
soned upon, that we may know whether it be 
really what it seems? then where is our security 
against the abuse so much insisted on, of subjece. 
ting common sense to the test of reasoning! At 
what point must reason stop 1n its investigations, 
and the dictates of common sense be admitted as 
decisive and final? 

It is much to be regretted, that this matter has 
been so little attended to: for a full andsatisfactory 
discussion of it would do more real service to the 
philosophy of human nature, than all the systems 
of logick in the world; would at once exalt pneu- 
matology to the dignity of science, by settling it 
on a firm and unchangeable foundation; and 
would go a great way to banish sophistry from 
science, and rid the world of scepticism. This is 
indeed the grand desideratum in logick; of no 
less importance to the moral sciences, thanthe dis- 
covery of the longitude to navigation. That I shall 
fully solve this difficulty, fam not so vain, nor 
so ignorant, as to imagine. But I humbly hope I 
shall be able to throw some light on the subject, 
and contribute a little to facilitate the progress of 
those who may hereafter engage in the same 
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pursuit. If I can accomplish even this, I shall do 
a service to truth, philosophy and mankind: if I 
should be thought to fail, there is yet something 
meritorious in the attempt. To have set the ex- 
ample, may be of consequence. 

I shall endeavour to conduct the reader to the 
-conclusion I have come toon this subject, by the 
“same steps that led me thither; a method which 
I presume will be more conspicuous, and more 
satisfying, than if I were first to lay down a 
theory, and then < assign the reasons. By the way, 
I cannot help expressing a wish, that this method 
of investigation were less uncommon, and that 
philosophers would sometimes explain to us, not 
only their discoveries, but also the process of 
thought and experiment, whether accidental or 
intentional, by which they were led to them. 

If the boundary of reason and common sense 
had never been settled in any science, I would 
abandon my present scheme as desperate. But 
when I reflect, that in some of the sciences it has 
been long settled, with the utmost accuracy, and 
to universal satisfaction, I conceive better hopes; 
and flatter myself, that it may perhaps be pos- 
sible to fix it even in the philosophy of the mind. 
The sciences in which this boundary has been 
long settledand acknowledged, are, mathematicks, 
and natural philosophy; and it is remarkable, that 
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more truth has been discovered in those sciences 
than in any other. Now, there is not a more ef- 
fectual way of learning the rules of any art, than 
by attending to the practice of those who have 
performed in it most successfully: a maxim 
which, I suppose, is no less applicable to the art 
of investigating truth, than to the mechanical and 
the fine arts. Let us see then, whether, by at- 
tending to the practice of mathematicians and 
natural philosophers, as contrasted with the 
practice of those who have treated of the human 
mind, we can make any discoveries preparatory 
to the solution of this difficulty. 


“2? 
CHAPTER I. 


Confirmation of this Theory from the Practice of 
— Mathematicians and Natural Philosophers. 


SECTION L. 


"THAT the distinction between reason and 
common sense, as here explained, is acknow- 
ledged by mathematicians, we have already 
shown.* They haye been wise enough to trust 
to the dictates of common sense, and to take that 
for truth which they were under a necessity of be- 
lieving, even though it was not in their power to 
prove it by argument. When a mathematician 
arrives, in the course of his reasoning, at a prin- 
ciple which he must believe, and which is of itself 
so evident, that no argument could either illus- 

“trate or enforce it, he then knows, that his reason 
can carry him no further, and he sits down con- 
tented; and if he can satisfy himself, that the 
whole investigation is fairly conducted, and does 
indeed terminate in this self-evident principle, 
he is persuaded, that his conclusion is true, and 


* See part i. chap. 2. sect. 1. 
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cannot be false. Whereas the scepticks, from a 
strange conceit, that the dictates of their under- 
standing are fallacious, and that nature has her 
ak SRN in every corner, commission- 
ed and sworn to play tricks with poor mortals, 
cannot find in their heart to admit any thing as 
truth, upon the bare authority of their common 
sense. It is doubtless a great advantage to geo- 
metry, that its first principles are so few, its ideas 
so distinct, and its language so definite. Yet a 
captious and paradoxical wrangler might, by dint 
of sophistry, involve the principles even of this 
science in confusion, provided he thought it worth 
his while.* But geometrical paradoxes would not 
rouse the attention of the publick; whereas moral 
paradoxes, when men begin to look about for ar- 
guments ‘in vindication of impiety and immor- 
ality, become interesting, and can hardly fail of a 
powerful and numerous patronage. The corrupt 
judge; the prostituted courtier; the statesman 
who enriches himself by the plunder and blood of 
his country; the pettifogezer, who fattens on the 
spoils of the fatherless and the widow; the op- 


*The author of the treatise of human nature has actu- 
ally attempted this in his first volume; but finding, no 
doubt, that the publick would not take any concern in 
that part of his system, be has not republished it in his 
ESSAYS. 
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pressor, who to pamper his own beastly appetite, 
abandons the deserving peasant to beggary and 
despair; the hypocrite, the debauchee, the game- 
ster, the blasphemer, prick up their ears when 
they are told, that a celebrated author has written 
a book containing such doctrines, or leading to 
such consequences, as the following: ‘ That 
‘¢ moral and intellectual virtues are nearly of the 
“ same kind:”* in other words, Vhat-to want 
honesty, and to want understanding, are equally 
the objects of moral disapprobation: “ That every 
*¢ human action is necessary, and could not have 
“ been different from what it is:?’+ “ Vhat when 
“ we speak of power as an attribute of any being, 
«« God himself, not excepted, we use words with- 
“out meaning: That we can form no idea of 
“power, nor of any being indued with any 
“ power, much less of one indued with infinite 
“* power; and that we can never have reason to 
“ believe, that any object, or quality of an object, 
“ exists, of which we cannot form an idea:{ That 
“it is unreasonable to believe God to be infi- 
* nitely wise and good, while there is any evil or 
‘ disorder in the universe; and that we have no 


n 


* Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 3. part 3. sect. 4. 

+ Hume’s Essays, vol. 2. p. 91. edit. 1767. 

+ Treatise of Human Nature, vol, 1. p. 284. 502. 
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“¢ eood reason to think, that the universe proceeds 
% from a cause:* That the external world does 
“not exist, or at least that its existence may 
‘‘ reasonably be doubted;’’t and “that if the 
“ external world be once called in doubt, we 
“ shall be at a loss to find arguments, by which 
‘6 we may prove the existence of the Supreme 
“ Being, or any of his attributes:} That those 
“who believe any thing certainly, are fools;”’| 
«“ That adultery must be practised, if men would 
“ obtain all the advantages of life; that, if gener- 
“ally practised, it would in time cease to be 
‘“‘ scandalous; and that, if practised secretly and 
“frequently, it would by degrees come to be 
“ thought no crime at all:** ‘“* That the question 
‘* concerning the substance of the soul is unintel- 
“ ligible:t+ That matter and motion may often be 
“ regarded as the cause of thought:}t and, That 
“the soul of man becomes every different mo- 
“ menta different being:’’|||| from which doctrine 


* Hume’s essay on a particular providence, and future 
state. ; 

} Berkeley and Hume, passim. 

+ Hume’s essay on the sceptical philosophy, part 1. 

|| Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1 p. 468. 

** Hume’s Essays, vol. 2. p. 409. edit. 1767. 

+{ Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 434. 

$+ Id. ibid. 

|||] Id. vol. 1. p. 48. 
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it must follow as a consequence, that the actions 
I performed last year, or this morning, whether 
virtuous or vitious, are no more imputable to 
me, than the virtues of Aristides are imputabie to 
Nero, or the crimes of Nero to the man or Ross. 
I know no geometrical axiom, more perspicu- 
ous, more evident, more generally acknowledged, 
than this proposition, (which every man believes 
of himself) “ My body exists;” yet this has been 
denied and volumes written to prove it false. 
Who will pretend to set bounds to this spirit of 
scepticism and sophistry? Where are the princi- 
ples that can stop its progress, when it has already 
attacked the existence, both of the human body, 
and of the human soul? When it denies, and at- 
tempts to disprove this, I cannot see why it may 
not as well deny a whole to be greater than a 
part, the radii of the same circle to be equal to 
ene another; and affirm, that two right lines do 
contain a space, and that it is possible for the 
same thing to be and not to be. 
~ Had our scepticks been-consulted when the 
first geometrical institutions were compiled, they 
would have given a strange turn to the face of 
affairs. They would have demanded reasons for 
the belief of every axiom: and as none could 
have been given, would have suspected a fallacy; 
and probably (for the art of metaphysical book- 
Vox. IV. oO 
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making is not of difficult attainment) have made 
books to prove @ priorz, that an axiom, from its 
very nature, cannot be true; or at least that we 
cannot with certainty pronounce whether it is so 
or not. * Take heed to yourselves, gentlemen; 
“you are going to lay the foundations of a 
“ science; be careful to lay them as deep as pos- 
“ sible. Let the love of doubt and disputation 
“animate you to invincible perseverance. You 
“must go deeper; truth (if there be any such 
“ thing) loves profundity and darkness. Hitherto 
“ T see you quite distinctly; and, let me tell you, 
“ that is a strong presumption against your me- 
“ thod of operation. I would not\give two pence 
*« for that philosophy which is obvious and intel- 
“ ligible.* Tear up that prejudice, that I. may 
‘‘ see what supports it. I see you cannot move 
“it, and therefore am disposed to question its 
“‘ stability; you cannot pierce it, therefore who 
“knows but it may be made of unsound mate- 
“vials? There is no trusting to appearances. It 
“is the glory of a philosopher to doubt; yea, be 
“ must doubt, both when he is doubtful, and when 
“he is not doubtful.t Sometimes, indeed, we phi- 


* See Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 3, 4 


+ A true sceptick will be diffident of his philoso: 
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“ Josophers are absolutely and necessarily deter- 
“ mined to live, and talk, and act, like other people, 
‘and to believe the existence both of ourselves and 
“of other things: but tothis absolute and necessary 
“ determination, we ought not to submit, but in 
“every incident of life still to preserve our 
“scepticism. Yes, friend, I tell you, we ought 
‘ still to do what is contrary to that to which we 
“are absolutely and necessarily determined.* I 
“ see you preparing to speak; but I tell you once 
“ for all, that if you reason or believe any thing 
“ certainly, you are a fool.t—Good sir, how deep 


n 


**phical doubts, as well as of his philosophical convic- 
*tion.? Treatise of Human Nature, vol.1 p. 474. 

* «TY dine, I play a game at backgammon, I converse, 
“and am merry with my friends; and when, after three 
“or four hours’ amusement, I would return to these 
“* speculations, they appear so cold, so strained, and so 
“¢ ridiculous, that I cannot find in my heart to enter into 

‘them any further. Here then I find myself absolutely 
** and necessarily determined to live, and talk, and act, 
‘ike other people in the common affairs of life.” 

Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 467. 

In all the incidents of life we ought still to preserve 
“our scepticism. If we bclieve that fire warms, or 
“* water refreshes, it is only because it costs us too much 
*€ pains to think otherwise. Nay, if we are philosophers, 
“* it ought only to be upon sceptical principles.” 

Id. p. 469. * 

+ If J must be a fool, as all those who reason or be- 
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« must we dig? Is not this a sure foundation’—J 
“ have no reason to think so, as I cannot see 
“what is under it—-Théh we must dig down- 
“ wards in infinitum!—And why not? You think 
“ you are arrived at certainty. This very conceit 
“ of yours is a proof that you have not gone deep 
“ enough: for you must know, that the under- 
“ standing, when it acts alone, and according to 
“its most general principles, entirely subverts 
“ itself, and leaves not the lowest degree of evi- 
“‘ dence in any proposition, either in philosophy 
“ or common life.* This to the illiterate vulgar 
‘‘ may seem as great a contradiction or paradox, 
“as if we were to talk ofa man’s jumping down 
‘‘his own throat: but we whose brains are heated 
“with metaphysick, are not startled at paradoxes 
“ or contradictions, because we are ready to re- 
“ ject all belief and reasoning, and can look upon 
“no opinion even as more probable or more likely 
“ than another.t You are no true philosopher if 


“* lieve any thing certaznly, are, my follies shall at least 
‘* be natural and agreeable.” Id. p. 468. 

* Verbatim from Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1. 
p. 464. 465. 


tT ‘* The intense view of these manifold contradictions 
‘and imperfections in human reason, has so wrought. 
‘upon me, and heated my brain, that I am ready to re- 
“ject all belief and reasoning, and can Joak upon na 
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“you either begin or end your inquiries with 
“the belief of any thing.—Well, sir, you may 
“ doubt and dispute as long as you please; but I 
“believe that I am come to a sure foundation: 
“ here therefore will I begin to build, for I am 
“ certain there can be no danger in trusting to 
“the stability of that which is immovable.—Cer- 
“tain! Poor credulous fool! Hark ye, sir, you 
“ may be what the vulgar call an honest man, and 
“a good workman; but I am certain (I mean I 
“am in doubt whether I may not be certain) that 
* you are no philosopher. Philosopher indeed! to 
* take a thing of such consequence for granted, 
“¢ without proof, without examination! I hold you 
* four to one, that I shall demonstrate a@ frior?, 
“ that this same edifice of yours will be good for 
“ nothing. I am inclined to think, that we live in 
‘‘ too early a period to discover ANY PRINCIPLES 
“ that will bear the examination of the latest 
posterity; the world, sir, is not yet arrived at 
“the years of discretion: it will be time enough, 
“ two or three thousand years hence, for men to 
“begin to dogmatize, and affirm, that two and 
“two are four; that a triangle is not a square; 
“ that the radii of the same circle are equal; that 


** opinion even as more probable or likely than another.” 
Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 466. 
O 2 
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“ awhole is greater than one of its parts; that 
“ ingratitude and murder are trimes; that bene- 
“ volence, justice, and fortitude, are virtues; that 
“fire burns; that the sun shines; that human 
“© creatures exist, or that there is such a thing 
“ as existence. These are points, which our pos- 
terity, if they be wise, will probably reject.* 


< 
” 


*« Perhaps we are still in too early an age of the 
world, to discover any principles which will bear the 
© examination of the latest posterity.” 
Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 473. 

Some perhaps may blame me for laying any stress on 
detached sentences, and for understanding these strong 
expressions in a strict signification. But it is not my 
intention to take any unfair advantages. I should wil- 
lingly impute these absurd sentences and expressions 
to the author’s inadvertency: but then I must impute 
the whole system to the same cause; for they imply no- 
thing that is not again and again inculcated, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, in Mr. Hume’s writings. It is true 
some of them are self-contradictory, and all of them 
strongly display the futility of this pretended science. 
But who is to blame for this? Again, if this science be 
so useless, and if its inutility be sometimes acknow- 
ledged even by Mr. Hume himself, why, it may be said, 
so much zeal in confuting it? For this plain reason, be- 
cause it is immoral and pernicious, as well as unprofit- 
able and absurd; and because, with all its absurdity, it 
has been approved and admired; and been the occasion 
of evil to individuals, and of detriment as well as danger 
to society. 
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« These are points, which if they do not reject, 
“ they will be arrant fools. This is my judgment, 
“ and I am certain it is right. I maintain, indeed, 
* that mankind are certain of nothing: but I 
“ maintain, notwithstanding, that my ewn opin- 
“ions are true. And if any body is illnatured 
“ enough to call this a contradiction, 1 protest 
“ against his judgment, and once for all declare, 
“ that I mean not either to contradict myself, or 
“ to acknowledge myself guilty of self-contradic- 
eettoner 

I am well aware, that mathematical certainty 
is not to be expected in any science but mathe- 
maticks. But I suppose that in every science, 
some kind of certainty is attainable, or somethin ey 
at least sufficient to command belief: and whe- 
ther this rest on self-evident axioms, or on the 
evidence of sense, memory, or testimony, it is 
“still certain to me, if I feel that I must believe 
it. And in every science, as well as in geometry, 
I presume it wouldbe consistent both with logick 
and with good sense, to take that for an ultimate 
frincifpile, which forces our belief by its own intrin- 
sick evidence, and which cannot by any reasoning be 
rendered more evident. 
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SECTION If. 


Yw natural philosophy, the evidence of sense 
and mathematical evidence go hand in hand; 
and the one produces conviction as effectually as 
the other. A natural philosopher would make a 
poor figure, should he take it in his head to dis- 
believe or distrust the evidence of his senses. 
The time was, indeed, when matters were on a 
different footing; when physical truths were made 
out, not by experiment and observation, but by 
dint of syllogism, or in the more compendious 
way of ¢rse dixit. But natural philosophy was 
then, what the philosophy of the mind in the 
hands of our scepticks is now, a system of so- 
phisms, contrived for the vindication of false 
theories. 

That natural philosophers never question the 
evidence of sense, nor seek either to disprove or 
to correct it by reasoning, is a position, which to 
many may at first sight seem disputable. I fore- 
see several objections, but shall content myself 
with examining two of the most important. And 
these I shall set in such a light, as will, I hope, 
show them to be inconclusive, and at the same 
time preclude ali other objections. 

1. Do we not, (it will be said) both in our phy- 
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sical observations, and in the common affairs of 
life, reject the evidence of sight, in regard to the 
magnitude, extension, figure, and distance of 
visible objects, and trust to that of touch, which 
we know to be less fallacious? I see two build- 
ings on the top of yonder mountain; they se¢em 
to my eyes to be only three or four feet asunder, 
of a round shape, and not larger than my two 
thumbs: but I have been at the place, and having 
ascertained their distance, size, and figure, by 
touch, or mensuration, 1 know, that they are 
square towers, forty yards asunder, and fifty feet 
high. Do I not in this case rejectthe evidence 
of my sight as fallacious, and trust to that of 
touch? And what is it but reason that induces me 
to do so? How then can it be said, that from the 
evidence of sense there is no appeal to reason: 
Tt will, however, be easy to show, that in this in- 
stance we distrust neither sight nor touch, but 
believe implicitly in both; not because we can 
confirm their evidence by reasoning, but because 
the law of our nature will not permit-us to disbe- 
lieve their evidence. 

Do you perceive these two objects when you 
shut your eyes? No.—It is, then, by your sight 
only that you perceive them? It is—Does your 
sight perceive any thing in these two objects, 
but a certain visible magnitude, extension and 
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figure? No.—Do you believe that these towers 
really appear to your eyes round, three feet as- 
under, and of the size of your thumbs? Yes, I 
believe they have that appearance to my eyes.— 
And do you not also believe, that, to the eyes of 
all men who see as you do, and look at these ob- 
jects from the place in which you now stand, they 
have the very same appearance? I have no reason 
to think otherwise —You believe, then, that the 
visible magnitude, distance, and shape, of these 
towers, is what it appears to be? Or do you think 
that your eyes see wrong? Be sure, the visible 
magnitude, figure, and distance, are not different 
from what I perceive them to be —But how do 
you know, that what you perceive by sight either 
exists, or is what it appears to be? Not by rea- 
soning, but by instinct. 

Of the visible magnitude, extension, and fig- 
ure, our eyes give us atrue perception. Itisa 
law of nature, That while visible objects retire 
from the eye, the visible magnitude becomes less 
as the distance becomes greater: and the propor- 
tion between the increasing distance and the de- 
creasing visible magnitude is so well known, that 
the visible magnitude of any given object placed 
at a given distance, may be ascertained with geo- 
metrical exactness. The true visible magnitude 
of objects is therefore a fixed and determinate 
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thing; that is, the visible magnitude of the same 
object, at the same distance, is always the same: 
we believe, that it is what our eyes perceive it to 
be; if we did not, the art of perspective would be 
impossible; at least we could not acknowledge, 
that there is any truth in that art. 

But the object (you reply) seems no bigger 
than your thumb; and you believe it to be fifty 
feet high: how is that sensation reconcileable 
with this belief? You may easily reconcile them, 
by recollecting, (what.is obvious enough) that 
the object of your belief is the tangible magni- 
tude; that of your sensation, the visible. The 
visible magnitude is a perception of sense; and 
we have seen already, that,it is conceived to be a 
true, and not a fallacious perception; the tangible 
magnitude you do not at present perceive by 
sense; you only remember it; or perhaps you 
infer it from the visible, in consequence of your 
knowledge of the laws of perspective. When we 
see a lump of salt at a little distance, we may 
perhaps take it for sugar. Is this a false sensa- 
tion? Is this a proof, either that our taste, or that 
our sight is fallacious? No: this is only an erro- 
neous opinion formed upon a true sensation. A 
false sensation we cannot suppose it to be, with- 
out supposing that tastes are perceived by the 
eyes. And you cannot believe your opinion of 
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the magnitude of these towers to be a false sen- 
sation, except you believe that tangible qualities 
are perceived by sight. When we speak of the 
magnitude of objects, we generally mean the 
tangible magnitude, which is no more an object 
of sight than of hearing. For it is demonstrated 
in opticks, that a person indued with sight, but so 
fettered from his birth as to have no opportunity 
of gaining experience by touch, could never form 
any distinct notion of the distance, extension, 
magnitude, or figure of any thing.. These are 
perceptions, not of sight, butof touch. We judge 
of them indeed from the visible appearance; but 
itis only in consequence of our having found, 
that certain changes an the visible appearance 
do always accompany, and intimate, certain 
changes in the tangible distance, magnitude, and 
figure. Visible magnitude, and tangible magni- 
tude, are quite different things; the former 
changes with every change of distance, the latter 
is always the same; the one is perceived by one 
sense, the other by another. So that when you 
say, I see a tower two miles off, which appears 
no bigger than my thumb, and yet I believe it to 
be a thousand times bigger than my whole body; 
—your sensation is perfectly consistent with your 
belief: the contrariety is merely verbal: for the 
word digger, in the first clause, refers to visible, 
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in the second, to tangible magnitude. There is 
here no more real inconsistency than if you were 
to say, I see a conical body of a white colour, and 
T believe it to have a sweet taste. If there be any 
difficulty in conceiving this, it must arise from 
our being more apt to confound the objects of 
sight and touch, than those of any other two 
senses. As the knowledge of tangible qualities is 
of more consequence to our happiness and pre- 
servation, than the knowledge of visible appear- 
ances, which in themselves can do neither good 
nor harm; we fix our principal attention on the 
tangible magnitude, the visible appearance serv- 
ing only as a sign by which we judge of it: the 
mind makes an instantaneous transition from the 
visible appearance, which it overlooks, to the 
tangible quality, og which it fixeth its attention: 
and the sign isas little attended to, in comparison 
of the thing signified, as the shape of written 
characters, or the sound of articulate voicos, in 
comparison of the ideas which the writer or 
speaker means to communicate. 

But all men (it may be said) do not thus dis- 
tinguish between visible and tangible magnitude. 
Many philosophers have affirmed, and the vulgar 
still believe, that magnitude is a sensation both 
of sight and touch: those people, therefore, when 
sensible of the diminished visible appearance of 

Vou. IV. P 
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the distant object, must suppose, that the per- 
ception they receive by sight of the magnitude of 
that object, is really a false perception; because 
different from what they should receive by touch, 
or even by sight, if the object were within three 
yards of their eyes. At any rate, they must sup- 
pose that what their sight perceives concerning 
magnitudes is not always to be depended on; and 
therefore that their sight is a fallacious faculty. 
Let this objection have as much weight as you 
please; yet will it not prove, that the evidence of 
sense may be either confirmed or confuted by 
reason. Suppose then I perceive real magnitude, 
both by sight and touch. I observe, that what my 
sight perceives of magnitude is not always con- 
sistent, either with itself, or with the sensations 
received by touch from the same object. The 
same man, within the same hour, appears six 
feet high, and not one foot high, according as I 
view him at the distance of two yards or of two 
miles. What is to be done in this case? Both 
sensations I cannot believe; for that the man 
really changes his stature, is altogether incredi- 
ble. I believe his stature to be always the same; 
and I find, that to my touch it always appears 
the same: and that, when I look at the man at 
the distance of a few feet, my visible perception 
ef his magnitude coincides with my tangible per- 
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ception. I must therefore believe, that what my 
sight intimates concerning the magnitude of dis- 
tant objects is not to be depended on. But whence 
arises this belief? Can I prove, by argument, 
that the man does not change his stature? that 
the sense, whose perceptions are all consistent, 
is atrue, and not a fallacious faculty? or that a 
sense is not fallacious, when its perceptions coin- 
cide with the perceptions of another sense? No; 
I can prove none of these points. It is instinct, 
and not reason, that determines me to believe my 
touch: it is instinct and not reason that determines 
me to believe, that visible sensations, when con- 
sistent with tangible, are not fallacious; and it is 
either instinct, or reasoning founded on experi- 
ence, (that is, on the evidence of sense), that 
determines me to believe the man’s stature a 
permanent, and not a changeable thing. The 
evidence of sense is therefore decisive; from it 
there is no appeal to reason: and if I were to 
become sceptical in regard to it, I should believe 
neither the one sense nor the other; and of all 
experience, and experimental reasoning, I should 
become equally distrustful. 

As the experience of an undiscerning or care- 
less spectator may be confirmed, or corrected, by 
that of one who is more attentive, or more saga- 
cious, so the evidence of an imperfect sense may 
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be corrected by that of another sense which we 
conceive to be more perfect. But the evidence of 
sense can never be corrected by any reasoning, 
except by that which preceeds on a supposition, 
that our senses are not fallacious. And all our 
notions concerning the perfection or imperfection 
of sense are either instinctive, and therefore 
principles of common sense; or founded in ex- 
perience, and therefore ultimately resolvable 
into this maxim, That things are what our senses 
represent them. 

Lucretius is much puzzled (as his master 
Epicurus had been before him) about the degree 
of credit due to our visible perceptions of mag- 
nitude. He observes, justly enough, that no 
principle can be confuted, except by another 
more evident principle; and, therefore, that the 
testimony of sense, than which nothing is more 
evident, cannot be confuted at all:* that the tes- 


*See Diogenes Laertius, book 10 “Lucretius de 
yerum natura, lib. 4. ver. 480. This author had sagacity 
enough to perceive the absurdity of Pyrrhonism, and to 
make several judicious remarks on the nature of evi- 
dence. But in applying these to his own theory, every 
one knows that he is by no means consistent. The 
poem of Lucretius is a melancholy spectacle; it is the 
picture of a great genius in the state of hinacy. Except 
when the whim of his sect comes across his imagina- 
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timony of the nostrils concerning odour cannot 
be corrected or refuted by that of the eye, nor 
the eye by the ear, nor the ear by the touch, nor 
the touch by the taste; because each of these 
senses hath a set of objects peculiar to itself, of 
which the other senses cannot judge, because 
indeed they cannot perceive them. All this is 
very well; but there is one thing wanting, which 
I should think obvious enough, even to one of 
Epicurean principles. Of tastes we judge by the 
palate only; of smell, by the nostrils-only; of 
sound, by the ears only; of colours, by the sight 


tion, he argues with propriety, perspicuity, and ele- 
gance. Pathos of sentiment, sweetness of style, har- 
mony of numbers, and a beauty, and sometimes a ma- 
jesty, of description, not unworthy of Virgil, renders 
his poem highly amusing, in spite of its absurd philoso- 
phy. A talent for extensive observation he seems to 
have possessed in an extraordinary degree; but wher- 
ever the peculiar tenets of Epicureanism are concerned, 
he sees every thing through a false medium. So fatal is 
the admission of wrong principles. Persons of the most 
exalted understanding have as much need to guard 
against them, as those of the meanest capacity. If they 
are so imprudent, or so unfortunate, as to adopt them, 
their superiour genius, like the strength of a madman, 
will serve no other purpose than to involve them in 
greater difficulties, and give them the power of doing 
more mischief, 
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only; of hardness, softness, heat, cold, &c. by the 
touch only; but of magnitude we judge both by 
sight and touch. In regard to magnitude, we 
must therefore believe either our sight, or our 
touch, or both, or neither. To believe neither is 
impossible: if we believe both, we shall contra- 
dict ourselves: if we trust our sight, and not our 
touch, our belief at one time will be inconsist- ‘ 
ent with our belief at another; we shall think the — 
same man six feet high, and not one foot high: 
we must therefore believe our touch, if we 
would exert any consistent belief in regard to 
magnitude. 

2. But do we not, in physical experiments, 
acknowledge the deceitfulness of sense, when 
we have recourse to the telescope and micros- 
cope; and when, in order to analyse light, which, 
to our unassisted sight, appears one uniform un- 
compounded thing, we transmit the rays of it 
through a prism? I answer, this implies the im- 
perfection, not the decettfulness, of sense. For if I 
suppose my sight deceitful, I can no more trust. 
it, when assisted by a telescope or microscope, 
than when unassisted. I cannot prove that things 
are as they appear to my unassisted sight; and I 
can as little prove, that things are as they appear 
to my sight assisted by glasses. 

But is it not agreeable to common sense te 
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believe, that light is one uniform uncompound- 
ed thing? and if so, is not common sense in an 
errour? and*what can rectify this errour but rea- 
soning? I answer, it is undeniable, that light to 
the unassisted eye appears uncompounded and 
uniform. If from this I infer, that light is pre- 
cisely what it appears to be, I form a wrong 
judgment, which I may afterwards rectify, upon 
the evidence of sense, when I see a ray of light 
transmitted through a prism. Here an errour of 
judgment, or a false inference of reason, is rec- 
tified by my trusting to the evidence of sense; 
to which evidence instinct or common sense de- 
termines me to trust. 

But is it not common sense that.Jeads.me to 
form this wrong judgment? Do not all mankind 
naturally, and previously to all influence from edu- 
cation, judge in the same manner? Did not all 
philosophers before Newton, and do not all the 
unlearned to this day, believe that light is a sim- 
ple fluid I answer, common sense teacheth me, 
and all mankind, to trust to experience. Experi- 
ence tells us, that our unassisted sight, though 
sufficiently acute for the ordinary purposes of 
life, is not acute enough to discern the minute 
texture of visible objects. If, notwithstanding» 
this experience, we believe, that the minute tex- 
ture of light, or of any other visible-sybstancey is 
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nothing different from that appearance which 
we perceive by the naked eye; then our belief 
contradicts our ‘experience, and consequently is 
inconsistent with common sense. 

But what if you have had no experience suf- 
ficient to convince you, that your senses are not 
acute enough to discern the texture of the mi- 
nute parts of bodies?'—Then it is certain, that 
I can never attain this conviction by mere rea- 
soning. Ifa man were to reason a@ priori about 
the nature of light, he might chop logick till 
doomsday , before he convinced me, that light 
is compounded of rays of seven different colours. 
But if he tell me of experiments which he has 
made, or which he knows to have been made, 
this is quite another matter. I believe his testi- 
mony, and it makes up for my own want of ex- 
perience. When I confide in his veracity, I con- 
ceive, and believe, that his senses communicated 
a true perception; and that, if 1 had been in his 
place, I should also have been convinced, by the 
evidence of my sense, that light is truly com- 
pounded of rays of seven different colours. But I 
must repeat, that a supposition of my senses 
being fallacious, would render me wholly inac- 
cessible to conviction, both on the one side and 
on the other. 

Suppose a man, on seeing the coloured rays 
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thrown off from the prism, should think the 
whole a delusion, and owing to the nature of 
the medium through which the light is trans- 
mitted, not to the nature of the light itself; 
and should tell me, that he could as easily be- 
lieve my face, to be of a green colour, because 
it has that appearance when viewed through a 
pair of green spectacles, as that every ray of 
light consists of seven distinct colours, because 
it has that appearance when transmitted through 
a prism: would it be possible to get the better 
of this prejudice, without reasoning? J answer, it 
would not: but the reasoning used must all de- 
pend upon experiments; every one of which 
must be rejected, if the testimony of sense be 
not admitted as decisive. I could think of several 
expedients in the way of appeals to sense, by 
which it might be possible to reconcile him to 
the Newtonian theory of light; but, in the way 
of argument, I cannot devise a single one. 

On an imperfect view of nature, false opinions 
may be formed: but these may be rectified by a 
more perfect view; or, which in many cases will 
amount to the same thing, by the testimony of 
of those who have obtained a more perfect view. 
The powers of man operate only within a certain 
sphere; and till an object be brought within that 
sphere, it is impossible for them to perceive it. 
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T see a small object, which I know to be aman, at 
the distance of half a mile: but cannot discern 
his complexion, whether it be black or fair; nor 
the colour of his clothes, whether it be brown, 
or biack, or blue; nor his nose, whether it be 
long or short: I cannot even discern, whether he 
" have any nose at all: and his whole body seems 
to be of one uniform black colour. Perhaps f 
am so foolish as to infer, that therefore the man 
has no nose: that his clothes are black, and his 
face of the colour of his clothes. On going up to 
him, I discover that he is a handsome man, of a 
fair complexion, dressed in blue. Surely it is not 
reasoning that sets me right in this instance; but 
it is a perfect view of an object that rectifies a 
wrong opinion formed upon an imperfect view. 
T hear the sound of a musical instrument at a 
distance; but hear it so faintly, that I cannot de- 
termine whether it be that of a trumpet, a haut- 
boy, a German flute, a French horn, or a com- 
mon flute. I want to know from what instrument 
the sound proceeds; and I have no opportunity of 
knowing from the information of others. Shall I 
stand still where I am, and reason about it? No: 
that would make me no wiser. I go forward to 
the place from whence the sound seems to come: 
and by and by I can perceive, that the sound is 
different from that of a French horn and of a 
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trumpet: but as yet I cannot determine whether 
it be the sound of a hautboy or of a flute. I go on 
a little further, and now I plainly distinguish the 
sound of a flute; but perhaps I shall not be able 
to know whether it be a German or a common 
flute, except by means of my othey, senses, that 
is, by handling or looking at it. 

It is needless to multiply instances for illus- 
trating the difference between a perfect and an 
imperfect view of an object, and for showing, 
that the mind trusts to the former, but distrusts 
the latter. For obtaining a perfect view, (or 
perfect conception) we sometimes employ the 
same sense in a nearer situation; sometimes we 
make use of instruments, as ear trumpets, spec- 
tacles, microscopes, telescopes; sometimes we 
have recourse to the testimony of our other 
senses, or of the senses of other men: in a word, 
we rectify or ascertain the evidence of sense by 
the evidence of sense: but we never subject the 
evidence of sense to the cognisance of reason; 
for in sensations that are imperfect or indistinct, 
reasoning could never supply what is deficient, 
nor ascertain what is indefinite. 

Our internal, as well as external senses, may 
be, and often are, imposed upon, by inaccurate 
views of their objects. We may in sincerity of 
heart applaud, and afterwards condemn, the same 
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person, for the same action, according to the dif- 
ferent lights in which that action is presented 
to our moral faculty. Just now I hear a report, 
that a human body is found dead in the neigh- 
bouring fields, with marks of violence upon it. 
Here a confused suspicion arises in my mind of 
murder committed; but my conscience suspends 
its judgment till the true state of the case be 
better known: I am not as yet in a congition to 
perceive those qualities of this event which as- 
certain the morality of the action; no more than 
Tcan perceive the beauty or deformity ofa face 
while it is veiled, or at too great a distance. A 
passenger informs me, that a person has been 
apprehended who confesses himself the mur- 
derer: my moral faculty instantly suggests, that 
this person has committed a’crime worthy of a 
most severe and exemplary punishment. By and 
by I learn, from what I think good authority, 
that my former information is false, for that the 
man now dead had made an unprovoked assault 
en the other, who was thus driven to the neces- 
sity of killing him in self-defence: my conscience 
immediately acquits the manslayer. I send a 
messenger to make particular inquiry into this 
affair; who brings word, that the man was ac- 
cidentally killed by a fowler shooting at a bird, 
who, before he fired had been at all possible 
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pains to discover whether any human creature 
was in the way; but that the deceased was in 
such a situation that he could not be ciscovered. 
I regret the accident; but I blame neither party. 
Afterwards I learn, that this fowler was a care- 
less fellow, ahd, though he had no bad inten- 
tion, was not at due pains to observe whether 
any human creature would be hurt by his firing. 
I blame his negligence with great severity; 
but I cannot charge him with guilt so enor- 
mous as that of murder. Here my moral faculty 
passes several different judgments on the same 
action; and each of them is right, and will be 
in its turn believed to be right, and trusted to 
accordingly, as long as the information which 
gave rise to it is believed to be true. I say, the 
same action, not the same intention; a different in- 
tention appears in the manslayer from each in- 
formation; and it is only the intention and affec- 
tions that the mora] faculty condemns or ap- 
proves. To discover the intention wherewith 
actions are performed, reasoning is often neces- 
sary: but the design of such reasoning, is ‘not to 
sway or inform the conscience, but only to as- 
certain those circumstances or qualities of the 
action from which the intention of the agent may 
* Appear. When this becomes manifest, the con- 
science of mankind immediately and intuitively 
Vou. IV. Q 
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declares it to be virtuous, ‘or vitious, or innocent. 
These different judgments of the moral faculty 
are so far from proving it fallacious, that they 
prove the contrary: at least this faculty would be 
extremely fallacious, and absolutely useless,: if, 
in the case now supposed, it did not form differ- 
ent judgments. While the intention of the 
agent is wholly unknown, an action is upon the 
same footing with regard to its morality, as a 
human face in regard to its beauty, while it is 
veiled, or at too great a distance. By removing 
the veil, or walking up to the object, we perceive 
its beauty and features; and by reasoning, or by 
information concerning the circumstances of the 
action, we are enabled to discover or infer the 
intention of the agent. The act of removing the 
veil, or of walking up to the object, has no effect 
on the eye; nor has the reasoning any effect 
on the conscience. While we view an object 
through an impure or unequal medium, through 
a pair of green spectacles, or an uneven pane of 
glass, we see it discoloured or distorted: just so, 
when misrepresented, a good action may seem 
evil, and an evil action good. If we be suspicious 
of the representation, if we be aware of the im- 
proper medium, we distrust the appearance age 
cordingly; if not, we do and must believe it ge- 
nuine. It is by reasoning from our experience 
#f human actions and their causes, or by the tes- 
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timony of credible witnesses, that we detect mis- 
representations concerning mora! conduct; and it 
is also by the experience of our own senses, or by 
our belief in those who have had such experience, 
that we become sensible of inequalities or ob- 
scurities inthe medium through which we con- 
template visible objects. In either case the 
evidence of sense,is admitted as finally decisive. 
A distempered sense, as well as an impure or 
unequal medium, may doubtless communicate 
false sensations; but we are never imposed upon 
by them in any thing material. A person in a 
fever may think honey bitter, and the smell of 
a rose offensive; but the fclusion is of so short 
continuance, and of so singular a kind, that it 
can do no harm, either to him, or to the cause 
of truth. To a jaundiced eye, the whole crea- 
tion may seem tinctured with yellow; but the 
patient’s former experience, and his belief in 
the testimony of others, who assure him, that 
they perceive no alteration in the colour of bo- 
dies, and that the alteration he perceives is a 
common attendant on his disease, will suffici- 
ently guard him against mistakes. If he were 
to distrust the evidence of sense, he could be- 
lieve neither his own experience nor their testi- 
mony. He corrects, or at least becomes sensible 
_ of the false sensation, by means of sensations 
formerly receiyed when he was in health; that 
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is, he corrects the evidence of an ill inform- 
ed sense by that of a well informed sense, or 
by the declaration of those whose senses he be- 
lieves to be better informed than his own. Still 
it is plain, that from the evidence of sense there 
can be no appeal to reason. 

We conclude, therefore, that in natural phi- 
losophy, our sensations are not supposed deceit- 
ful, and that reasoning is not carried beyond 
the principles of common sense. And yet in 
this science full scope is given to impartial in- 
vestigation. If, after the first experimental pro- 
cess, you suspect thay the object may be set in a 
still fairer light, { know no law in logick, or ingood 
sense, that can or ought to hinder you from 
making a new trial: but if this new trial turn to 
no account, if the object still appear the same, 
or if it appear less distinct than before, it were 
folly not to remain satisfied with the first trial. 
Newion transmitted one of the refracted primitive 
colours through a second prism, thinking it not 
impossible that this colour might resolve itself into 
others still more simple; but finding it remain 
unaltered, he was satisfied that the primitive 
colours are not compounded, but simple, and 
that the experimental process had been carried 
far enough. F take in my hand a perspective 
glass, whose tube may be lengthened and short- 


_.. ened at pleasure; and I am to find out, by my 
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own industry, that precise length at which the 
maker designed it should be used in looking at 
distant objects. I make several trials to no pur- 
pose: the distant object appears not at all, or but 
_ very confusedly. I hold one end of the perspec- 
tive at my eye with one hand, and with the other 
Y gradually shorten the tube, having first drawn 
it out to its greatest length. At first all is con- 
fusion; now I can discome the inequalities Ye * 
mountains in the horiggn; now the object I am in 
quest of begins to appear; it becomes less and le 
confused; I see it distinctly. continue to shorten , 
the tube; the, object loses it distinct appearance, 

and begins to relapse into its former obscurity. 
After many trials, I find, that my perspective ex- 
hibits no distinct: appearance, except when it is 

of one particular length. Here then F fix; I have 
adjusted the glasses according to the intention 

of the maker: and I believe, that the distinct ap- 
pearance is an accurate representation of the 
distant object, or at least more accurate than 

any of the confused appearances; of which I 
believe, that they come the nearer to truth the 
rifore they approach to distinctness, and that the 
most confused representations are the most false. 

‘ It was not by reasoning about the fallacy of 

the senses, and prosecuting a train of argument 
beyond the principles of common sense, that. 
men discovered the true system of the world. Ta. 
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the earlier ages, when they imagined the sun 
to be little bigger than the mountain beyond 
which he disappeared, it was absurd to think 
of the earth revolving round him. But in pro- 
cess of time, ingenious men, who applied them- 
selves to the observation of the heavenly bodies,» 
not with a view to confute popular errours, for 
they could not as yet even suspect the vulgar 
@ opinjon to be erroneous, but merely to gratify 
ay own laudable curiosity, began to conceive 
nore exalted notions ef the mundane system. 
They soon distinguished the planets from the 
fixed stars, by observing the formgr to be more 
variable in their appearances. After a long suc- 
cession of years, they came at last to understand 
the motions of the sun and moon so well, that, to 
the uiter astonishment of the vulgar, they began 
to calculate eclipses: a degree of knowledge 
they could not’ attain, without being convinced, 
that the sun and moon are very large bodies, 
placed at very great distances from the earth, 
the former much larger, and more remote, than 
the latter. Thus far it is impossible to show, 
that any reasoning had been employed by thése 
ancient astronomers, either to prove, or to dis- 
prove, the evidence of the senses. On the con- 
trary, they must all along have taken it for 
granted, that the senses are not fallacious; sup- 
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posing only, (what is certainly agreeable to com- 
mon sense to suppose), that the experience of 
a diligent observer is more to be depended on 
than#that of the inattentive multitude. As men 
rew more and more acquainted with the mo- 
tions and appearances of the heavenly bodies, 
they became more and more sensible that’ the 
sun, earth, and planets, bear some very pecu- 
liar relation to one another: and having learned 
from the phenomena of eclipses, and some other 
natural appearances, that the sun is bigger than 
the earth,* they might, without absurdity, begin 
to suspect, that possibly the sun might be the 
centre round which the earth and other planets 
revolve; especially considering the magnificence 
of that glorious luminary, and the wonderful 
and delightful effects produced by the influence 
of his beams, while at, the same time he seems 


* Weraclitus maintained thot the sun is but a foot 
broad; Anaxagoras, that he is much larger than the 
country of Peloponnesus; and Epicurus, that he is no big- 
ger than he appears to the eye’ But the astronomers of 
antiquity maintained, that he'is bigger than the earth; 
eight times, according to the Egyptians; eighteen times, 
according to Eratosthenes; three hundred times, ac- 
cording to Cleomedes; one thousand and fifty times, 
according to Hipparchus; and fifty-nine thousand three 


hundred and nineteen times, according to Roggconius, 
ww 
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not to derive any advantage from the earth, or 
other planets. But if the matter had been carried 
no further, no reasoning from these circum- 
stances could ever have amounted to a pmof of 
the point in question, though it might breed 
faint presumption in its*favour. For still the evi- 
dence of sense seemed to contradict it; an evi- 
dence that nothing can disprove, butthe evidence 
of sense placed in circumstances more favour- 
able to accurate observation; and thus the point 
was brought to the test of common sense. And 
now, we not only know, that the Copernican 
theory is true, for every person who under- 
stands it is convinced of its truth; but we also 
know to what causes the universal belief of the 
contrary doctrine is to be ascribed. We know 
that men, considering the remote situation of our 
earth, and the imperfection of our senses, could 
not have judged otherwise than they did, till 
that imperfection was remedied, either by ac- 
curacy of observation, or by the invention of 
optical instruments. We speak not of revelation; 
which has ited been vouchsafed to man for the 
regulation of his moral conduct; but which it 
would be presumption to expect, or desire, 
merely for the gratification of curiosity. 

It is evident, from what has keen said, that in 
natural philosophy, as well as in mathematicks, no 
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argumentation is prosecuted beyond self-evident 
principles; that as in the latter all reasoning 
terminates in intuition, so in the former all rea- 


soning terminates in the evidence of sense. And 


as, in mathematicks, that is accounted an intuitive 
axiom, which is of itself so clear and evident, 
that it cannot be illustrated or enforced by any 
medium of proof, and which must be believed, 
and is in fact believed, by all, on its own authority; 
so, in natural philosophy, that is accounted an 
ultimate principle, undeniable and unquestionable, 
which is supported by the evidence of a well in- 
formed sense, placed so,as to perceive its object. 
In mathematicks, that is accounted false doctrine 
nich is inconsistent with any self-evident prin- 
¥ in natural philosophy, that is rejected 
which contradicts matter of fact, or, m other 
words, which is repugnant to the appearances of 
things as perceived by external sense. 
Regulated by this criterion of truth, mathe- 
maticks and natural philosophy have become of 
all sciences the most respectable in point of cer- 
tainty. Hence I am encouraged to hope, that if 
the same criterion were universally adopted in 
the philosophy of the mind, the science of human 
nature, instead of being, as at present, a chaos of 
uncertainty and contradiction, would acquire a 
considerable degree of certainty, perspicuity, and 
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order. If truth be at all attainable in this science, 
(and if it ismot attainable, why should we trouble 
our heads about it’) surely it must be attained 
by the same means as in those other sciences. 

I therefore would propose, “that in the phi- 
“ losophy of human nature, as well as in physicks 
“and matbematicks, principles be examined ac- 
“ cording to the standard of common sense, and 
“be admitted or rejected as they are found to 
‘agree or disagree with it;” more explicitly, 
“that those doctrines be rejected which contra- 
“dict matter of fact, that is, which are repugnant 
“to the appearance of things, as perceived by ex- 
‘ternal and internal sense; and that those prin- 
“ciples be accounted ultimate, undeniable, and 
‘unquestionable, which are warranted by ¢ 
‘‘ evidence of a well informed sense, placed in 
“ circumstances favourable to a distinct percep- 
“ tion of its object.” 

But what do you mean by a well informed sense? 
How shall I know, that any particular faculty of 
mine is not defective, depraved, or fallacious?— 
Perhaps it is not easy, at least it would furnish 
matter for too long a digression, to give a full 
answer to this question. Nor is it at present ne- 
cessary; because it will appear in the sequel, 
that, however difficult it may be in some cases, 
to distinguish a first principle, yet there are 
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certain marks, by which those reasonings that 
tend to the subversion of a first principle, may 
be detected, at least in all cases of importance. 
However we shall offer a remark or two in answer 
to the question; which, though they should not 
appear perfectly unexceptionable, may yet throw 
light on the subject, and serve to prepare the 
wind of the reader for some things that are to 
follow. 

First, then, if I wanted to certify myself con- 
cerning any particular sense or percipient faculty, 
that it is neither depraved nor defective, I should 
attend tosthe feelings or sensations communi- 
cated by it; and observe, whether they be clear 
and definite, and such as Lam, of my own accord, 
disposed to confide in without hesitation, as true, 
-genuine, and natural. If they are such, I should 
certainly act upon them till I had some positive 
reason to think them fallacious. Secondly, I 
consider whether the sensations received by this 
faculty be uniformly similar in similar circum- 
stances. If they are not, I shouldsuspect, either it 
is now depraved, or was formerly so; and if I had 
no other criterion to direct me, should be much 
at a loss to know whether@l ought to trust the 
former or the latter experience; perhaps I should 
distrust both. If they are uniform, if my present 
and my past experience do exactly coincide, 1 
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shall then be disposed to think them both right. 
Thirdly, I consider, whether, in acting upon 
the supposition that the faculty in question is 
well informed, I have ever been misled to my 
hurt or inconvenience; if not, then have I good 
reason to think, thal was not mistaken when I 
formed that supposition, and that this faculty is 
really what 1 supposed it to be. Fourthly, If 
the sensations communicated by this faculty be 
incompatible with one another, or irreconcileable 
to the perceptions of my other faculties, I should 
suspect a depravation of the former: for the laws 
of nature, as faras my experience goes, are con- 
sistent; and Iam apt to believe that they are 
universally so. It is therefore a presumption, that 
my faculties are well informed, when the per- 
ceptions of one are quite consistent with those of 
the rest, and with one another. Ina state of 
solitude I must satisfy myself with these criteria; 
but in society I have access to another criterion, 
which, in many cases will be reckoned more de- 
cisive than any of these, and which, in concur- 
rence with these, will be sufficient to banish 
doubt from every rational mind. I compare my 
sensations and notions with those of other men; 
and if I find a perfect coincidence, I shall then be 
satisfied that my sensations are according to the 
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law of human nature, and therefore right. To 
illustrate all this by an example; . 

IT want to know whether my sense of seeing 
be a well informed faculty. First, I have reason 
to think that it is; because my eyes communicate 
to me such sensations as I, of my own accord, 
am disposed to confide in. There is something, 
in my perceptions of sight so distinct, and so de- 
finite, that I do not find myself in the least dis- 
posed to doubt whether vite what my eyes 
represent them. Even the obsctrer informations 
of this faculty carry along with them their own 
evidence, and my belief. I am confident, that the 
sun and moon are round, as they appear to be, 
that the rainbow is arched, that grass is green, 
snow white, and the heavens azure; and this I 
should have believed, though I had passed all my 
days in solitude, and never known any thing of. 
other animals, or their senses. Secondly, I find 
that my notions of the visible qualities of bodies 
are the same now, they have always been. If this 
were not the case; if where I saw greenness 
yesterday I were to see yellow to day, I should 
be apt te suppese, that my sight had suffered 
some depravation, unless I had reason to think, 
that the object had really changed colour. But 
indeed we have so strong a tendency to believe 
our senses, that I doubt not but in such a case I 
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should be more disposed to suspect a change in 
the object than in my eyesight: much would de- 


pend on the circumstances of the case. We rub’ 


our eyes when we want to look at any thing with 
accuracy; for we know by experience, that motes, 
and cloudy specks, that may be removed by rub- 
bing, do sometimes float in the eye, and hurt the 
sight. But if the alteration of the visible qualities 
in the external object be such as we have never 
experienced from a depravation of the organ, we 
should be inclined to trust our eyesight, rather 
than te suppose, that: the external object has 
remained unaltered. Thirdly, No evil conse- 
quence has ever happened to me when acting 
upon the supposition, that my faculty of seeing is 
a well informed sense; whereas, if I were to act 
on the contrary supposition, I should soon have 
cause to regret my scepticism. I see a post in 
my way; by turning a little aside, I pass it unhurt: 
but if I had supposed my sight fallacious, and 
gone straight forward, a bloody nose, or something 
worse, might have been the consequence. If, 
when I bend my course obliquely, in order to 
avoid the post that seems to stand directly before 
me; I were to run my head full against it, I 
should instantly suspect a depravation in my 
eyesight: but as I never experience any misfor- 
tune of this kind, I believe that my sense of 
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seeing 1s a well informed faculty. Fourthly, The 
perceptions received by this sense are perfectly 
consistent with one another, and with the per- 
ceptions received by my other faculties. When 
I see the appearance of a solid body in my way, 
*my touch always confirms the testimony of my 
sight; if itdid not, I should suspect a fallacy in 
one or other of those senses, perhaps in both. 
“When I look on a line of soldiers, they all seem 
standing perpendicular, as I myself stand; but if 
the men at the extremities of the line, without 
leaning against any thing, were to appear as if 
they formed an angle of forty-five degrees with 
the earth’s surface, I should suspect some unac- 
countable obliquity in my vision. Lastly, After 
the experience of many years, after all the know- 
ledge I have been able-to gather, concerning the 
sensations of other men, from reading, discourse, 
and observation, I have no reason to think their 
sensations of sight different from mine. Every 
body who uses the English language, calls snow 
white, and grass green; and it would be in the 
highest “degree absurd to suppose, that what 
they call the sensation of whiteness, is not the 
same sensation which I call by that name. Some 
few, perhaps, see differently from me. A man in’ 
the jaundice sees that rose yellow which I see 
red; a shortsighted man sees that picture con- 
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fusedly at the distance of three yards, which I see 
distinctly. But far the greater part of mankind 
see as I do, and differently from those few indi- 
viduals; whose sense of seeing I therefore con- 
sider as less perfect than mine. Nay, though the 
generality of mankind were shortsighted, still it 
would be true, that we, who are not so, have the 
most perfect sight; for our sight is more accurate 
in its perceptions, qualifies us better for the busi- 
ness of life, and coincides more exactly, or more 
immediately, with the sensations received by the 
other senses. Yet the shortsighted, as well as 
they who have the acutest sight, trust to this 
sense, as soon as they are placed in a situation 
favourable to accurate observation: all the differ- 
ence is, “that it is more difficult, and often more 
inconvenient, for shortsighted persons to place 
themselves in such a situation. Still it should be 
remembered that a perfect sense anda well in 
formed sense are not synonymous terms. We call 
a sense well informed, in opppsition to one that is 
depraved or fallacious. Perfection and émperfection 
of sense are relative terms; implying a compari- 
son, either between different men, in respect of 
the acuteness of their senses and faculties; or be- 
tween any sense, as it appears in a particular 
man, and the degree of acuteness which is found 
to belong to that sense as it appears in the gen- 
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erality of mankind. There are two telescopes, 
one of which gives a distinct view of an object at 
two, and the other at four miles distance: both 
are equally well informed, (if I may so speak); 
that is, equally true in their representations; but 
the one is much more imperfect than the other. 

I do not at present, offer any further illustra- 
tions of these criteria of a well informed sense. 
The reader, who examines them by the rules of 
common prudence, will perhaps be satisfied with 
them: at least I am apt to think, that few will sus- 
pect the veracity of their faculties when they 
stand this test. But let it not be supposed, that I 
mean to insinuate, that a man never trusts his 
faculties till he first examine them after this 
manner: we believe our*senses previous to all re- 
flection or examination; and we never disbelieve 
them, but upon the authority of our senses placed 
in circumstances more favourable to accurate 
observation. ; 

If the reader is not satisfied with these criteria, 
it is no great matter. The question concerning 
a well informed sense it is not perhaps easy to 
answer. I offer these remarks rather as hints to 
be attended to by other adventurers in this part 
of science, than as a complete solution of the dif- 
ficulty. If it were not that I presume some ad- 
vantage may be derived from them in this way, 
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I should have omitted them altogether; for on 
them does not depend the doctrine I mean to 
establish. : 


SECTION II. 


The subject continued. Intuitive Truths distinguishable 
into Classes. 


Or the notions attending the perception of 
certain truth, we formerly mentioned this as one, 
“ That in regard to such truth, we suppose we 
“should entertain the same sentiments and be- 
“lief if we were perfectly acquainted with all 
“ nature.”* Lest it shotld be thought that we 
mean to extend this notion too far, it seems pro- 
per to introduce here the following remarks. 

1. The axioms and demonstrated conclusions 
of geometry are certainly true, and certainly 
agreeable to the nature of things. Thus we judge 
of them at present; and thus we necessarily be- 
lieve, that we should judge of them, even if we 
were indued with omniscience and infallibility. 
It is a natural dictate of human understanding, 
that the contrary of these truths must for ever 
remain absurd and impossible; and that omnipo- 


* See part 1. chap. 1. 
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tence itself cannot change their nature; though 
it might so deprave our judgment, as to make us 
disbelieve, or not perceive them.* 


* Some authors are of opinion, that all mathematical 
truth is resolvable into identical propositions. The fol- 
lowing remark to this purpose is taken from a disserta- 
tion on evidence, printed at Berlin, in the year 1764. 
** Omnes mathematicorum propositiones sunt identice, 
et representantur hac formula, a: a. Sunt veritates 
*<identice, sub varia forma expresse, imo ipsum, quod 
*¢ dicitur, contradictionis principium, vario modo enun- 
* eiatum et involutum; siquidem omnes hujus generis 
** propositiones revera in eo contineantur. Secundum 
** nostram autem intelligendi fucultatem ea est propo- 
*‘sitionum differentia, quod quedam longa ratiocinio- 
**rum serie, alia autem breviori via, ad primum omni- 
‘um principium reducantur, et in illud resolvantur. 
« Sie. v. g. propositio 2-++-2==4, statim huc cedit 1+ 4 
<1 j+y=1+1+1-+1, i. e. idem est idem; et, pro- 
€ prie loguendo, hoc modo enunciari debet. Si contin- 
“wat, adesse vel existere quatuor entia, tum existunt 
** quatuor entia; nam de existentia non agunt geometra, 
*“sed ea hypothetice’tantum subintelligitur. Inde sum- 
ma oritur certitudo ratiocinia perspicienti; observat 
*‘nempe idearum identitatem; et hec est evidentia, as- 
‘sensum immediate cogens, quam mathematicam aut 
** seometricam vocamus. Mathesitamen sua natura pri- 
*‘ vanon est et propria: eritur etenim ex identitatis per- 
““ceptione, que locum habere potest, etiamsi idez non 
‘* representent extensum.” Of the connection of seome- 
trical axioms with identical propositions, see Dr. Camp- 
bell’s philosophy of rhetorick, book 1. chap. 5. sect. 1. 
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2. That my body exists, and is indued with a 
thinking, active, and permanent principle, which 
I call my soul; that the material world hath such 
an existence as the vulgar ascribe to it, that is, a 
real separate existence, to which its being per- 
ceived is in no wise necessary; that the men, 
beasts, houses, and mountains, we see and feel 
around us, are not imaginary, but real and mate- 
rial beings, and such, in respect of shape and 
tangible magnitude, as they appear to our senses; 
I am not only conscious. that I believe, but also 
certain, that such is the nature of these things; 
and that, thus far at least, in regard to the nature 
of these things; an omniscient and infallible be- 
ing cannot think me mistaken. Of these truths I 
am so certain, that I scruple not to pronounce 
every being in an errour whois of a contrary sen- 
timent concerning them. For suppose an intelli. 
gent creature, an angel for instance, to believe 
that there are not in the universe any such things 
as this solar system, this earth, these mountains, 
houses, animals, this being whom I call myself; 
could I, by any effort, bring myself to believe, 
that his opinion is a true one, and implies a pro- 
position expressive of something agreeable to 
the nature of things? It is impossible and incon- 
ceivable. My understanding intimates, that such 
an opinion would as certainly be false, as it is 
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false that two and two are equal to ten, or that 
things equal to one and the same thing are un- 
equal to one another. Yet this is an opinion 
which omnipotence could render true, by anni- 
hilating the whole of this solar system; or make 
me admit as true, by depriving me of under- 
standing. But so long as this solar system re- 
mains unannihilated, and my intellect undepray- 
ed, there is not a geometrical axiom more true, 
or more evident to me, than that this solar sys- 
tem, and all the objects above mentioned, do 
exist; there is not a geometrical axiom. that has 
any better title to be accounted a principle of 
human knowledge; there is not a geometrical 
axiom against which it is more absurd, more un- 
reasonable, more unphilosophical, to argue. 

3. That snow is white, fire hot, gold yellow, 
and sugar sweet, we believe to be certainly true. 
These bodies affect our eyes, touch, and palate, 
in a peculiar manner; and we have no reason to 
think, that they affect the organs of different men 
ina different manner. The peculiar sensation 
we receive from them depends on three things; 
on the nature of the object perceived, on the na- 
ture of the organ of perception, and on the nature 
of the percipient being, Of each of these things 
the Deity could change the nature; and make 
sugar bitter, fire cold, snow black, and gold 
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green. But till this be done, in other words, 
while things continue as they are, it 1s as cer- 
tainly true, that snow is white, fire hot, &c. as 
that two and two are equal to four, or a whole 
greater than a part. If we suppose, that snow, 
notwithstanding its appearance, is black, or not 
white, we must also suppose, that our senses and 
intellect are fallacious faculties; and therefore 
cannot admit any thing as true which has no bet- 
ter evidence than that of sense and intellect. Ifa 
creature of a different nature from man were to 
say, that snow is black, and hot, I should reply, 
(supposing him to use these words in the same 
sense in which I use them), It may possibly have 
that appearance to your senses, but it has not 
that appearance to mine: it may therefore, in re- 
gard to your faculties, be true; and if so, it ought 
to constitute a part of your philosophy: but of 
my philosophy it cannot constitute a part, be- 
cause, in respect of my faculties, it is false, being 
contrary to my experience.* If the same being 


* This does not imply, that the same thing may be 
both true and false; true in respect of one, and false in 
respect of another: and consequently, that truth is not 
something absolute and immutable, but variable and re- 
lative. I had remarked, that’ our sensations depend on 
three things; the nature of the object perceived, the na- 
ture of the organ of perception, and the nature of the 
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were to afirm, that a part is equal to a whole, J- 
should answer, it is impossible; none can think 
so but those who are destitute of understanding. 
If he were to say, the solar system explained by 
Newton does not exist, I should answer, You are 
mistaken; if your knowledge were not imperfect, 
you would think otherwise; I am certain that it 
does exist.— We see, by thus stating the case, 
what is the difference between these three sorts of 
certainty. But still in respect to man, these three 
sorts are all ally evident, equally certain, and’ 
equally unsusceptible of confutation: and none of 
them can be disbelieved or doubted by us, except 


«Percipient. Consequently, an alteration in any one of 
these, though the other two remain unaltered, alters 
the sensation. The quality of the snow, therefore, the 
thing perceived, remaining the same, it may affect one 
kind of percipient being with one sort of sensation, and. 
another kind with a sensation entirely different. A diffe- 
rence of sensation will also arise from the different states 
of the orga. man who has one hand wrapt up in his 
basom, and the other exposed to frosty air, will feel the 
same water cold with one hand, and warm with the 
other. Yet he does not believe that there is any change 
imthe water; but he believes that the same temperature 
in it occasions both feelings. In like manner, we do not 
conceive any change to be made on the cloth, or even 
on the colour considered as a quality in the body, though 
in daylight it appear to us green, and in candlelight 
blue, and in eyery light to a person in the jaundice yel- 
low. 
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we disavow the distinction between truth and 
falsehood, by supposing our faculties fallacious. 

4, Of moral truth, we cannot bring ourselves to 
think that the Deity’s notions (pardon the ex- 
pression) are contrary to ours. If we believe him 
omniscient and infallible, can we also believe, 
that, in his sight, cruelty, injustice, and ingrati- 
tude, are worthy of reward and praise, and thé 
opposite virtues of blame and punishment? It is 
absolutely impossible. The one belief destroys 
the other. Common sense ek a be- 
ing possessed of perfect knowledge can He 
more entertain such a sentiment, than I with 
my eyes open can just now avoid seeing the 
light. If a created being were to think that virtue * 
which we think vice, and that vice which we 
think virtue, what would be our notions of his 
intelligence? Should we not, without hesitation, 
pronounce him irrational, and his opinion an ab- 
surdity’ The absurdity indeed isigjegnceivable, 
and may be expressed in words that imply no 
contradiction: but that any being should think in 
this manner, and yet not think wrong, is to usas 
perfectly inconceivable, as that the same thing 
should be both true and false.* 


* Locke says, that moral truth is susceptible of de-: 
ronstration. If by this he means, that it admits of eyi- 
dence sufficient to satisfy every rational mind, he is 
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We speak here of the great and leading prin- 
ciples of moral duty. Many subordinate duties 
there are, which result from the form of particu- 
lar governments, and from particular modes of 
education; and there are some, which, though 
admirably adapted to the improvement of our 
nature, are yet so sublime, that the natural con- 
science of mankind, unassisted by revelation, can 
‘hardly be supposed capable of discovering them: 
but in regard to justice, gratitude, and those 
other virtues, of which no rational béings (so far 
aS we know) are or can be ignorant, it is impos- 
sible for us to believe that our sentiments are 
wrong. I say, there are duties of which no ration- 
al beings can be ignorant: for if moral sentiments 
be the result of a bias, or vis insita, communica- 
ted to the rational soul by its Creator, then must 


certainly in the right. But if by the word demonstration 
be meant, what geometricians mean by it, a proof that 
may be resolved into one or more self-evident axioms 
whose, contraries are inconceivable, we confess that 
neither moral nor historical truth is susceptible of de- 
_ monstration, nor many other truths of the most unques- 
tionable certainty. However, it is not to be supposed, 
that Locke intended to use this word in any stricter 
sense than what is fixed by general practice; according 
to which, every proof that brings indubitable evidence 
to the reason or senses may properly be calied a demons 
stration. 
Vou. IV. S 
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they be as universal as rational nature, and as 
permanent as the effects of any other natural 
law; and it is as absurd to argue against their 
truth or authenticity, as against the reality of any 
other matter of fact. But several authors of note 
have denied this inference, as well as the princi- 
ple whence it proceeds; or at least, by calling the 
one in question, have endeavoured to make us 
sceptical in regard to the other, They have en-- 
deavoured to prove, that moral sentiment is dif- 
ferent in different countries, and under different 
forms of religion, government, and manners; 
that therefore, in respect of it, there is no vis in- 
sita in the mind; for that, previous to education, 
we are in a state of perfect indifference as to vir- 
tue and vice; and that an opposite course of edu- 
cation would have made us think that virtue which 
we now think vice, and that vice, which we now 
think virtue: in a word, that moral sentiments 
are as much the effect of custom and human arti- 
fice, as our taste in dress, furniture, and the modes 
of conversation. In proof of this doctrine, a multi- 
tude of facts have been brought together, to show 
the prodigious diversity, and even contrariety, 
that takes place in the moral opinions of different 
ages, nations, and climates. Of all our modern 
sceptical notions, this seemed to me one of the 
most dangerous. For my own Satisfaction, and 
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for the sake of those whom it is my duty to in- 
struct, I have been at great pains to examine it; 
and the examination has turned out to my entire 
_ Satisfaction. But the materials I have collected 
on this subject are far too bulky to be inserted 
here. The seeptical arguments are founded, not 
only on mistakes concerning the nature of vir- 
tue, but also on some historical facts misrepre- 
sented, and on others so equivocal, and bare of 
circumstances, that they really have no meaning. 
From the number of historical, as well as philo- 
sophical. disquisitions, which I found it necessa- 
ry to introduce, the znguzry concerning the univer- 
sality and immutability of moral truth, which I 
thought to have comprised in a few pages, soon 
swelled into a treatise. I meant to have finished it 
some years ago; but have been prevented by a 
number of unforeseen accidents. 

5. Of probable truth, a superiour being may 
think differently from us, and yet be in the right. 
For every proposition is either true or false; and 
every probable past event has either happened, 
or not happened; as every probable future event 
will either happen or not happen. From the im- 
perfection of our faculties, and from the narrow- 
ness of our experience, we may judge wrong, 
when we think that a certain event has happened, 
or will happen: and a being of more extensive 
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experience, and more perfect understanding, may 
see that we judge wrong; for thatthe event in 
question never, did happen, nor ever will. Yet 
it does not follow, that a man may either: pru-, 
dently or rationally distrust his probable notions . 
as fallacious. That which man,:by the constitu- 
tion of his nature, is determined to admit as pro- | 
bable, he ought to admit as’ probable; for, in re- 
gard to man, that is probable truth. Not.to ad- 
mit it probable, when: at the same time he 
must believe it to.be so, is mere obstinacy: 
and not to believe that probable, which all other 
men, who have the same view of all the circum- 
stances, believe probable, would be ascribed to 
caprice, or want of understanding. If one in such 
a case were refractery, we should naturally ask, 
How comes it that you think differently from us 
in this matter? Have you any reason to think us 
in a mistake? Is your knowledge of the circum- 
stances from which we infer the probability of 
this event, different from ours? Do you know any 
thing about it of which we are ignorant? If he 
reply in the negative, and yet persist in contra- 
dicting our opinion, we should certainly think 
him an unreasonable man. Every thing, there- 
fore, which to human creatures seems intuitive- 
ly probable, is to be accounted one of the first 
principles of probable human knowledge. A hu- 
man creature acts an irrational part when he ar 
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gues against it; and if he refuse to acknowledge 
it probable, he cannot, without contradicting hime 
self, acquiesce in any other human probability 
whatsoever. 

It appears from what has been said, that there 
are various kinds of intuitive certainty; and that 
those who will not allow any truth to be self-evi- 
dent, except what has all the characteristicks of 
a geometrical axiom, are much mistaken. From 
the view we have given of this subject, it would 
be easy to reduce these intuitive certainties into 
classes; but this is not necessary on the present 
occasion. Weare here treating of the nature and — 
immutability of truth as perceived by human fa- 
culties. Whatever intuitive proposition man, by 
the law of his nature, must believe as certain, or 


‘as probable, is, in regard to him, certain or pro- 


bable truth; and must constitute a part of human 
knowledge, and remain unalterably the same, as 


’ Jong as the human constitution remains unaltered. 


And we must often repeat, that he who attempts 
to disprove such intuitixe truth, or to make men 
sceptical in regard to it, acts a part, as inconsistent 
with sound reasoning, and as effectually subyer sive 
of human knowledge, as if he attempted toedis- 
prove truths which he knew to be agreeable to the 
eternal and necessary relationsof things. Whether 
the Deity can or cannot change these truths into 
falsehoods, we need notseek todetermine, because 
52 
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it is of no consequence to us to know. It becomes 
us better to inquire, with humility and reverence, 

into what he has done, than vainly, and perhaps 
presumptuously, into what he can do. Whatever 
he has been pleased to establish in the universe, 
is as certainly established, as if it were in itself 
unchangeable and from eternity; and, while he 
wills it to remain what he made it, is as perma: 
nent as his own nature. 


CHAPTER I. * 
The Preceding Theory rejected by Sceprtical Writers. 


WeE have seen, that mathematicians and na- 
tural philosophers do, in effect, acknowledge the 
distinction between common sense and reason, 
as above explained; admitting thg dictates of the 
former as ultimate principles, and never attempt- 
ing either to prove or disprove them by reason- 
ing. If we inquire a little into the genius of mo- 
dern scepticism, we shall see, that, there, a very 

different plan of investigation has been adopted. 

*This will best appear by instances taken from 
that pretended philosophy. But first let us offer 
a few general remarks. 


east 
—- 


SECTION f. 


Genera |Observations. Rise and Progress of Modern Scep- 
ticism. 

1. Tux Cartesian philosophy is to be consid- 

ered as the groundwork of modern scepticism. 

The source of Locxn’s reasoning against the 


/ 
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separate existence of the secondary qualities of 
matter, of BERKELEY’s reasoning against the ex- 
istence of a material world, and of Humn’s reas- 
oning against the existence both of soul and body, 
may be found in the first part of the Principia of 
Des Carrss. Yet nothing seems to have been 
further from the intention of this worthy and 
most ingenious philosopher, than to give coun- 
tenance to irreligion or licentiousness. He begins 
with doubting; but it is with a view to arrive at 
conviction: hisguccessours(some of them at least) 
the further they-advance in their systems, become 
more and more sceptical; and at length the rea- 
der is told, to his infinite pleasure and emolu- 
ment, that the understanding, acting alone, does 
entirely subvert itself, and leaves not the lowest 
degree of evidence in any proposition.* . 

The first thing a philosopher ought to do, ac- 
cording to Drs Carrss, is to divest himself of 
all prejudices, and all his former opinions; to re- 
ject the evidence of sense, of intuition, and of 
mathematical demonstration; to suppose that 
there is no God, nor heaven, nor earth; and that 
man has neither hands nor feet, nor body; in a 
word, he is to doubt of every thing of which it is 
possible to doubt, and to be persuaded, that every 


* Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1..p. 464. 
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_thing is false which can possibly be conceived to 

~ be doubtful. Now there is only one point of which 
it is impossible to doubt, namely, ThatI, the per- 
son who doubts, am thinking. This proposition, 
therefore I think, and this erly, may be taken for 
granted; and nothing else whatsoever is to be 
_ believed without proof. 

~ What is to be expected from this strange in- 
troduction? One or other of these two things must 
necessarily follow. This author will either be- 
lieve nothing at all; or if he believe any thing, it 
must be upon the recommendation of sophistical 
reasoning.* But Dus Cartes is no sceptick in his 
rnoral reasonings: therefore, in his moral reason- 
ines, he must be a sophister. Let’ us see, whe- 
ther we can make good this charge against him 
by facts. 

Taking it for granted that he thinks, he thence 
infers, that he exists: Egocogito,ergu sum: Ithink; 
therefore I exist. Now#there cannot be thought 
where there is no existence; before he take it for 
granted that he thinks, he must also take it for 
granted that he exists. This argument, therefore, 
proceeds on a supposition, that the thing to be pro- 
ved is true; in other words, it is a sophism, a e+ 
titio principii. Even supposing it possible to con- 


* See the first part of this essay. 
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ceive thinking, without at the same time con- 
ceiving existence, still this is no conclusive argu- 
ment. except it could be shown, that it is more 
evident to a man that he thinks, than that he ex- 
ists; for in every true proof a less evident propo- 
sition is inferred {rom one that is more evident. 
~ But, J think, and, J exist, are equally evident. 
Therefore this is no true proof. To set an ex- 
ample of false reasoning in the very foundation 
of a system, can hardly fail to have bad conse- 
quences. 

Having in this manner established his own ex- 
istence, our author next proceeds to prove the 
veracity of his faculties; that is, to show by rea- 
soning, that What he thinks false is really false. 
He would have done better to have taken. this 
also for granted: the argument by which -he at- 
tempts to prove it, does more honour to his heart 
than to his understanding. It is indeed a sophism 
of the same kind with tHe former, in which he 
takes that for granted, which he meant to prove. 
It runs thus. We are conscious, that we have 
in our minds the idea of a being infinitely perfect, 
intelligent, and powerful, necessarily existent and 
eternal. This idea differs from all our other ideas 
in two respects: It implies the notions of eternal 
and necessary existence, and of infinite perfec- 
tion; it neither is nor can bea fiction of the fanc a3 
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and therefore exhibits no chimera or imaginary 
being, but a true and immutable nature, which 
must of necessity exist, because necessary exist- 


ence is comprehended in the idea of it. There-- 


fore there is a God, necessarily existent, infinite- 
ly wise, powerful and true, and possessed of all 
“perfection.” This being is the makenof us and of 
all our faculties; he cannot deceive, because he 
is infinitely perfect; therefore our faculties are 
true and not fallacious.* The same argument 
has been adopted by others, particularly by Dr. 
Barrow. “ Cartesius,” says that pious and learn- 
ed author, “ hath weil observed, that, to make us 
“ absolutely certain of our having attained the 
“ truth, it is required to be known, whether our 
“ faculties of apprehending and judging the truth 
“be true; which can only be known from the 
& power, goodness, and truth of our Creator.” { 
I object not to this argiiment for the divine ex- 
istence, drawn from the idea of an all perfect 
being, of which the human mind is conscious: 
though perhaps this is not the most unexcep- 
tionable method of evincing that great truth. I 
allow, that when a man believes a God, he can- 
not, without absurdity and impiety, deny or ques- 


a 
* Cartesii Princip. Philos. part 1. § 14. 15. 18. 
+ Lect, Geomet. 7. 
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. to acknowledge a dis tinction between truth and — 


¥ e sr ee in the universe on which the na- — 
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tion the veracity of the human faculties; and t 


falsehood, implies a persuasion, that certain laws 


res of all created things depend, which (tome © 
at least) is incomprehensible, except on the sup-_ 
position of agupreme, intelligent, directing —<— 
But I acquiesce in these principles, becaus 
take the veracity of my faculties for granted; and 
this I feel myself necessitated to Alo, because I 
feel it to be the law of my nature, which I cannot. 
possibly counter Proceeding then upon this ~ 
innate and irresis e notion, that my faculties © 
are true, I infer, By the justest reasoning, that 
God exists; and the evidence of this great truth 


is so clear and convincing, that I. cannot with- 


stand its fatee if I believe any thing else what- 
ever. a 


~ Drs Cantos argug@ in a different manner. 
Because God exists, (says he), and is perfect, 


refore my faculties are. true. Right. But. how 
w that God exists? - Linfer it from the 
inciple of my philosophy, alr eady estab- 
Co gito ergo sui. How do you” know 4 that - 
f inference is just? It satisfies my reason. 
Your argument proceeds on a supposition, that 
what satisfies your reas ‘true?! Tt does. Do 
you not then take it for granted, that your reason 
Be 
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j s not a fallacious, but a true faculty? This must 
“be taken for granted, otherwise the argument is 
good for nothing. And if so, your argument pro- 


ceeds on a supposition, that the point to be pro= We 


ved is true. Ina ‘word, you pretend to prove the 
truth of our faculties, by an argument which evi- 
ently and necessarily supposes their truth. Your 
Piicronhy is built on sophisms; how then can it 
be according to common sense? 
_ As this philosopher doubted where he ought 
_ to have been confident, so he is often confident 
_ where he ought to doubt. He admits not his own 
existence, till he thinks he has proved it; yet his 
system is replete with hypotheses taken for gran- 
ted, without proof, almost without examination. 


He sets out with the proféssion of universal scep- 


ticism; but many of his theories are founded in 
the most unphilosophical credulity. Had he taken 
a little more for granted, he would have proved a 
great deal more: he takes almost nothing for gran- 
ted, (I speak of what he professes, not of what he 
performs) aod, therefore he proves nothing. In 
geometry, however, he is rational and ingenious; 
‘there are some curious remarks in his discourse 
on the passions; his physicks are fanciful and 
plausible; his treatise on musick perspicuous, 
though superficial: a lively imagination seems to 
— VoL. IV. T 


aceasta aD il 
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have been his chief talent; want of knowledge in | 
the grounds of evidence his principal defect. ‘ 
We are informed by father MaLesrancue, 
that the senses were at first as honest faculties as 
one could desire to be indued with, till after they 
were debauched by original sin; an adventure, 
from which they contracted such an invincible 
propensity to cheating, that they are now con- 
tinually lying in wait to deceive us. But there is 
in man, it seems, a certain clearsighted, stout, 
old faculty, called reason, which, without being 
deceived by appearances, keeps an eye upon the 
rogues, and often proves too cunning for them. 
MavLesrRancue therefore adviseth us to doubt 
with all our might. “ If a man has only learned 
“to doubt,” says he, “let him not imagine that | 
‘he has made an inconsiderable progress.’’* 
Progress! in what? in science? Is it not a contra- 
diction, or at least an inconsistency, in terms, to 
say that a man makes progress in science by 
doubting?t If one were to ask the way to Dublin, 
~and to receive for answer, that he ought first of 
all to et down; for that if he had only learned to 
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* Qu’on ne s’imagine Pee que V’on ait peu ayancé, 
sl on a seulement appris a douter. 


La Kecherche dela Verité, liv. 1. ch. 20. 
+ Est contrarietas inter yerba sczvi et dubia sunt. 
Des Cartes, Object. et Respons. septime.., 
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‘sit still, he might be assured, that he had made no 
" inconsiderable progress in his journey; I suppose 
he would hardly trouble his informer with a se- 
cond question. 

It is true, this author makes a distinction bee 
tween the doubts of passion, brutality, and blind- 
ness, and those of prudence, distrust, and pene- 
tration: the former, says he, are the doubts of 
academicks and atheists; the latter are the doubts 
of the true philosopher.* It is true also, that he 
allows us to give an entire consent to the things 
that appear entirely evident.¢ But he adopts, not- 
withstanding, the principles of Dus Carres’ first 
philosophy, That we ought to begin our inquiries 
with universal doubt, taking only our own con-~ 
sciousness for granted, and thence inferring our 
existence, and the existence of God, and proving, 
from the divine veracity, that our faculties are 
not fallacious. Wherever it is possible that a 
deluding spirit may deceive us, there, says MaLE- 
BRANCHE, we ought to doubt:} but a deluding 

-*® Recherche de la Verité, liv. 1. ch. 20. sect. iti. 

+ Qu’on ne doit jamais donner un consentement entier, 
qw a des choses qui paroissent see aa evidentes. 
Recherche de laVerité, liv. 1. ch. 20, sect. 3. Vhis is indeed 
2 rational scepticism, such as peor recommends, 


and every friend to truth must approve. 
t Id. liv. 6. ch. 6 


i 


spirit may deceive us wherever our etnOty; Ss 
employed in reasoning; therefore, in all. such _ 


” 
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reasonings, there may be errour. And if so, ‘there 
may be errour in reasoning of every kind; for 
without memory there can be no reasoving: but” 


‘jn the truths discovered by a single glance, (con- 


noissances de simple Hues) such as this, That two 
and two make four, it is not possible, he SaySy 
for a deluding god, (diew trompeur) howeyer 
powerful, to deceive him. ‘It is easy to see, that 
such doctrines must lead to sophistry, or to Unie 


~ versal scepticism, or rather to both. For if a de- 
Se 


mons!rated conclusion may be false for any thing 
I know to the contrary, an axiom may be so too: 
my belief of the first is not less necessary, than 


my belief of the last. Intuition is, of all evidence, 


the clearest, and most immediately convincing; 
but demonstration produces absolute certainty, 
and full conviction, in the mind of him who un- 
derstands it.* MALEBRANCHE, indeed, acknow- 
ledges, that we may reason when once we know 
that God is no deceiver: but this, he says, 1 must 
een at one glance, (that i is, I SpRD ose; intui- 


he. second chapter of the first book of the latter 
Analyties of Aristotle. The great philosopher holds, 
that intuition’and demonstration are equally productive 
of knowledge; though the former be the first, the 
clearest, and most immediate evidence. 
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__ tively) or it cannot be known at all; for all rea- 
soning on this subject may be fallacious.* 
~ But I do not pretend to unfold all the false and 
sceptical principles of this author’s philosophy 
To confess the truth, I do not well undersand it. 
He is generally mystical; often, if I mistake not, 
self-contradictory; and his genius is strangely 
warped by a veneration for the absurdities of 
popery. He rejects the evidence of sense, because 
it seems repugnant to his reason; he admits 
- transubstantiation, though certainly repugnant 
both to reason and sense. Of Aristotle and Se- 
neca, and the other ancient philosophers, he says, 
that their lights are nothing but thick darkness, 
and their most illustrious virtues, nothing but in- 
tolerable pride.t Fy, M. MaLesrancue! Popery, We: 
with all its absurdities, requires not from its 
adherents so illiberal a declaration..An Aristo- 
telian, of your own religion and country, and 
__ nearly of your own age, delivers a very different 
_ doctrine: “ Aristotle, supported by philosophy, 
_ hath ascended by the steps of motion even to 
“the knowledge of one first mover, who is God. ~ 
“In order to arrive at the knowledge of divine 
“ things, we must learn science, otherwise we shal} 


- ae 


* Recherche de la Verité, liv. 6, ch. 6. 
+ Id, ib. 
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as 
« at our. Philosophy and theolosy ‘bear 
“ testim oe and mutuaily confirm, fon ii 
« ieulllcnice a more perfect kx wledge e of 
“ truth: the latter teaches what we ought 4 ey 
é “lieve, and reason “makes us believe it nore 
ete easily, and with greater steadiness. There ‘are 
Wr ae two lights, which, by their union, yield a more j 
brilliant lustre than either of 1 them could yield 
ales singly, or both if separated. Moses learned. the 
“ philosophy of the E gyptie ns, and Daniel. in, 
-_ & Babylon that of the Chaldeans.”* This Jearned i 
Peripatetick goeson to show, that Jerom, Au us- 3 
tin, Gregory of Nice, and Clemens a. 
nus, entertained the same honourable opinion “of 
the encient philosophers. If Des Carres, and q 
his disciple MALEBRANCHE, had studied the an- ~~ 
cients more, and induleed their own imagination 
less, they would have made a better figure in 4 
_ philosophy, and done much more service to _ 
ee But it was their aim to decry the an- * 
cle a8 much as possible: and ever since their 
time; it has been too much the fashion, to over- 
3 Took | he discoveries of former APES, aS unneces- 
3 ‘sary fc ‘the improvement of the present. MaLe- 
ae often inveighs against Aristotle in par- 
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* Bonjue. Introduction 3 a ta Philoséphiet chap. 9. Paris 
gc folio. © 
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‘ticular, with the most virulent bitterness; and 
affects, on all ¢ occasions, to treat him with su- 
P preme contempt.* Had this great ancient em- 
ployed his genius in the subversion of virtue, 
or in establishing tenets incompatible with the 
principles of natural religion, he would have de- 
served the severest censure, But MaLpuRaNcHE 


lays nothing of this kind to his charge; he only 


finds him guilty of some speculative errours in 
_ natural philosophy. Aristotle was not exempted 
- from that failibility which is incident to human 
‘nature; yet it would not be amiss, if our modern 
wits would study him a little, before they ven- 
ture to decide so positively on his abilities and 
character. [t is observable, that he is most admired 


by those who best understand him. Now, the con- 


trary is true of our modern scepticks: they are 
most admired by those who read them least, and 
who take their characters upon trust, as they 
find them delivered in coffeehouses and drawing- 
rooms, and other places of fashionable conyver- 
sation, whose doctrines do so much honour to 
the virtue and good sense of this enlightened 
age. 

I have sometimes heard the principles of the 
Socratick school urged as a precedent to justify 


* See Recherche de Ja Verité, liy. 6. ch. 5 
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our modern scepticks. Modern scepticism.is of — | 
two kinds, unlike in their nature, though the one 


be the foundation of the other. Des Cartss be- 
gins with universal doubt, that in the end he may 
arrive at conviction: Hume begins with hypothe- 
sis, and ends with universal doubt. Now, does 
not Aristotle propose, that all investigation should 
begin with doubt? And does not Socrates affirm, 
that he knows nothing certainly, except his own 
ignorance? 

All this is true. Aristotle proposes, that in- 
vestigation should begin with doubt.* He com- 
pares doubting to a knot, which it is the end of 
investigation to disintangle; and there can be no 
solution where there is no knot or difficulty to be 
solved. But Aristotle’s doubt is quite of a differ- 
ent nature from that of Des Carrzs. The for- 
mer admits as true whatever is self-evident, 
without seeking to prove it: nay, he aflirms, that 
those men who attempt to prove self-evident 


principles, or who think that such principles 


may be proved, are ignorant of the nature of 
proof.t It differs also most essentially from the 
scepticism of Mr. Humes. The reasonings of 


* Avistot. Metaphys. lib. 3. cap. 1. Ads 0 wx Esw dye- 
sovvra tov decwov, &c. 


+ Avistot. Metaphys. lib. 4. cap. 4. 
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this author terminate in doubt; whereas Aris- 
totle’s constant aim is, to discover truth, and 
establish conviction. He defines philosophy the 
science of truth; divides it into speculative and 
practical; and expressly declares, that truth is 
the end of the former, and action of the latter.* 
Cicero, in order to compliment a sect, of which, 
however, he was not a consistent disciple, ascribes 
to Socrates a very high degree of scepticism;t+ 
making his principles nearly the same with those 
of the new academy, who professed to believe, that 
all things are so involved in darkness, that noth- 
ing can be known with certainty: The only differ- 
ence between them, according to Cicero in this 
place, is, that Socrates affirmed, that he knew 
nothing but. his own ignorance: whereas Arce- 
silas, and the rest of the new academy, held, that 
man could know nothing, not even his own igno- 
rance, with certainty; and therefore, that affirma- 
tion of every kind is absurd and unphilosophical. 
But we need not take this on the authority of 
Cicero; as we have access to the same original 
authors from whom he received his information. 
And if we consult them, particularly Xenophon, 


* Oobas & eet HE! TO MANMCH THY gidocoplay Em isnyeny Ths 


&rnbelac, SeaonT ing wey yce Tenroe Arnbela MOAKT ENG ov eeyov, 
Metaphys. lib. 2. cap. 1. 


t Cic. Academ. lib. 1. cap. 12. 
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the most unexceptionable of them all in point of 


sentiments, and the conduct of Socrates, are alto- 
gether incompatible with scepticism. The first 


~yeracity, we shall find, that the reasonings, the — 


science that engaged his attention was natural - 


philosophy; which, as it was taught in those days 
by Zeno, Anaxagoras, and Xenophanes, had little 
to recommend it to a man of sense and candour. 
Socrates soon relinquished it from a persuasion 
that it was at once unprofitable, and founded in 
uncertainty: and employed the rest of his life in 
the cultivation of moral philosophy, a science 
which to him seemed more satisfactory in its 
evidence, and more useful in its application.* So 
far was he from being sceptical in regard to the 
principles of moral duty, that he inculcated them 
with earnestness wherever he found opportunity, 
and thought it incumbent on every man to make 
himself acquainted with them. In his reasonings, 
indeed, he did not formally lay down any princi- 
ple, because it was his method to deduce his 
conclusions from what was acknowledged by his 
antagonist: but is this any proof, that he himself 
did not believe his own conclusions? Read the 


story of his life; his conduct never belied his 


principles: observe the manners of our scepticks; 


* Xenoph. Memorab. lib. 1. cap. 1. et lib. 4. cap. 7. 
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their conduct and principles do mutually’ and 


- invariably belie one another. Do you seek still, 


more convincing evidence, that Socrates felt, be- 
lieved, and avowed the truth? Read the defence 
he made before his judges. Sce you there any 
signs of doubt, hesitation, or fear? any suspicion 
of the possibility of his being in the wrong? any 
dissimulation, sophistry, or art? See you not, on 
the contrary, the utmost plainness and simplicity, 
the calmest and most deliberate fortitude, and 
that noble assurance which so well becomes the 
cause of truth and virtue: Few men have shown 
so firm an attachment to truth, as to lay down 
their life for its sake: yet this did Socrates. He 
made no external profession of any philosophical 
creed; but in his death, and through the whole of 


his life, he showed the steadiest adherence to — 


principle; and his principles were all consistent. 
Xenophon has recorded many of these; and tells 
us in regard to some of them, that Socrates scru- 
pled not to call those men fools who differed from 
his opinion.* The sophists of his age were not 
solicitous to discover truth, but only to confute an 
adversary, and reason plausibly in behalf of their 
theories. That they might have the ampler field 
for this sort of speculation, they confined them- 


* Xenoph. Memorab. lib. 1. cap. 1, passim, 
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selves, like our modern metaphysicians, to gene- 
ral topicks, such as the nature of good, of beauty, 
and the like; on which one may say a great many. 
things with little meaning, and offer a variety of 
arguments without one word of truth. Socrates 
did much to discredit this abuse o£ science. In 
his conversations he did not trouble himself with 
the niceties of artificial logick. His aim was, not 


to confute an adversary, nor to guard against that. 


verbal confutation which the sophists were per- 
petually attempting; but to do good to those with 
whom he conversed, by laying their duty before 
them in a striking and persuasive manner.* He 
was not fond of reasoning on abstract subjects, 
especially when he had to do with a sophist; well 
knowing, that this could answer no other purpose 
than to furnish matter for endless and unprofit- 
able logomachy. When, therefore, Aristippus 
asked him concerning the nature of eood,t with 
a view to confute, or at least to tease him, with 
aieebiing evasions, Socrates declined to answer 
in general terms; and desired the sop aye to limit 


3 Aeleenae Jee meer TS ealy xe Toy Paxedrn—Berdutras 
ws, cuvovTas € dpenciy 6 Laxeatne ae Galacie aX ooreg ob guhor = 
TOMEVOL, hen a 6 6 royos emarrax dh, GAA’ WS oy HEMET {EVOL Kole 
Aisa woarlouey To dtovra 
= Xenoph, Memorab., lib. 3. cap. 8. 

+ Id, ibid. 
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_ his question, by confining the word good to some 

. : . & . 
particular thing. Do you ask me, says he, what — 
‘is good for a fever, for sore eyes, or for hunger? 


No, says the sophist. If, replies he, you ask me 
concerning the nature of a good which is good : 
for no particular purpose, I tell you orice for all, — 
that I know of none such, and have no desir res 
after it. In like manner, he answers to the gene- 
ral question concerning beauty, by desiring his 
adversary to confine himself to some particular 
kind of beauty. What would the great moralist 
have thought of those modern treatises, which 
seem to have nothing else in view, but to con- 
trive vain definitions of general ideas? Simple, 
certain, and useful truth, was the constant,’ and Pee? 
the only, object of this philosopher’s inquiry. 

True it is, he sometimes gaid, that he knew - 
nothing but his own ignorance. And surely the 
hichest attainments in human knowledge are im- 
perfect and unsatisfying. Yet man knows some- 
thing: Socrates was conscious that he knew some- 
thing; otherwise Xenophon would not have as- 
serted, that his opinions concerning God, and pro- 
vidence, and religion, and moral duty, were well 
known to all the Athenians. * But Socrates was 
humble, and made no pretensions to any thing =~ 
. r, 

* Xenoph. Memorab. bib. 1. cap. 1. 
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extraordinary, either in virtue or in knowledge. 

_ He professed no science; he instructed others, es | 

~ without pedantry, and without parade; exempli-, % 

fying the beauty and the practicability of virtue, — 

by the integrity of his life, and by the my oly 

an instructive, though most insinuating, conver-_ 
sation.* His address, in conducting an argu- 
ment or inquiry, was very remarkable. He put. 

on the appearance of an ignorant person, and 
seemed to be only asking questions for his infor- 
mation, when he was leading his disciple or an- 
tagonist to the acknowledgment of some useful 
truth. It is pity that this mode of instruction is 
not more generally practised. No other method 
‘ conveys so clear conviction to the mind of the 
young student, or so effectually cultivates his un- 
derstanding: for, by thus cooperating with the 
teacher in the investigation of truth his attention 
is fixed, his fancy dwected, and his judgment 
- exercised, no less than if the discovery were 

x altogether his own. 

- Cicero seems to have been an Academick ra- 
ther in name than in reality. And Iam apt to 

think, from several passages in his works, ¢ that. 


sf 
ras * Xenoph. Memorab. lib. 1. cap. 2 42 
+ See particularly De Officiis, lib. 3. cap. 4. De Fato, 
cap. 2. De Oratore, lib. 3, cap. 21. a 
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he made choice of this denomination, in order to 


haye a pretence for reasoning on either side of | 


every question, and consequently an ampler field 
for a display of his rhetorical talents.* To Pyrrho, 
Herillus, Aristo, and other scepticks, who, by as- 
“ sertit that all things are indifferent, destroy the 
distinc i n of virtue and vice, he will not allow 
even the name of philosopher: nay, he insinuates 
_that it is impudence in such persons to pretend to 
it. “I wish,” says he in another place, “ that 
“ they whosupposeme a sceptick were sufficiently 
* acquainted with my sentiments, For I am not 
“ one of those whose mind wanders in errour, 
“ without any fixed principle. For what sort of 
‘¢ understanding must that man possess, what 
“ sort of life must that man lead, who, by divest- 
“ ing himself of principle, divests himself of the 
“ means, both of reasoning and of living!”’+ Let 
it be observed also, that when the subject of his 
inquiry is of high importance, as in his books on 


* See this point illustrated in REMARKS UPON A 
DISCOURSE OF FREETHINKING, &c. By Phileleutherus 
Lipsiensis (Dr. Bentley). Edit. 7. p. 262. 

{ De Officiis, lib. 1. cap. 2 

+ Quibus vellem satis cognita esset nostra sententia. 
Nonenim sumus ii, quorum vagetur animus errore, nec 
habeat unquam quid sequatur. Que enim esset ista 
mens, vel que vita, potius, non modo disputandi, sed vi- 
dendi ratione sublata! Cic.de Officiis, lib. 2. cap.2.  —~ 
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moral duties, and on the nature of the gods, hey 
follows the doctrine of the dogmatists, particu- 
larly the Stoicks; and asserts his moral and reli-. | 
gious principles with a warmth and energy which — 
prove him to have been in earnest. a 
2. Nothing was further from the intenti a 
of Locxr, than to encourage verbal controversy, 
or advance doctrines favourable to scepticig@is 
To do good to mankind, by enforcing virtue, — 
illustrating truth, and vindicating liberty, was his” ‘ , 
sincere purpose: and he did not labour in vain. 
His writings are to be reckoned among the few 
books that have been productive of real utility to 
mankind. But candour obliges me to remark, 
that some of his tenets seem to be too rashly ad- 
mitted, for the sake of a favourite hypothesis. 
That some of them have promoted scepticism, 
is undeniable. He seerns indeed to have been 
sensible, that there were inaccuracies in his 
work; and candidly owns, that ‘ some hasty and 
“ indigested thoughts on a subject never before © 
“ considered, gave the first entrance to his essay; 
“ which, being begun by chance, was continued 
“by entreaty, written by incoherent parcels, and. 
“+ after long intervals of neglect resumed again, 
sas humour or occasion permitted.’’* ee 
The first book of his essay, which, with sub 
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* Preface to the essay on human understanding. 
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mission, y think. the worst, tends to establish this 
dangerous doctrine, That the human mind, pre- 


- vious to education and habit, is as susceptible of 


any one impression as of any other: a doctrine 


_ which, if true, would go near to prove, that truth 


and virtue are no bette r than human,contrivances; 


or, ‘at least, that they have nothing permanent in 
_their nature, but may be as changeable as the in- 


“g _clinations and capacities of men; and that, as we 


"understand the term, there is no such thing as 
common sense in the world. Surely this is not the 
doctrine that LocKE meant to establish; but his 
zeal against innate ideas, and innate principles, put 


‘him off his guard, and made him allow too little 


to instinct, for fear of allowing to much. This 
controversy, as far as it regards moral sentiment, 
T propose to examine in another place. At pre- 


~ sent I would only observe, that if truth be any 
‘thing permanent, which it must be if it be any 
thing at all, those perceptions or impulses of 
‘understanding, by which we become conscious 


of it, must be equally permanent; which they 
could not be, if they depended on education, and 
if there were nota law of nature, independent on 


man, which determines the understanding in 


some cases to believe, in others to disbelieve. Is 
it possible to imagine, that any course of educa- 


tion could ever bring a rational creature to be- 


lieve, that two and two are equal to three, that 
Ure 
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| 
he is not the same person to-day he was yester-_ e4 
day, that the ground he stands on does net exist? _ + 
could make him disbelieve the testimony of his i 
own senses, or that of other men? could make. 
him expect unlike events in like circumstances? 

or that the course of nature, of which he has wes 
hitherto had experience, will be changed, e evel aan 
when he foresees no cause to hinder its continu- 
ance? I can no more believe, that education — 
could produce such a depravity of judgment, — 
than that education could: make me see all hu- 
man bodies in an inverted position, or hear with, a 
my nostrils, or take pleasure in burning or cut- 
ting my flesh. Why should not our judgments 
concerning truth be acknowledged to result from 
a bias impressed upon the mind by its Creator, 
as well as our desire of self-preservation, our 
love of society, our resentment of injury, our 
joy in the possession of good? If those judg- 
ments be not instinctive, I should be glad to 
know how they come to be universal: the modes 
of sentiment and behaviour produced by educa- 
tion are uniform only where education is uni- 
form; but there are many truths which have 
obtained universal acknowledgment in all ages 
and nations. {f those judgments be not instinc- 
tive, I should be glad to know how men find 
dificult, or rather impossible, to lay them aside: 
the false opinions we imbibe from habit and 
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by those who make a a proper use of their reason; 
and he who thus renounces former prejudices, 
upon conviction of their falsity, is applauded by 
all as a man of candour, sense, and spirit; but if 


one were to suffer himself to be argued out of 


‘his common sense, the whole world would pro- 
sone ce him a fool. 

yo The substance, or at least the foundation, of 
“BerxeELey’s argument against the existence of 
matter, may be found in Locxn’s essay, and in 
the Princifia of Des Carrns. And if this ar- 
gsument be conclusive, it proves that to be false 
which every man must necessarily believe every 
moment of his. life to be true, and that to be 
true which no man since the foundation of the 
world was ever capable of believing for a single 
moment. Berke Lry’s doctrine attacks the most 
incontestable dictates of common sense; and 
pretends to demonstrate, that the clearest prin- 
ciples of human conviction, and those which 
have determined the judgment of all men in 
all ages, and by which the judgment of all 
tional men must be determined, are certainly 
fallacious. 


Mr. Humz, more subtle, and less reserved, ~ 


than any of his predecessors, hath gone still 
greater lengths in the demolition of common 
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sense; and reared in its place a most tremendous 
fabrick of doctrine; upon which, if it were not. 
for the flimsiness ; of its materials, engines might 
easily be erected, sufficient to overturn all belief, 
science, religion, virtue, and society, from the 
very foundation. He calls this work, “ A Treatise 
“of Human Nature; being an attempt to in on 
«“ troduce the experimental method of reasoning : 
“ into moral subjects.” This is, in the style of 
Edmund Curl, a taking tile jag es abut, -alase 

“ fronti nulla fides!” The whole of this author’s 
system is founded on a false hypothesis taken 
for granted; and whenever a fact contradictory é 
to that false hypothesis occurs to his observation, 

he either denies it, or labours hard to explain it 
away. This, it seems, in his judgment, is expe- 
rimental reasoning! 

He begins his book with affirming, that all 
the perceptions of the human mind resolve 
themselves into two classes, impressions, and 
ideas; that the latter are all copied from the for- 
mer; and that an idea differs from its corres- 
pondent impression only in being a weaker per- 
ception, Thus, when I sit by the fire I have an 
impression of heat, and I can form an idea of 
- heat when I am shivering with cold; in the one 
case I have a stronger perception of heat, in the 
other a weaker. Is there any warmth in this 
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_ idea of heat? There must, _ according to this 
, Paiotitties only the warmth of the idea is not 
quite so strong as that of the impression. For 
this author repeats it again and again, that “an 
_ idea is by its nature weaker and fainter than 
4 an_impression, but is in every other respect 
~ “(not only similar but) the same.”* Nay, he 
goes further, and says, that “ whatever is true 
“ of the one must be acknowledged concerning 
“the other;”t and he is,so confident of the 
truth of this maxim, that he makes it one of the 
_ pillars of his philosophy. To those who may be 
* inclined to admit this maxim on his authority, 
I would propose a few plain questions. Do you 
feel any, even the least warmth, in the idea of 
a bonfire, a burning mountain, or the general 
conflagration? Do you feel more real cold in 
Virgil’s Scythian winter, than in Milton’s de- 
scription of the flames of hell? Do you ac- 
knowledge that to be true of the idea of eating, 
which is certainly true of the impression of it, 
that it alleviates hunger, fills the belly, and con- 
tributes to the support of human life? If you 
answer these questions in the negative, you - 
deny one of the fundamental principles of this _ 


* Treatise of Hum: an Nature, vol. 1. p..131 
+ Idem p. Al. 
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philosophy. We have, it is true, a livelier per-- 


ception of a ‘friend when we see him, than when 
we think of him i in his absence. But this is not 
all: every person of a sound mind knows, that 


in the one case we believe, and are certain, that 


tr 


_ the objects exists, and is present with us; in the — 


other we believe, and are certain, that the object 
is not present: which, however, they must de- 
ny, who maintain, that an idea differs from an 
impression only in being weaker, and in no other 
respect whatsoever. 

That every idea should be a copy and resem- 
blance of the impression whence it is derived; 
that, for example, the idea of red should be a 
red idea; the idea of a roaring lion a roaring 
idea; the idea of an ass, a hairy, longeared, 
sluggish idea, patient of labour and much ad- 
dicted to thistles; that the idea of extension 
should be extended, and that of solidity solid; 
that a thought of the mind should be indued 
with all, or any, of the qualities of matter, is, 


in my judgment, inconceivable and impossible. 


Yet our author takes it for granted; and it is. 
another of his fundamental maxims. Such is the 


credulity of scepticism! 

If every idea be an exact resemblance of its 
correspondent impression, (or object, for these 
terms, according to this author, seem to amount 
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to the same thing);* if the idea of extension 
be extended, as the same author allows;+ then 
the idea of a line, the shortest that sense can 
perceive, must be equal in length to the line 
itself; for if shorter it would be imperceptible; 
dy and it will not be said, either that an imper- 
ceptible idea can be perceived, or that the idea 
of animperceptible object can be formed: con- 
sequently the idea of a line a hundred times as 
jong, must be a hundred times as long as the 
former idea; for if shorter, it would be the idea, 
4 not of this, but of some other shorter line. And 
so it clearly follows, nay it admits of demon- 
stration, that the idea of an inch is really an 
inch long; and that of a mile, a mile long. In 
a word, every idea of any particular extension 
is equal in length to the extended object. The 
same reasoning holds good in regard to the other 
dimensions of breadth and thickness. All ideas, 
therefore, of solid objects, must be (according 
‘to this philosophy) equal in magnitude and so- 
lidity to the objects themselves. Now mark the 
_ consequence. I am just now in an apartment 
~ containing a thousand cubick feet, being ten feet 
" square, and ten high; the door and windows 


- 


* Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 12. 13. 362. 
¢ Idem p. 416. 417. 
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are shut, as well as my eyes and ears. Mr. me 


HumE will. allow. that, in this situation, - Im, 


but also of ‘the real tangible magnitude of th 
whole house, of a first rate man of war, of St. 
Paul’s cathedral, or even of a much larger object. 
But the solid magnitude of these ideas is equal 
to the solid magnitide of the objects from which 
they are copied: therefore I have now present 
with me an idea, that is, a solid extended thing, 
whose dimensions extend to a million of cubick 
feet at least. The question now is, where. is 
this thing placed? for'a place it must have, and 
a pretty large one too. I should answer, in my 
mind; for I know not where else the ideas of my 
mind can be so conveniently deposited. Now my 
mind is lodged in a body of no great dimen- 
sions, and my body is contained in a room ten 
feet square, and ten feet high. It seems then, 
that, into this room, I have it in my power at 
pleasure to introduce a solid object a thousand, 
or ten thousand, times larger than the room it- 
self. I contemplate it awhile, and then by an- 
other volition send it a packing, to make way 
for another object of equal or superiour magni- 
tude. Nay, in no larger vehicle than a common 


postchaise, I can transport from one place to an-_ 


other, a building equal to the largest Egyptian 
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pyramid, and a mountain as big as the Peak of 


| Teneriff. ‘Take care, ye disciples of Hume, and 


Ms 


_be very well advised before ye reject this mystery 
“as impossible and incomprehensible. It seems to 


be geometrically deduced from the principles, 


“nay from the first principles of your master. 


Say, ye candid and intelligent, what are we 
to expect from a logical and systematick treatise 
- founded on a supposition that leads into such 
Darcie Shall we expect truth? then, must it 
not be inferred by false reasoning? Shall we 
expect sound reasoning? then, must not the in- 


ferences be false? Indeed, though I cannot 


much admire this author’s sagacity on the pre- 


‘sent occasion, I must confess myself not a little 


astonished at his courage. A witch going to sea 
in an eggshell, or preparing to take a trip 
through the air on a broomstick, would be a 
surprising phenomenon; but it is nothing to 
Mr. Humes, on such a bottom, “launching out 
‘¢ into the immense depths of philosophy.” 

To multiply examples for the confutation of 


so glaring an absurdity, is ridiculous. I there- 


fore leave it to the reader to determine, whe- 


ther, if this doctrine of solid and extended ideas 
be true, it will not follow, that the idea of a 


% roaring lion must emit audible sound, almost 


as loud and as terrible, as the royal beast in per- 
Vor. IV. X 
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son could exhibit; that two ideal bottles of brandy 


will intoxicate as far at least as two genuine bot 


tles of wine; and that I must be greatly hurt, if 
not dashed to pieces, if I am so imprudent as ‘to 
form only the idea of a bomb bursting under my 
feet. For has not our author said, that “ impres- 
“sions and ideas comprehend all the percep- 
“tions (or objects) of the human mind; that 
‘* whatsoever is true of the one must be acknow- 
“ledged concerning the other; nay, that they 
‘‘ are in every respect the same, except that the 


“‘ former strike with more force than the latter!” | 
The absurdity and inconceivableness of the — 


distinction between objects and perceptions, is 
another of our author’s doctrines. ‘“‘ However 
“‘ philosophers may distinguish (says he) be- 
“ twixt the objects and perceptions of the senses; 
“ this is a distinction which is not comprehended 
“ by the generality of mankind.”* Now how are 


*See Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 353. 365. 
The word perception, (and the same is true of the words 
sensation, smell, taste, and many others) has, in common 
language, two, and sometimes three, distinct significa- 
tions. ‘Tt means, 1. The thing perceived. Thus we 
speak of the taste of a fig, the smell of arose. 2. The 

: power or faculty perceiving; as when we say, ‘* I have 


“Jost my smel/ by a severe cold, and therefore my taste — } 


**is not so quick as usual.” 3. It sometimes ae 
Ng 
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we to know, whether this distinction be conceiv- 
ed and acknowledged by the generality? If we 
put the question to any of them, we shail find it 
no easy matter to make ourselves understood, 


_and, after all, perhaps be laughed at for our 


ES 


pains. Shall we reason a friori about their sen- 
timents and comprehensions? Thisis neither phi- 
losophical nor fair. Will you allow me to reckon 
myself one of the generality? Then I declare, 
for my own part, that I do comprehend and 
acknowledge this distinction, and have done so 
‘ever since I was capable of reflection. 

Suppose me to address the common people in 


impulse or impression which is communicated to the 
mind by the external object operating upon it through 
the organ of sensation. Thus we speak of a sweet or 
bitter taste, a distinct or confused, a clear or obscure, sensa- 
tion or perception. Most of our sceptical philosophers 
have either been ignorant of, or inattentive to, this dis- 
tinction. MaLEBRANCHE, indeed, (liv. 1. ch. 10.) seems 
to have had some notion of it; but either I do not under- 
stand this author, or there is a strange obscurity and 
want of precision in almost every thing he says. Mr. 
Hume’s philosophy does not allow this to be a rational 
distinction; so that itis impossible to know precisely what 
he means by the word perception in this and‘many other 
places. But 1 have disproved his asssertion, whatever 
sense (consistent with common use) we affix to the 


word. 
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these words: “ I see a strange sight alittle’ way 
“ off; but my sight is weak, so that I see it ne a 
“ perfectly; let me go nearer, that I may have a 

“ more-distinct sight of it.” If the generality of 
mankind be at all incapable of distinguishing be- _ 
tween the object and the perception, this inca- 
pacity will doubtless discover itself most, when 
ambiguous words are used on purpose to con- 
found their ideas; but if their ideas on this sub- 
ject are not confounded even by ambiguous Jan- 
euage, there is reason to think, that they-are 
extremely clear, distinct, and accurate. Now I 
have here proposed a sentence, in which thereisa 
studied ambiguity of language; and yet I main- 
tain, that every person, who understands English, 
will instantly, on hearing these words, perceive, 
that by the word sight I mean, in the first clause, 
the thing seen; in the second, the power, or per- 
haps the organ, of seeing; in the third, the per- 
ception itself, as distinguished both from the 
percipient faculty, and from the visible object.* 


* To every person of common understanding this dis- 
tinction is in reality and practice quite familiar. But as 
the words we use in expressing it are of ambiguous sig- 

‘nification, it is not easy to write about it so as to be im- 
mediately understood by every reader. The thing seen 
or perceived is something permanent and external, and 
is believed to exist, whether perceived or not; the _ 
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If one of the multitude on hearing me pro- 
- nounce this sentence, were to reply as follows: 

“ The sight is not at all strange: it isa man on 

“e horseback: but your sight must needs be weak, 


faculty of seeing or perceiving is also something per- 
manent in the mind, and is believed to exist, whether 
exerted or not; but what I here call the perception itself 
is temporary, and is conceived to have no existence 
_ but in the mind that perceives it, and to exist no longer 
i than while it is perceived; for in being perceived, its 
very essence does consist; so that to be, and to be per- 
ceived, when predicated of it, do mean precisely the 
same thing. Thus, I just now see this paper, which I 
call the external object: I turn away, or shut my eyes, 
and then I see it no longer, but I still believe it to 
exist; though buried an hundred fathoms deep in the 
earth, or left in an uninhabitable island, its existence 
would be as real as if it were gazed at by ten thousand 
men. Again, when I shut my eyes, or tie a bandage over 
them, or go into a dark place, I see no longer; that is, 
my faculty of seeing acts, or is acted upon, no longer; 
but I still believe it to remain in my mind, ready to act, 
or to be acted upon, whenever it is again placed in the 
proper circumstances; for nobody supposes, that by 
shutting our eyes, or going into a dark place, we an- 
nibilate our faculty of seeing. But, thirdly, my percep- 
tion of this paper is no permanent thing; nor has it any 
existence, but while it is perceived; nor does it at all 
exist, but in the mind that perceives it; I can put an end 
to, or annihilate it; whenever I please, by shutting my 
‘eyes; and I can at pleasure renew it again, by opening 
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w a 
tee which are nos the shade, com 
unshine, you will then have h 
istinct sight of them:” I would ask, is the 
ths of any part of philosophy necessary to 
‘make a man compr ehend the meaning of these _ 
"Gea sentences: Is there any thing absurd ¢ ‘or un=" 
intelligible, either in the former or in the latter? Is _— 
oe there any thing in the reply, that seems to ex-— 
ceed the capacity of the vulgar, and- ‘supposes 
them to be more acute than they really are? If 
there be not, and Iam certain there is not, here 
is an unquestionable proof, that the vulgar, and 
indeed all men whom metaphysick has not de- 


PS prived of their senses, do distinguish between 
"the object perceived, the faculty perceiving, and 
the per ception or impulse communicated by the 


external object to the mind through the organ of 

, " a ne What though all the three ae some- 
imes expressed by the same name? This only 

shows, that accuracy of language is not always , 


ae 


them. It is really astonishing, that so many of our 
modern philosophers should have overlooked a distinc- 
tion, which is of so great importance, that if we were 
unacquainted with it, a great part of human language 


would seem to be perfect nonsense. — 
. Pe : 
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} PiBccscary WE answering the common aes of 
“Vife. If the idéas of the vulgar ea ‘tently ft a 
if distinct, nothwithstanding, what shall we say Or. «we 


5 that philos pher, whose ideas are really con- i 
~ founded. by this inaccuracy, and who, because + bl 
there i is no difference in the signs, imagines that 
there i is none in the things signified? That the 

f understanding of such a philosopher is not a 
vulgar one, will be readily allowed; whether it 
exceeds, or falls short, let the reader determine.* 

This author’s method of investigationisnoless 

extraordinary than his fundamental principles. 

There are many notions in the human mind, of 

which it is not easy perhaps to explain the origin. 

If you can describe in words what were the cir- 
cumstances in which you received an impression — iy 
of any particular notion, it is well; he wil allow 
that you may form an idea of it. But if you cannot. 

do this, then, says he, there is no such notion in 
your mind; for all perceptions are either i impres- 
sions or ideas; and it is not possible for us so 


* Mr. Hume does not seem to me to be always con- 

. . . 7 * . a 
sistent with himself in affirming, that the vulgar do not ; 
comprehend the distinction between perceptions and i 
objects. But, upon the whole, he seems to hold this dis-_ 
tinction to be unreasonable, unphilosophical, and uns 

supported by the pees of sense. See Treatise of is 
e uman Nature, p. 330—338. 
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_ much as to conceive any thing specifically diffe 
ent from ideas and impressions:*. now all ert 
ane . from impReEsops: “cher one ae can 


ave not received an imptession: ~ Allman- 
“kind have a notion of power or energy. No, says 
hey an impression of power or energy was never 
received by any man; and therefore an idea. oP it at 
Be can never be formed i in the human mind. If you 4 
nsist on your experience and consciousness of 3 
power, it is alla mistake: his hypothesis adnaits | 
‘a Mot the idea of power; and therefore there is’ no 
>. such idea.t All mankind have an idea of s elf. 
That I deny, says our author; I maintain, he 
no man ever had, or can have, an impression of 
self; and therefore no man can form any idea of | 
it.} If you persist, and say, that certainly you 
have some notion or idea of yourself: My dear 
~ sir, he would say, you do not consider, that this 
assertion contradicts my hypothesis of impres- . 
sions and ideas; how then i is it possible it should ~ 
be true! 
“3 But though the abe keke that I have any 
: ~ notion of self, surely he does not mean to affirm, 
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e se very great ‘absu urd 
says he, “ os 
the soul is unintel igible.’ “ell, 
hi 9, you re let it alone. ea 05 “that % 
must not be neitl “What we call a mind, is 
“nothing but # or collection of ‘different — 
“perceptions (or objects) united together by 
“ certain relations, and supposed, though falsely, 
“to be” endowed with pert simplicity and te ee 
«“ < identity.j If any one, pon serious and un-- 
A prejudiced reflection, th 
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“ple aid continued, Syhich he ae himself; eat 
& though Tam certain there is no such principle 
“in me. But setting aside some metaphysicians 
‘of this kind,’—that is, who feel “and believe — 
‘that they have a soul,— I may venture to affirm 
‘© of the rest of mankind, that they are nothing 
but a bundle or collection of different percep- 
“tions, which succeed each other with incon- 
*ceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and — 
a movement.—There is properly no simplicity % 
“in the mind at one time, nor identity in differ- 


_ “ent (times), whatever natural propension we 
ae 


ee 
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“ may have to imagine that simplicity and -iden- 
“tity —They are the successive perceptions only 


- “that constitute the mind.’* 


If these words have any meaning, it is this:» 
My soul (or rather that which I call my soul) is 


_ hot one simple thing, nor is it the same thing to- 


day it was yesterday; nay, it is not the same this 
moment it was the last; it is nothing but a ‘mass, 
‘collection, heap, or bundle, of different percep- 
tions, or objects, that fleet away in succession, 

ith inconceivable rapidity, perpetually changing, 
and perpetually in motion. There may be some 
metaphysicians, to whose souls this description 
cannot be applied; but I am certain, that this is 


+ Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1. p.438. 439. 440. 
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_a true and @oripicte deherineton of my soul, and 
of the soul of every other individual of the human 
race, those few metaphysicians excepted. 

‘That body has no existence, but as a bundle of 
perceptions, whose existence consists in their be- 


ing perceived, our author all along maintains. 


He now affirms, that the soul, in like manner, 
is a bundle of perceptions, and nothing else. It 
follows, then, that there is nothing. in the uni- 


verse but impressions and ideas; all possible’ 
perceptions being by our author comprehended © 


in those two classes. This philosophy admits of 
no other existence whatsoever, not even of a_ 


percipient being, to perceive these perceptions. _ E 


So that we are now arrived at the height of hu- 


man wisdom; at that intellectual eminence, from 
whence there is a full prospect of all that we can 
reasonably believe to exist, and of all that can 
possibly become the object of our knowledge. 
Alas! what is become of the magnificence of ex- 
ternal nature, and the wonders of intellectual 
energy, the immortal beauties of truth and vir- 
tue, and the triumphs of a good conscience! 
Where now the warmth of benevolence, the fire 
of generosity, the exultations of hope, the tran- 
quil ecstasy of devotion, and the pang of sympa- 
thetick delight! All, around, above, and beneath, 


is one yast vacuity, or rather an enormous chaos, __ 
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“encompassed with darkness universally and eter-_ 


nally impenetrable. Body and spirit are annihil- 
ated; and there remains nothing (for we 1 st 
again descend into metaphysick) but a vast col- 
lection, bundle, ig or heap, of impressions 
and ideas. — 

Such, in regard to existence, seems tobe the 
result of this theory of the understanding. And 
what is this result? If the author can prove, that 
there is a. possibility of expressing it in words 
which do not imply a contradiction, I will not call 
it nonsense. If he can prove, that itsis com- 

patible with any one acknowledged truth in, 
. philosophy, in morality, in religion natu al or 

revealed, I will not call it impious. If he can 
prove, that it does not arise jrom common facts 
misrepresented, and common words misunderstood, 
I shall admit that it may have arisen from 
accurate observation, candid and liberal inquiry, 
perfect knowledge of human nature, and the en- 
_ larged views of true philosophick genius. 
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SECTION If. 
Of the Nonexistence of Matter. 


In the preceding section I have taken a slight 
survey of the principles, and method of investi- 
vation, adopted by the most celebrated promoters . 
of modern scepticism. And it appears that they 
have not attended to the distinction of reason 
and common sense, as explained in the first part 
of this essay, and as acknowledged by mathe- 
maticians and natural philosophers. Erroneous, 
rbsurd, and self-contradictory. notions, have been 
he consequence. And now, by entering into a 
more particular detail, we might easily show, 
hat many of those absurdities that disgrace the 
philosophy of human nature, would never have 
existed, if men had acknowledged and attended 
o this distinction; regulating their inquiries by 
he criterion above mentioned, and never prose- 
suting any chain of argument beyond self-evident 
yrinciples. [ shall confine myself to two instances; 
ne of which is connected with the evidence of 
xternal sense, and the other with that of in- 
ernal. 

That matter or body has a real, separate, in- 

Vou. IV. ¥ 
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dependent existence;* that there is a real sun 
above us, a real air around us, anda real earth 
under our feet, has been the belief of all men 
who were not mad, ever since the creation. This 
is believed, not because itis or can be proved by 
argument, but because the constitution of our 
nature is such that we must believe it. It is ab- 
surd, nay it is impossible to believe the contrary. 
I could as easily believe, that I do not exist, 
that two and two are equal to ten, that whatever 
is, is not; as that I have neither hands, nor feet, 
nor head, nor clothes, nor house, nor country, 
nor acquaintance; that the sun, moon, and stars, 
and ocean, and tempest, thunder, and lightning, 
mountains, rivers, and cities, have no existence 
but as ideas or thoughts in my. mind, and, inde-. 
pendent on me and my faculties, do not exist at. 
all, and could not exist if I were to be annihilated; 
that fire, and burning, and pain, which I feel, 
and the recollection of pain that is past, and the 
idea of pain which I never felt, are all in the 
same sense ideas or perceptions in my mind, 


* By independent existence, we mean an existence that 
does not depend on us, nor, so far as we know, on any 
being except the Creator. BERKELEY, and others, say, 
that matter exists not but in the minds that perceive it; 
and consequently depends, in respect of its existence, 
"pon those minds. 
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and nothing-else; that the qualities of matter are 
not qualities of matter, but affections of spirit; 
and that I have no evidence that any being exists 
in nature but myself. Philosophers may say what 
they please; and the world, who are apt enough 
to admire what is monstrous, may give them 
credit; but I affirm, that it is not in the power, 
either of wit or of madness, to contrive any conceit 
more absurd, or more nonsensical, than this, 
That the material world has no existence but in 
my mind. \ 

Drs CarTeEs admits, that every person must 
be persuaded of the existence of a material world: 
but he does not allow this point to be self-evident, 
or so certain as not to admit of doubt; because, 
says he, we find in experience, that our sehses 
are sometimes in an errour, and because, in 
dreams we often mistake ideas for external things 
really existing. He therefore begins his philoso- 
phy of bodies with a formal proof of the exist- 
ence of body.* 

But however imperfect, and pitts fallaci- 
ous, we acknowledge our senses to be in other 
matters, it is certain, that no man ever thought 
them fallacious in regard to the existence of body; 
nay, every man of a sound mind, is, by the law 


* Cartesii Principia, part 1. § 4. part 2.§ 1. 
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of his nature, convinced, that, in this respect at 
least, they are not, and cannot be mistaken. 
Men have sometimes been deceived by sophis- 
tical argument, because the human understanding 
is in some and indeed in many, respects, fallible; 
but does it follow, that we cannot, without proof, 
be certain of any thing, not even of our own 
existence, nor of the truth of a geometrical 


axiom! Some diseases are so fatal to the mind,, 


as to confound men’s notions even of their own 
identity; but does it follow, that I cannot. be 
certain of my being the same person to-day I 
was yesterday, and twenty years ago, till I have 
first proved this point by argument! And because 
we are sometimes deceived by our senses, does 
it therefore follow, that we never are certain of 
our not being deceived by them, till we have 
first convinced ourselves by reasoning, that they 
are not deceitful? If a Cartesian can prove, that 
there have been a few persons of sound under- 
standing, who, from a conviction of the deceit- 
fulness of their senses, have really disbelieved, 
or seriously doubted, the existence of a material 
world, I shall allow a conviction of this deceit- 
fulness to be a sufficient ground for such doubt 


or disbelief, in one or a few instances: and if he- 


can prove that such doubt, or disbelief has at any 
time been general among mankind, I shall allow 


\ 
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that it may be so again: but if it be certain, as 
I think it is, that no man of a sound mind, how- 
ever suspicious of the veracity of his senses, ever 
did or could really disbelieve, or seriously doubt, 
the existence of a material world, then is this 
point self-evident, and a principle of common 
sense, even on a supposition that our senses are 
as deceitful as Des Carres and MALEBRANCHE 
choose to represent them. But we have formerly 
proved that our senses are never supposed to be 
deceitful, except when we are conscious, that our 
experience is partial, or our observation inaccu- 
rate; and that even then, the fallacy is detected, 
and rectified, only by the evidence of sense pla- 
ced in circumstances more favourable to accurate 
observation. In regard to the exiszence of matter 
there cannot be a suspicion, that our observation 
is inaccurate, or our experience partial; and there- 
fore it is not possible, that ever we should distrust 
our senses in this particular. If it were possible, 
our distrust could never be removed either by 
reasoning or by experience. ~ 

As to the suspicion against the existence of 
matter that is supposed to arise from our experi- 
ence of the delusions of dreaming; we observe, 
in the first place, that if this be allowed a suffi- 
cient ground for suspecting, that our waking per- 
ceptions are equally delusive, there is at once an 

Y 2 
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end of all truth, reasoning, and common sense. 
That I am at present awake, and not asleep, I 
certainly know; but I cannot prove it: for there 
is no criterion for distinguishing dreaming fan- 
cies from waking perceptions, more evident than 
that I am now awake, which is the point in ques- 
tion; and, as we have often remarked, it is essen- 
tial to every proof, to be more evident than that 
which is to be proved. That I am now awake, 
must therefore carry its own evidence along with 
it; if it be evident at all, it must be self-evident. 
And so it is: we may mistake dreams for reali- 
ties, but no rational being ever mistook a reality 
for adream. Had we the command of our under- 
standing and memory in sleep, we should proba- 
bly be sensible, that the appearances of our dreams 
are all delusive: which, in fact, is sometimes the 
case; at least I have sometimes been conscious, 
that my dream was a dream: and when it was 
cau have actually made efforts to awake 
myself, which have succeeded. But sleep has a 
wonderful. power over all our faculties. Some- 
times we seem to have lost our moral faculty; as 
when we dream of coing that, without scruple or 
remorse, which when awake we could not bear to 
think of. Sometimes memory is extinguished; as 
when we dream of conversing with our departed 
friends, without remembering any thing of their 
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- death, though it was, perhaps, one of the most strik- 
ing incidents we had ever experienced, and is sel- 
dom or never out of our thoughts when we are 
awake. Sometimes our understanding seems to 
have quite forsaken us; as when we dream of talk- 
ing with a dead friend, remembering at the same 
time that he is dead, but without being conscious 
of any thing absurd or unusual in the circum- 
stance of conversing with a dead man. Consider- 
ing these and the other effects of sleep upon the 
mind, we need not be surprised, that it should 
cause us to mistake our own ideas for real things, 
and be affected with those in the same manner as 
with these. But the moment we awake, and re- 
cover the use of our facuities, we are sensible, 
that the dream was a delusion, and that the objects 
which now solicit our notice are real. ‘To demand 
a reason for the implicit confidence we repose in 
our waking perceptions; or to desire us to prove, 
that things are as they appear to our waking 
senses, and not as they appear to us in sleep, is 
as unreasonable as to demand a reason for our 
belief in our own existence: in both cases our 
belief is necessary and unavoidable, the result of 
a law of nature, and what we cannot in practice 
contradict, but to.our shame and perdition. 

Further: if Des Carres thought an argument 
necessary to conyince him, that his perception of 
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the external world was not imaginary, but real, 
I would ask, how he could ‘know that his argu- 
ment was real, and not imaginary. How could 
he know that he was awake, and not asleep, when 
he wrote his principles of philosophy, if his wa- 
king thoughts did not, previous to all reasoning, 
carry along with them undeniable -evidence of 
their reality? I am awake, is a principle which he 
must have taken for granted, even before he could 
satisfy himself of the truth of what he thought 
the first of all principles, Cogito, ergo sum. To 
which we may add, that if there be any persons 
in the world who never dream at all,* (and some 
such I think there are), and whose belief in the 
existence of a material world is not a whit strong- 
er than that of those whose sleep is alway atten- 
ded with dreaming; this is a proof from expcri- 
ence, that the delusions of sleep do not in the 
least affect our conviction of the authenticity of 


* «JT once knew aman,” says Mr. Locke, “‘ who was 
“bred a scholar, and had no bad memory, who told me, 
“that he had never dreamed in his life, till he had that 
‘fever he was then newly recovered of, which was 
‘about the five or six and twentieth year of his age. I 
** suppose the world aflords move such instances.” 

Essay on Human Understanding, Book 2. ch. L 

A young gentleman of my acquaintance never dreams 

at all, except when his health is disordered. 
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the perceptions we receive, and of the faculties 
we exert, when we awake. . 

The first part of Des Cartes’ argument for 
the existence of bodies, would prove the reality 
of the visionary ideas we perceive in dreams; for 
they, as well as bodies, present themselves to us, 
independent on our will. But the principal part 
of his argument is founded on the veracity of 
God, which he had before inferred from our con- 
sciousness of the idea of an infinitely perfect, in- 
dependent, and necessarily existent being: Our 

_ senses inform us of the existence of body; they 
give us this information in consequence of a law 
established by the divine will: but God is no de- 
ceiver; therefore is their information true. [ have 
formerly given my opinion of this argument, and 
shown that it is a sophism, as the author states it. 
We must believe our faculties to be true, before 
we can be convinced, either by proof, or by intui- 
tive evidence. If we refuse to believe in our facul- 
ties, till their veracity be first ascertained by rea- 
soning, we shall never believe in them at all.* 

MALEBRANCHE f Says, that men are more cer- 
tain of the existence of God, than of the existence 


* See the preceding section. 
+ Recherche de Ja Verité, tom. 3. p. 30. A Paris, chez 
Pralard, 1679. 
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of body. He allows, that Des Carrs has proved 
the existence of body, by the strongest arguments 
that reason alone could furnish; nay, he seems to 
acknowledge those arguments to be unexception- 
able: * yet he does not admit, that they amount 
to a full demonstration of the existence of matter. 
In philosophy, says he, we ought to maintain our 
liberty as long as we can, and to believe nothing 
but what evidence compels us to believe. To be 
fully convinced of the existence of bodies, it is 


* Mais quoique M. Des Carves ait donné les preuves 
les plus fortes que la raison toute seule puisse fournir 
pour Vexistence des corps; quoiqu’il soit evident, que 
Dieu n’est point trompeur, et qu’on puisse dire quil 
nous tromperoit effectivement, si nous nous trompions 
nous-mémes en faisant ?usage que nous deyons faire de 
notre esprit, et des autres facultez dont il est Pauteur; 
cependant on peut dire que l’existence de la matiere 
West point encore parfaitement demontrée. Car, enfin, 
en matiere de philosophie, nous ne devons croire quoi- 
que ce soit gue lorsque Pevidence nous y oblige. Nous 
devons faire usage de nétre liberté autant que nous le 
pouvons. Pour étre plainement convaincus quwil y asles 
corps, il faut qu’on nous demontre, non seulement qu’il 
y aun Dieu, et que Dieu n’est point trompeur, mais 
encore que Dieu nous a assuré qwil en a effectivement 
cree: ce que je ne trouve point prouvé dans les ouvrages 
de M. Des CarreEs. ¢ 

Tom. 3. p. 37. 38. 39. 
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necessary that we have it demonstrated to us, not 
only that there is a God, and that he is no de- 
ceiver, but also that God hath assured us, that 
he has actually created such bodies; and this, he 
says, I do not find proved in the works of M. Dxs 
CARTES. 

There are according to MaALEBRANCHE, but 
two ways in which God speaks to the mind, and 
compels (or obliges) it to believe; to wit, by evi- 
dence, and by the faith. ‘* The faith obliges us 
“ to believe that bodies exist; but as to the evi- 
“ dence of this truth, it certainly is not complete: 
“ and it is also certain, that we are not invincibly 
“ determined to believe, that any thing exists, 
“ but God, and our own mind. It is true, that we 
“¢ have an extreme propensity to believe, that we 
“ are surrounded with corporeal beings; so far I 
“agree with M. Des Carrzs: but this propen- 
“ sity, natural as it is, doth not force our belief 
“‘ by evidence: it only inclines us to believe by 
“impression. Now we ought not to be determi- 
“ ned in our free judgments, by any thing but 
* light and evidence; if we suffer ourselves to be 
s guided by the.sensible impression, we shall be 
“almost always mistaken.” * Our author then 


* Dieu ne parle al’esprit, et ne Voblige Acroire qu’en 


deux-manieres; par l’evidence, et par la foi. Je demeure 
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proposes in brief, the substance of that argument 


against the existence of body, which BERKELEY 
afterwards took such pains to illustrate; and dis- 
covers, upon the whole, that, as a point of philo- 
_sophy, the existence of matter is a probability, to 
which we have it in our power either to assent, 


or not to assent, as we please. In a word, itis by’ 


the faith, and not by evidence, that we become 
certain of this truth. 

This is not a proper place for analysing the 
passage above quoted, otherwise it would be easy 
to show, that the doctrine (such as it is) which 


daccord, que la foi oblige a croire qu'il y a des corps: 
mais pour Vevidence, il est certain, qu’elle n’est point 
entiere, et que nous ne sommes point invinciblement 
portez a croire qwil y ait quelqu’ autre chose que Dieu 
et notre esprit. Il est vray, que nous avons un penchant 
extréme a croire qu’il y a des corps qui nous enyiron- 
nent. Je Paccorde A M. Des Carres: mais ce penchant, 
tout naturel qu’il est, ne nous y force point par evidence; 
il nous y incline seulement par impression. Or nous ne 


devons suivre dans nos jugemens libres que la lumiere * 


et evidence; et si nous nous laissons conduire 4 ?im- 
pression sensible, nous nous tromperons presque tou- 
jours. Tom. 3. p. 39. La foi I translate the faith, be- 
cause I suppose the author to mean the christian or 
catholich faith. If we take it to denote faith or belief in 
general I know not how we shall make any sense of the 
passage. . 


i 
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the author here delivers, is not reconcileable with \ 
other parts of his system. But I only mean to 
observe, that what is here asserted, of our belief — 
’ in the existence of body being not necessary, but 
such as we may withhold if we please, is contrary 
to my experience. That my body, and this pen 
‘and paper, and the other corporeal objects around 
me, do really exist, is to me as evident, as that 
my soul exists; it is indeed so evident, that no- 
thing is or can be more so; and though my life 
depended upon the consequence, I could not 
bring myself to entertain a doubt of it, even for 
a single moment. 

IT must therefore affirm, that the existence of 
matter can no more be disproved by argument, 
than the existence of myself, or than the truth ofa 
self-evident axiom in geometry. To argue against 
it, is to set reason in opposition to common sense; 
which is indirectly to subvert the foundation of 
all just reasoning, and to call in question the dis- 
tinction between truth and falsehood. We are 
told, however, that a great philosopher has actu- 
ally demonstrated, that matter does not exist. De- 
monstrated! truly ‘this is a piece of strange in- 
formation. At this rate, any falsehood may be 
proved to be true, and any truth to he false., For 
it is impossible, that any truth should be more 
evident to me than this, that matter does exist. 

Vou. IV. Z 
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Let us see, however, what Berxexty has to say 
in behalf of this extraordinary doctrine. It is na- 
tural for demonstration, and for all sound reason- 
ing, to produce conviction, or at least some de- 
erée of assent, in the person who attends to it, 
and understands it. lread The Princifiles of Human 
Knowledge, together with The Dialogues between 
ffylas and Phylonous. The arguments, | confess, 
are subtle, and well adapted to the purpose of puz- 
zling and confounding. Perhaps I will not under- 
take to confute them. Perhaps I am busy, or in- 
dolent, or unacquainted with the principles of 
this philosophy, or little versed in your metaphy- 
sical logick. But am I convinced, from this pre- 
tended demonstration, that matter has no exis- 
tence but as an idea in the mind? Not in the least; 
my belief now is precisely the same as before. 
Is it unphilosophical, not to be convinced by ar- 
guments which I am not able to confute? Perhaps 
it may be, but I cannot help it: you may, if you 
please, strike me off the list of phHosophers, as 
a nonconformist; you may call me unpliant, un- 
reasonable, unfashionable, and a man with whom 
it is not worth while to argue: but till the frame 
of my nature be unhinged, and anew set of facul- 
ties given me, I cannot believe this strange doce 
trine, because it is perfectly incredible. But if I 
were permitted to propose ene clownish question, 
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¥ would fain ask, Where is the harm of my con- 
tinuing in my old opinion, and belicving, with | 
the rest of the world, that I am no: the only cre- 
ated being in the universe, but that there are 
many others, whose existence is as independent 
on me, as mine is on them? Where is the harm 
of my believing, that if I were to fall down yon- 
der precipice, and break my neck, I should be 
no more a man of this world? My neck, sir, may 
be an idea to you, but to me it is a reality, and 
an important one too. Where is the harm of my 
believing, that if in this severe weather, I were 
to neglect to throw (what you cali) the idea of a 
coat over the ideas of my shoulders, the idea of 
cold would produce the idea of such pain and dis- 
order as might possibly terminate in my real 
death? What great offence shall I commit against 
God or man, church or state, philosophy or com- 
mon sense, if I continue to believe, that material! 
food will nourish me, though the idea of it will 
not: that the real sun will warm and enlighten 
me, though the liveliest idea of him will do nei- 
ther; and that, if I would obtain true peace of 
mind and self-approbation, I must not only form 
ideas of compassion, justice, and generosity, but 
also really exert those virtues in external perfor- 
mance? What harm is there in all this?’—O! no 
harm at all, sir;—but—the truth,—the truth,— 
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will you shut your eyes against the truth?!—No 
_ honest man ever will: convince me that your doc- , 
trine is true, and I will instantly embrace it— 
Have I not convinced thee, thou obstinate, unac- 
countable, inexorable ; Answer my argu- 
ments, if thou canst-—Alas, sir, you have given 
me arguments in abundance, but you have not 
given me conviction, and if your arguments pro- 
duce no conviction, they are worth nothing to 
me. They are like counterfeit bank bills; some of 
which are so dexterously forged, that neither your 
eye nor mine can detect them; yet a thousand of 
them would go for nothing at the bank; and even 
the papermaker would allow me more handsome- 
ly for old rags. You need not give yourself the 
trouble to tell me, that I ought to be convinced: 
I ought to be convinced only when I feel convic- 
tion: when I feel no conviction I ought not to be 


convinced. It has been observed of some doctrines 
and reasonings, that their extreme absurdity pre- 
vents their admitting a rational confutation. 
What! am I to believe such a doctrine? Am I to be 
convinced by such reasoning? Now, I never heard 
of any doctrine more scandalously absurd, than 
this of the nonexistence of matter. There is not 
a fiction in the Persian Tales that I could not as 
easily believe; the silliest conceit of the most 
contemptible superstition that ever disgraced 
human nature, is not more shocking to common 
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sense, nor more repugnant to every principle of 
human belief. And must I admit this jargon for 
truth, because I cannot confute the arguments of 
a man who is a more subtle disputant than I? 
Does philosophy require this of me? Then it 
must suppose, that truth is as variable as the 
fancies, the characters, and the intellectual abili- 
ties of men, and that there is no such thing in 
nature as common sense. 

But all this, I shall perhaps be told, is but 
eavil and declamation. What if, after all, this 
very doctrine be believed, and the sophistry (as 
you call it) of Berxerry be admitted as sound 
reasoning, and legitimate proof? What then be- 
comes/of your commion sense, and your instinc- 
tive convictions?‘ W hat then, do you ask? Then 
indeed I acknowledge the fact to be very extra- 
ordinary; and I cannot help being in some pain 
about the consequences, which must be impor- 
tant and fatal. [fa man, out of vanity, or from a 
desire of being in the fashion; or in order to 
pass for wonderfully wise, shall say, “that 
BerxkeLey’s doctrine is true, while, at the same 
time his belief is precisely the same with mine, 
it is well; I leave him to enjoy the fruits of his 
hypocrisy, which will no doubt contribute might- 
ily to his improvement in candour, happiness, 
and wisdom. If a man professing this doctrine, 
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act like other men in common affairs of life, I 
will not believe his profession to be sincere. For 
this doctrine, by removing body out of the uni- 
verse, makes a total change in the circumstances: 
of men; and therefore, if it is not merely verbal, 
must produce a total change in their conduct. 
When a man is only turned out of his house, 
or stripped of his clothes, or robbed of his mo- 
ney, he must change his behaviour, and act 
differently from other men, who enjoy those 
advantages. Persuade a man that he is a beggar 
and a vagabond and you shall instantly see 
him change his manners. If your arguments 
aguinst the existence of matter have ever car- 
ried conviction along with them, they must 
at the same time have produced a much more 
extraordinary change of conduct; but if they have 
‘produced no change of conduct, I insist on it, 
they have never carried conviction along with 
them, whatever vehemence of protestation men 
may have used in avowing such conviction. If 
you say, that though a man’s understanding be 
convinced, there are certain instincts in his na- 
ture that will not permit him to alter his conduct; 
or, if he did, the rest of the world would account 
him a madman; by the first apology, you ajlow 
the belief of the nonexistence of body to be in- 
consistent with the laws of nature; by the second, 
to be inconsistent with common, sense. 
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But if aman be convinced, that matter has 
no existence, and believe this strange tenet as 
steadily, and with as little distrust, as I believe 
the contrary; he will, I am afraid, have but little 
reason to applaud himself on this new acquisi- 
tion in science; he will soon find, it had been 
better for him to have reasoned, and believed, 
and acted, like the rest of the world. If he fall 
down a precipice, or be trampled under foot by 
horses, it will avail him little, that he once had 
the honour to be a disciple of BERKELEY, and to 
believe that those dangerous objects are nothing 
but ideas in the mind. And yet, if such a man 
be seen to avoid a precipice, or to get out of the 
way of a coach and six horses at full speed, he 
acts as inconsistently with his belief, as if he_ran 
away from the picture of an angry man, even 
while he believed it to be a picture. Supposing 
‘his life preserved by the care of friends, or by 
the strength of natural instinct urging him to act 
contrary to his belief; yet will this belief cost 
him dear, for if the plainest evidence, and fullest 
conviction, be certainly fallacious, I beg to be 
informed, what kind of evidence, and what de- 
gree of conviction, may reasonably be depended 
on. If nature be a juggler by trade, is it for us, 
poor purblind reptiles to attempt to penetrate 
the mysteries of her art, and take upon us to 
decide, when it is she presents a true; and when 
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a false appearance! I will not say, however, that 
this man runs a greater risk of universal scepti- 
‘cism, than of universal credulity. Either the one 
or the other, or both, must be his portion; and 
either the one or the other would be sufficient 
to imbitter my whole life, and to disqualify me 
for every duty of a rational creature. He who can 
believe against common sense, and against the 
clearest evidence, and against the fullest convic- 
tion, in any one case, may do the same in any 
other; consequently he may become the dupe of 
every wrangler who is more acute than he; and 
then, if he is entirely secluded from mankind, 
his liberty, and happiness, are gone for ever. In- 
deed a cheerful temper, strong habits of virtue, 
and the company of the wise and good, may still 
save him from perdition, if he have no tempta- 
tions nor difficulties to encounter. But it is the 
end ot every useful art, to teach us to surmount 
difficulties, not to disqualify us for attempting 
them. Men have been known to live many years 
ina warm chamber, after they were become too 
delicate to bear the open air; but who will say, 
that such a habit of body is desirable? What phy- 
sicilan will recommend to the healthy such a 
regimen as would produce it? ' 

But, that Imay no longer suppose, what I 
maintain to be impossible, that mankind in ge- 
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neral, or even one rational being, could, by force 
of argument, he convinced, that this doctrine is 
true; what if all men were in one instant deprived 
of their understanding by almighty power, and 
made to believe, that matter has no existence 
but as an idea in the mind, all other earthly 
things remaining as they are? Doubtless this 
catastrophe would, according to our metaphysi- 
clans, throw a wonderful light on all the parts 
of knowledge. I pretend not even to guess at the 
number, extent, or quality, of astonishing dis- 
coveries that would then start forth into view. 
But of this I am certain, that, in less than a 
month after, there could not, without another 
miracle, be one human creature alive on the 
face of the earth.* 

BrRKELEY foresaw, and has done what he 
could to obviate some of these objections. There 
are two points which he has taken great pains 
to prove. The first is, that his system differs 


* This, I think, must follow, if we allow that our ex- 
ternal senses are necessary to our preservation. And I 
do not see how that can be denied. A blind or deaf man 
may live not uncomfortably in the society of those who 
see or hear; but if all mankind were blind and deaf, or 
deprived of their reason so as to disbelieve their eyes 
and ears, and other percipient faculties, I know not how 
human life could be preserved without a miracle. 
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not from the belief of the rest of mankind; the 
second, that our conduct cannot be.in the least 
affected by our disbelief of the existence of a ma- . 
terial world. 

1. As to the first, it is certainly false. Mr. 
Hume himself seems willing to give it up. I 
have known many who could not answer BERKE- 
LEy’s arguments; I never knew one who believed 
his doctrine. I have mentioned it to some who 
were unacquainted with philosophy, and there- 
fore could not be supposed to have any bias in 
favour of either system; they all treated it as 
most contemptible jargon, and what no man in 
his senses ever did or could believe. I have care- 
fully attended to the effects produced by it upon 
my own mind; and it appears to me at this mo- 
ment, as when I first heard it, incredible and in-- 
comprehensible: for though, by reading it over 
and over, I have’got a set of phrases and argu- 
ments by heart, which would enable me, if I, | 
were so disposed, to talk, and argue, and write, 
“ about it and about it;” yet, when I lay systems 
and syliogisms aside, when I enter on any part 
of the business of life, or when I refer the matter 
to the unbiassed decision of my own mind, I 
plainly see, that I had no distinct meaning to my 
words when I said, that the material world has 
ne existence but in the mind that perceives it. 
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In a, word, if this author had asserted, that I and 
all mankind acknowledge and believe the radian 
Nights’ Entertainment tobe a true history, I could 
not have had any better reason for contradicting 
that assertion, than I have for contradicting this, 
“ that BERKELEY’s principles in regard to the 
“ existence of matter, differ not from the belief 
“ of the rest of mankind.” 

2. In behalf of the second point he argues, 
“ that nothing gives us an interest in the mate- 
“ rial world, except the feelings pleasant or pain- 
“ful which accompany our perceptions; that 
“ these perceptions are the same, whether we 
“believe the material world to exist or not to 
“ exist; consequently, that our pleasant or pain- 
“ ful feelings are also the same; and therefore, 
“ that our conduct, which depends on our feel- 
“ings and perceptions, must be the same whe- 
ther we believe or disbelieve the existence of 
“ matter.” 

But if it be certain, that by the law of our na- 
ture we are unavoidably determined to believe 
that matter exists, and to act upon this belief, 
(and nothing, | think, is more certain), how can 
it be imagined, that a contrary belief would pro- 
duce no alteration in our conduct and sentiments? 
Surely the laws of nature are not such trifles, as 
that it should be a matter of perfect indifference, 
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whether we act or think agreeably to them or 
not. I believe that matter exists; I must believe 
that matter exists; I must continually act upon 
this belief; such is the law of my constitution, 
Suppose my constitution changed in this respect, 
all other things remaining as they are; would 
there then be no change in my sentiments and 
conduct? If there would not, then is this law of 
nature, in the first place, useless, because men 
could do as well without it; secondly, inconveni- 
ent, because its end is to keep us ignorant of the 
truth; and, thirdly, absurd, because insufficient 
for answering its end, the bishop of Cloyne, and 


others, having, it seems, discovered the truth in: 


spite of it. Is this according to the usual econo-’ 
my of nature? Does this language become her 
servants and interpreters? Is it possible to devise 
any sentiments or maxims more subversive of 
truth, and more repugnant to the spirit of true 
philosophy? 

Further: All external objects have some qua- 


lities in common; but between an external object 


and an idea, or thought of the mind, there is not, 
there cannot possibly be, any resemblance. A 


erain of sand, and the globe of the earth; a burn- | 


ing coal, and a lump of ice; a drop of ink, anda 
sheet of white paper resemble each other, in be- 
ing extended, solid, figured, coloured, and divi- 
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sible; but a thought or idea has no extension, 
solidity, figure, colour, nor divisibility: so that no 
two external objects can be so unlike, as an ex- 
ternal object and (what philosophers call) the 
idea of it. Now we are taught by BERKELEY, - 
that external objects (that is, the things we take 
for external objects) are nothing but ideas in our 
minds; in other words, that they are in every re- 
spect different from what they appear to be. 
This candle, it seems, hath not one of those qua- 
‘jities it appears to have: it is not white, nor lu- 
mminous, nor round, nor divisible, nor extended; 
for to an idea of the mind, not one of these qua- 
lities can possibly belong. How then shall I know 
what it really is? From what it seems to be, I 
can conclude nothing; no more than a blind man, 
by handling a bit of black wax, can judge of the 
colour of snow, or the visible appearance of the 
starry heavens. The cundle may be an Egyptian 
pyramid, the king of Prussia, a mad dog, or no- 
thing at all: it may be the island of Madagascar, 
Saturn’s ring, or one of the Pleiades, for, any 
thing I know, or can ever know, to the contrary, 
except you allow me to judge of its nature from 
its appearance; which, however, I cannot reason- 
ably do, if its appearance and nature are in every 
respect so different and unlike as not to have one 
single quality in common. I must therefore be- 

pVou. lV. 2A 
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lieve it to be, what it appears to be, a real, cor-' 
poreal, external object, and so reject BERKE- 
LEy’s system; or I never can, with any shadow 
of reason, believe any thing whatsoever concern- 
ing it. Will it yet be said, that the belief of this 
system cannot in the least affect our sentiments 
and conduct? With equal truth may it be said, 
that Newton’s conduct and sentiments would not 
have been in the least affected by his being me- 
tamorphosed into an idiot, or a pillar of salt. 
Some readers may perhaps be dissatisfied with 
this reasoning on account of the ambiguity of the 
words external object and idea, which however, 
the assertors of the nonexistence of matter have 
not as yet fully explained. Others may think that 
I must have misunderstood the author; for that 
he was too acute a logician to leave his system 
exposed to objections so decisive, and so obvious. 
To gratify such readers, I will not insist on 
these objections. That I may have misunder- 
stood the author’s doctrine, is not only possible, 
but highly probable; nay, I have reason to think, 
that it was not perfectly understood even by him- 
self. For did not BERKELEY write his principles 
of human knowledge, with this express view, 
(which does him great honour), to banish scep- 
ticism both from science and from religion? Was’ 
he not sanguine in the hope of success? And has 
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not the event proved, that he was egregiously 
mistaken? Jor is it not evident, from the use to 
which other authors have applied it, that his sys- 
tem leads to atheism and universal scepticism? 
And if a machine disappoint its inventor so far 
as to produce effects contrary to those he wished, 
intended, and expected; may we not, without 
breach of charity, conclude, that he did not per- 
fectly understand his plan? At any rate, it ap- 
pears from this fact, that our author did not fore- 
see all the objections to which his theory is 
liable He did not foresee, that it might be made 
the foundation of a sceptical system: if he had, 
we know he would have renounced it with ab- 
horrence. s 

This one objection, therefore (in which I think 
I cannot be mistaken), will fully answer my pre- 
sent purpose: Our author’s doctrine is contrary 
to common belief, and leads to universal scep- 
ticism. Suppose it, then, universally and seri- 
ously adopted; suppose all men divested of all 
belief, and consequently of all principle: would 
not the dissolution of society, and the destruction 
of mankind, necessarily ensue? 

Still I shall be told that BerKELEY was a good 
man, and that his principles did him no hurt. I 
allow it; he was indeed a most excellent person; 
none can revere his memory more than I. But 
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does it appear, that he ever acted according to 
his principles, or that he thoroughly understood 
them! Does it appear, that if he had put them in 
practice, no hurt would have ensued to himself,* 
or to society? Does it appear, that he was a scep- 
tick, or a friend to scepticism! Does it appear, 
that men may adopt his principles without dan- 
ger of becoming scepticks? The contrary of all 
this appears with incontrovertible evidence. 
Surely pride was not made for man. The most 
exalted genius may find in himself many affect- 
ing memorials of human frailty, and such as 
often render him an object of comapesetan to 


* Let it not be pretended, that a man may disbelieve 
his senses without danger of inconvenience. Pyrrho (as 
we read in Diogenes Laertius) professed to disbelieve 
his senses, and to be in no apprehension from any of the 
objects that affected them. The appearance of a preci- 
pice or wild beast was nothing to Pyrrho; at least he 
said so: he would not avoid them; he knew they were 
nothing at all, or at least they were not what they seem- 
ed to be. Suppose him to have been in earnest; and sup- 
pose his keepers to have in earnest adopted the same 
principles: would not their limbs and lives have Been in 
as great danger, as the limbs and life of a blind and. 
deaf man wandering by himself in a solitary place, with 
his hands tied behind his back? I would as soon say, 
that our senses are useless faculties, as that we might 
disbelieve them without danger of inconvenience. 
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those who in virtue and understanding are far 
inferiour. I pity BERKELEY’s weakness in patro- 
nizing an absurd and dangerous theory; I doubt 
not but it may have overcast many of his days 
with a gloom, which neither the approbation of 
his conscience, nor the natural serenity of ‘his 
temper, could entirely dissipate. And though I 
were to believe, that he was intoxicated with this 
theory, and rejoiced in it; yet still I should pity 
the intoxication as a weakness: for candour will 
not permit me to give it a harsher name; as I see 
in his other writings, and know by the testimony 
of his contemporaries, particularly Pope and 
Swift, that he was a friend to virtue, and to hu- 
man nature. 

We must not suppose a false doctrine harm- 
less, merely because it has not been able to cor- 
rupt the heart of a good man. Nor, because a 
few scepticks have not authority to render science 
contemptible, nor power to overturn society, 
must we suppose, that therefore scepticism is 
not dangerous to science or mankind. The ef- 
fects of a general scepticism would be dreadful 
and fatal. We must therefore, notwithstanding 
our reverence for the character of BeRKELEY, 
be permitted to affirm, that we have sufficiently 
proved that his doctrine is subversive of man’s 

2A? 
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most important interests, as a moral, intelligent, 
and percipient being. 

After all, though I were to grant, that the dis- 
belief of the existence of matter could not produce 
any considerable change in our principles of 
action and reasoning, the reader will find in the 
sequel,* that the point I have chiefly in view 
would not be much affected even by that conces- 
sion. I say not this as being diffident or sceptical 
in regard to what I have advanced on the present 
subject. Doctrines which I do not believe, I will 
never recommend to others. Iam absolutely cer- 
tain, that to me the belief of BeERKELEY’s sys- 
tem would be attended with the most fatal con- 
sequences; and that it would be equally danger- 
ous to the rest of mankind, I cannot doubt, so 
Jong as I believe their nature and mine to be the 
same. 

Though it be absurd to attempt a proof of 
what is self-evident, it is manly and meritorious 
to confute the objections that sophistry may urge 
against it. This, with respect to the subject in 
question, has been done, in a decisive and mas- 
terly manner, by the learned and sagacious Dr. 
Reid;+ who proves that the reasonings of BerKr- 


* Part ii. chap. 3. 
{ Inquiry into the human mind on the principles of 
common sense. 
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LEY, and others, concerning primary and secon- 
dary qualities,* owe all their strength to the 
ambiguity of words. I have proved, that, though 
this fundamental errour had never been de- 
tected, the philosophy of BERKELEY, is in its 
own nature absurd, because it supposes the ori- 
ginal principles of common sense controvertible 
and fallacious: a supposition repugnant to the 
genius of true philosophy; and which leads to 


* Des Cartes, Locke, and BERKELEY, suppose, 
that what we call a dody is nothing but a collection of 
qualities; and these they divide into primary and secon- 
dary. Of the former kind are magnitude, extension, so- 
lidity, &c. which Locke and the Carresians allow 
to belong to bodies at all times, whether perceived or 
not. Of the latter kind are the heat of fire, the smel/ and 
taste of arose, &c. and these, by the same authors, and 
by BerKELEy, are said to exist, notin the bodies them- 
selves, but only in the mind that perceives them: an er- 
rour they are led into by supposing, that the words heat, 
taste, smell, &c. signify nothing but a perception; where- 
as we have formerly shown, that they also signify an ex- 
ternal thing. Berkey, following the hints which he 
foundin Des Cartes, MaALEBRANCHE and Lockeg; has 
applied the same mode of reasoning to prove, that pri- 
mary, 2s well as secondary qualities, have no external 
existence; and consequently, that body (which consists 
of these two classes of qualities, and nothing else) ex- 
ists only as an idea in the mind that perceives it, and ex- 
ists no longer than while it is perceived. 
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universal credulity, or universal scepticism; and, 
consequently, to the subversion of all knowledge 
and virtue. 

Itis proper, before we proceed to the next in 
stance, to make a remark or two on what has 
been said. 

1. Here we have an instance of a doctrine ad- 
vanced by some philosophers, in direct contra- 
diction to the general belief of all. men in all 
ages. . 

2. The reasoning by which it is supported, 
though long accounted unanswerable, did never 
produce a serious and steady conviction. Com- 
mon sense still declared the doctrine to be false; 
we were sorry to find the powers of human rea- 
son so limited, as not to afford a logical confuta- 
tion of it; we were convinced it merited cgnfu- 
tation, and flattered ourselves, that one time or 
other it would be confuted. 

. &. The real and general belief of this doctrine 
would be attended with fatal consequences to 
science, and to human nature; for this is a doc- 
trine according to which a man could not act 
nor reason in the common affairs of life, without 
incurring the charge of insanity or folly, and in- 
volving himself in distress and perdition, ; 

4, An ingenious man, from a sense of the 
bad tendency of this doctrine, applies himself 
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to examine the principles on which it is found- 
ed; discovers them to be erroneous; and proves 
to the full conviction of competent judges, that 
from beginning to end it is all a mystery of 
falsehood, arising from the use of ambiguous 
words, and from the gratuitous admission of 
principles which never could have been admit« 
ted if they had been thoroughly understood. 


— 
< 


SECTION IL. 
Of Liberty aud Necessity. 


Tue second instance to which I purpose to 
apply the principles of this discourse, by show- 
ing the danger of carrying any investigation be- 
yond the dictates of common sense, is no other 
than the celebrated question concerning liberty 
and necessity; a question on which many things 
have been said, and some things, I presume, to 
little purpose. To enter into all the particulars 
of this controversy, is foreign to my present de- 
sign; and I would not wish to add to a dispute 
already too bulky. My intention is, to treat the 
doctrine of necessity as I treated that of the non- 
existence of matter; by inquiring, whether the 
one be not, as well as the other, contrary to com- 
mon, sense, and therefore absurd. f 
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1. That certain intentions and actions are in 
themselves, and previous to all consideration of 
their consequences, good, laudable, and merito- 
rious; and that other actions and intentions are 
bad, blamable, and worthy of punishment, has 
been felt and acknowledged by all reasonable 
creatures in all ages and nations. We need not 
wonder at the universality of this sentiment: 
it is as natural to the human constitution, as the 
faculties of hearing, seeing, and memory; it is as 
clear, unequivocal, and affecting, as any intima- 
tion from any sense external or internal. 

2. That we cannot do some things, but have it 
in our power to do others, is what no man in his 
senses will hesitate to affirm. I can take up my 
staff from the ground, but I cannot lift a stone of 
a thousand weight. On a common, I may walk 
southward or northward, eastward, or westward; 
but { cannot ascend to the clouds, nor sink down- 
ward to the centre of the earth. Just now I have 
power to think of an absent friend, of the Peak of 
Teneriff, of a passage in Homer, or of the death 
of Charles I. When a man asks me a question, 
I have it in my power to answer or be silent, to 
answer softly or roughly, in terms of respest or 
in terms of contempt. Frequent temptations to 
vice fall in my way; I may yield, or I may re- 
sist: if I resist, I applaud myself, because I am 
conscious it was in my power to do otherwise; if I 
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yield, Tam filled with shame and remorse, for hav- 
ing neglected to do what I might have done and 
ought to have done. My liberty in these instances 
I cannot prove by argument; but there is not a 
truth in geometry of which I am more certain. 
Is not this doctrine sufficiently obvious? Must 
I quote Epictetus, or any other ancient author, 
to prove that men were of the same opinion in 
former times! No idea occurs more frequently 
in my reading and conversation, than that of 
power or agency; and I think I understand my 
own meaning as well when I speak of it as when 
I speak of any thing else. But this idea has had 
the misfortune to come under the examination 
of a certain author, who, according to custom, 
has found means so to darken and disfigure it, 
that, till we have cleared it of his misrepresenta- 
tions, we cannot proceed any further in the pres- 
ent subject. And we are the more inclined to 
digress on this occasion, because he has made 
his theory of power the ground of some atheis- 
tical inferences, which we should not scruple at 
any time to step out of our way to overturn. Per- 
haps these frequent digressions are offensive to 
the reader: they are equally so to the writer. To 
remove rubbish is neither an elegant nor a plea- 
sant work, but it is often necessary. It is peculi- 
arly necessary in the philosophy of human nature. 


! 
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The road to moral truth has been left in such a 
plight by some modern projectors, that a man of 
honesty and plain sense must either, with great 
labour and loss of time, delve his way through, or 
be swallowed up in a quagmire. The metaphysi- 
cian advances more easily. His levity, perhaps, 
enables him, like Camilla in Virgil, to skim along 
the surface without sinking; or perhaps, the ex- 
treme subtlety of his genius can, like Satan in 
Paradise Lost, penetrate this chaos, without be- 
ing much incumbered or retarded in his progress. 
But men of ordinary talents have not those advan- 
tages, and must therefore be allowed to flounce 
along, though with no very graceful motion, the 
best, way they can. 


All ideas, according to Mr. Hume’s fundamen- 


tal hypothesis, are derived from and represent 
impressions: But we have never any impression 
that contains any power or efficacy: We never, 
therefore, have any idea of power.* In proof of 
the.minor proposition of this syllogism, he re- 
marks, that “* when we think we perceive our 
%“ mind acting on matter, or one piece of matter 
‘“¢acting upon another, we do in fact, perceive 
‘“‘ only two objects or events contiguous and suc- 
“ cessive, the second of which is always found in 


* Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 282 


| 
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“‘ experience to follow the first; but that we never 
“ perceive, either by external sense, or by consci- 
“ ousness, that power, energy, or efficacy, which 
_© connects the one eyent with the other. By ob- 
“ serving that the two events do always accom- 
“ pany each other, the imagination acquires a ha- 
“ bit of going readily from the first to the second, 
‘© and from the second to the first; and hence we 
“ are led to conceive a kind of necessary connec- 
« tion between them. But in fact there is neither 
“ necessity nor power in the objects we consider, 
“ but only in the mind that considers them; and 
“ even in the mind, this power of necessity is 
“ nothing but a determination of the fancy, acqui- 
“ red by habit, to pass from the idea of an object 
“to that of its usual attendant.”’* So that what 
we call the efficacy of a cause to produce an ef- 
fect, is neither in the cause nor in the effect, but 
only in the imagination, which has contracted a 
habit of passing from the object called the cause, 
to the object called the effect, and thus associa- 
ting them together. Has the fire a power to melt 
lead? No; but the fancy is determined by habit to 
pass from the idea of fire to that of melted lead, 
on account of our having always perceived them 


* Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 272. 300. 
Vor. IV, 2B 
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contiguous and successive;—and this is the whole 
matter. Have Ia power to move my arm?_.No; 
the volition that precedes the motion of my arm 
has no connection with that motion; but the mo- | 
tion having been always observed to follow the 
volition, comes to be associated with it in the 
fancy; and what we call the power, or necessary 
connection, has nothing to do, either with the 
volition, or with the motion, but is merely a de- 
termination of my fancy, or your fancy, or any 
body’s fancy, to associate the idea or impression 
of my volition with the impression or idea of the 
motion of my arm. I am sorry I cannot express 
myself more clearly; but I should not do justice 
to my author, if I did not imitate his language on 
the present occasion: plain words will never do, 
when one has an unintelligible doctrine to sup- } 


port. 
W hat shall we say to this collection of strange | 


phrases? or what name shall we give it? Shall | 
we call it a most ingenious discovery, illustrated 
by a most ingenious argument? This would | 
be complimenting the author at a very great ex- | 
pense; for this would imply, not only that he is |] 
the wisest of mortal men, but also that he is the | 

enly individual of that species of animals who is 
not a fool. Certain it is, that all men have in all 
ages talked,.and argued, and acted, from a per- 
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suasion that they had a very distinct notion of 
power. If our author can prove, that they had no 
such notion, he can also prove that all human 
discourse is nonsense, all human actions absurd- 
ity, and all human compositions (his own not ex- 
cepted) words without meaning. The boldness 
of his theory will, however, pass with many, for 
a proof of its being ingenious. Be it so, gentle- 
men, I dispute not about epithets; if you will 
have it, that genius consisteth in the art of putting 
words together so as to form absurd propositions, 
I have nothing more to say. Others will admire 
this doctrine, because the words by which the 
author means to illustrate and prove it, if printed 
on a good paper and with an elegant type, would 
of themselves make a pretty sizeable volume. It, 
were pity to deprive these people of the pleasure 
of admiring; otherwise I might tell them, that 
nothing is more easy than this method of com- 
position; for that I would undertake, at a very 
short warning, (if it could be done innocently, 
and without prejudice to my health), to write as 
many pages, with equal appearance of reason 
and argument, and with equal advantage to phi- 
losophy and mankind, in vindication of any given 
absurdity; provided only, that (like the absurdity 
in question) it were expressed in words of which 
one at least is ambiguous. 
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In truth, I'am so little disposed to admire this 
extraordinary paradox, that nothing could make 
me believe its author to have been in earnest, if 
T had not found him drawing inferences from it 
too serious to be jested with by any person who 
is not absolutely distracted. It is one of Mr. 
Humsz’s maxims, “that we can never have 
“ reason to believe, that any object, or quality of 
“an object, exists, of which we.cannot form an 
“ idea.” * But, according to this astonishing the- 
ory of power, and causation, “‘ we have no idea 
“of power, nor of a being endowed with any 
“© power, MUCH LEss of one endowed with infinite 
“ power.” + The inference is but too glaring; and 
though our author does not plainly and avowedly 
express it, he once and again puts his reader in 
mind, that this inference, or something very like 
it, is deducible from his theory; + for which, no 
doubt, every friend to truth, virtue, and human 
nature, is infinitely obliged to him! 

But what do you say in opposition to my the- 
ory! You affect to treat it with a contempt which 
hardly becomes you, and which my philosophy 
has not met with from your betters! Pray let us 
hear your arguments. And do you, sir, really 


* Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 302. 
{ Idem. p. 432. 
+ Idem. p. 284, 291. &e. 
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think it incumbent on me to prove by argument, 
that I, and all other men, have a notion of power; 
and that the efficacy of a cause (of fire, for in- 
stance, to melt lead) is in the cause, and not in my 
mind? Would you think it incumbent on me to 
confute ‘you with arguments, if you were pleased 
to affirm, that all men have tails and cloven feet; 
and that it was I who produced the earthquake 
that destroyed Lisbon, the plague that depopu- 
lates Constantinople, the heat that scorches the 
wilds of Africa, and the cold that freezes the Hy- 
perborean ocean? Truly, sir, I have not the face 
to undertake a direct confutation of what I do not 
understand; and I am so far from comprehending 
this part of your system, that I will venture to 
pronounce it perfectly unintelligible. I know 
there are some who say they understand it; but I 
also know, that there are some whospeak,and read, 
and write too with very little expense-of thought. 
These are all but evasions, you exclaim; and 
insist on my coming to the point. Never fear, 
sir; 1 am too deeply interested in some of the 
consequences of this theory of yours, to put you 
off with evasions. To come therefore to the point, . 
I shall first state your doctrine in your own words, 
that there may be no risk of misrepresentation; - 
and then, if I should not be able directly to prove 
it false, (for the reason already given), I shaft 
R 2 
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demonstrate, zndirectly at least, or by the apago- 
gical method, that it is not, and cannot be true. 

“As the necessity,” says our author, “ which 
“ makes two times two equal to four, or three 
“ anvles of a triangle equal to two right ones, 
lies only in the act of the understanding, by 
“ which we consider and compare these ideas;* 
“in like manner, the necessity or power which 
“ unites causes and effects, lies in the determi- 
‘nation of the mind to pass from the one to the 
“ other. The efficacy, or energy, of causes is nei- 
‘‘ther placed in the causes themselves, nor in 
‘ the Deity, nor in the concurrence of these two 
“principles; but belongs entirely to the soul, 
‘‘ which considers the union of two or more ob- 
“ jects in all past instances. It is here that the 
“ real power of causes is placed, along with their 
«* connection and necessity.”’* 

To find that his principles lead to atheism, 
would stagger an ordinary philosopher, and make 


ra 
n 


* What! is it an act of my understanding that makes 
two and two equal to four! Was it not so before I was 
born, and would it not be so though all intelligence 
avere to cease throughout the universe! But it is idle to 
‘spend time in confuting what every child who has learn- 
ed the very first elements of science, knows to be ab- 
surd, 

* Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 291. 
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him suspect his fundamental hypothesis, and all 
his subsequent reasonings. But the author now 
quoted is not apt to be staggered by considera- 
tions of this kind. On the contrary, he is so in- 
toxicated with his discovery, that, however scep- 
tical in other points, he seems willing to admit 
this as one certain conclusion.* 

If aman can reconcile himself to atheism, 
which is the greatest of all absurdities, I fear I 
shall hardly put him out of conceit with his doc- 


* Speaking of it, in another place, he says, ‘¢ A con. 
** clusion which is somewhat extraordinary, but which 
** seems founded on sufficient evidence. Nor willits ev- 
‘*idence be weakened by any general diffidence of the 
“‘ understanding, or sceptical suspicion, concerning ey- 
‘© ery conclusion which is new and extraordinary. No 
“conclusions can be more agreeable to scepticism than 
“such as.make discoveries concerning the weakness 
*‘ and narrow limits of human reason and capacity.” 
Hume’s Essays, vol. 2. p. 87. edit. 1767. 


I know not what discoveries this conclusion may lead 
others-to make concerning our author’s reason and ca- 
pacity; but Ihave some ground to think, that in him 
it has not wrought any extraordinary self-abasement; 
otherwise he would not have asserted, with so much 
confidence, what he acknowledges to be a most violent 
paradox, and what indeed is contrary to the experience 
and conviction of every person of common sense. See 
Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 291. 299. 
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trine, when I show him, that other less enor- 
mous absurdities are implied in it. We may 
make the trial however. Gentlemen are some- 
times pleased to entertain unaccountable preju- 
dices against their Maker; who yet, in other mat- 
ters, where neither fashion nor hypothesis inter- 
feres, condescend to acknowledge, that the good 
old distinction between truth and falsehood is not 
altogether without foundation. 

On the supposition that we have no idea of 
power or energy, and that the preceding theory 
of causation is just, our author gives the follow- 
ing definition of a cause; which seems to be fair- 
ly deduced from his theory, and which he says 
is the best that he can give. “* A cause is an ob- 
“ ject precedent and contiguous to another, and so 
“ united with it, that the idea of the one deter- 
“ mines the mind to form the idea of the other, 
‘¢ and the impression of the one to form a more 
“ lively idea of the other.” * There are now in 


* Treatise of Human Nature, vol. 1. p. 298. This is 
not the only definition of a cause which Mr. Hume has 
given. But his other definitions are all, in my opinion, 
inadequate; being all founded on the same absurd theo- 
ry. My business, however, at present is, not to criticise 
Mr. Hume’s definitions, but to confute (if I can) his li- 
centious doctrines. These will be allowed to be absurd, 
if they be found to lead to absurd consequences. So Mr: 
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my view two contiguous houses, one of which 
was built last summer, and the other two years 
ago. By seeing them constantly together for sev- 
eral months, [ find, that the idea of the one deter- 
mines my mind to form the idea of the other, 
and the impression of the one to form a more 
lively idea of the other. So that, according to our 
author’s definition, the one house is the cause, 
and the other the effect! Again, day and night 
have always been contiguous and successive; the 
imagination naturally runs from the idea or im- 
pression of the one to the idea of the other: conse- 
quently, according to the same profound theory 
and definition, either day is the cause of night, 
or night the cause of day, just as we consider the 
one or the other to have been originally prior in 
time; that is, in other words, light is either the 


Hume himself, in another place, very justly determines, 
© when any opinion leads into absurdities, it is certainly 
“false.” Essay on Liberty and Necessity, part 2. The de- 
finition of a cause, here quoted, is a consequence drawn 
by Mr. Hume himself (and in my opinion fairly drawn) 
from his theory of power and causation. By proving that 
consequence to be absurd, I prove (according to Mr. 
Hume’s own rules of logick) the absurdity of the opini- 
on that leads to it. This is all that I mean by quoting it; 
and this I presume is enough. A doctrine is sufficiently 
confuted, if it be shown to lead into one absurdity. 
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cause or the_effect of darkness; and its being the 
one or the other depends entirely on my imagin- 
ation! Let those admire this discovery who un- 
derstand it. 

Causation * implies more than priority and 
contiguity of the cause to the effect. This rela- 
tion cannot be conceived at all, without a suppo- 
sition of power or energy in the cause. + Let the 
reader recollect two things that stand related as 
cause and effect; let him contemplate them with 
a view to this relation; then let him conceive 
the cause divested of all power; and he must at 
the same instant conceive, that it is a cause no 
longer; for a cause divested of power, is divest- 
ed of that by which it is a cause. If a man, after 
examining his notion of causation in this manner, 
is conscious that he has an idea of power, then I 
say he has that idea. If all men, in all ages, have 
used the word fower, or something synonymous 
to it, and if all men know what they mean when 
they speak of power, I maintain, that all men 
have a notion, conception, or idea of power, in 
whatever way they came by it: and I also main- 


* Causation denotes the relation of cause and effect. 

+ Non sic causa intelligi debet, ut quod cuique ante- 
cedat id ei causa sit, sed quod cuique efficienter antece- 
dat. : 

Cicero De Fato, cap. 15. 
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tain, that no true philosopher ever denied the ex- 
istence or reality of any thing, merely because 
he could not give an account of its origin, or be- 
cause the opinion commonly received concerning 
its origin did not happen to quadrate with its 
system. 

When, therefore, our author saya that the 
efficacy or energy of causes is not placed in the 
causes themselves, he says neither less nor more 
than this, that what is essential to a cause is not 
in a cause; or, in other words,—that a cause 
is not a cause. Are there any persons who, upon 
the authority of this theorist, have rashly adopt- 
ed atheistical principles? I believe there are such. 
Ye dupes of unmeaning words and incompre- 
hensible arguments, behold on what a champion 
ye have placed your confidence! All the comfort 
I can give you is, that if it be possible for the 
same thing at the same time to be and not to be, 
you may possibly be in the right. 

It follows from what has been said, that we 
cannot admit this theory of power and causation, 
without admitting, at the same time, the grossest 
and most impious absurdities. Is this a sufficient 
confutation of it? I think it is. If any person think 
otherwise, I take a shorter method, and utterly 
deny all the premises from which this strange 
conclusion is supposed to result. I deny the doc- 
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trine of impressions and ideas, as the author has 
explained it; nay, I have already affirmed, and 
proved, it to be not only false, but unintelligible. 
And I maintain, that though it could be shown, 
that all simple ideas are derived from impressions, 
or intimations of sense, it is true, notwithstand- 
ing, that all men have an idea of power. They 
get it by experience, that is, by intimations of 
sense, both external and internal. Their mind 
acting upon their body gives them this notion or 
idea; their body acting on other bodies, and acted 
on by other bodies, gives them the same idea; 
which is also suggested by all the effects and 
changes they see produced in the universe. So 
thoroughly are we acquainted with it, that we 
can, in cases innumerable, determine, with the 
utmost accuracy and certainty, the degree of 
power necessary to produce a given effect. 

I repeat therefore, that some things are in our 
power and others are not; and that we perfectly 
understand our own meaning when we say so. 
That the reader may not lose any chain in our 
reasoning, he will please to look back to the se- 
cond and third paragraphs of this section. 

3. By attending to my own internal feelings, 
and to the evidence given by other men of theirs, 
Tam sensible, that I deserve reward or punish- 
ment for those actions only which are in my own 
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power. I am no more accountable for the evil 
which I can neither prevent nor remedy, than 
for the destruction of Troy, or the plagues of 
Egypt; and for the good which happens by my 
means, but against my will, Ino more deserve 
reward or praise, than if 1 were a piece of inani- 
mate matter. 

This is the doctrine of common sense; and this 
doctrine has in all ages been supported by some 
of the most powerful principles of our nature; by 
principles which, in the common affairs of life, 
no man dares suppose to be equivocal or falla- 
cious. A man may as well tell me that I am blind, 
or deaf, or that I feel no heat when I approach 
the fire, as that I have not a natural sentiment 
disposing me to blame intentional injury, and to 
praise intentional beneficence; and which makes 
me feel and be conscious, that the evil Iam com- 
pelled to do is not criminal, and that the good I 
perform against my will is not meritorious. That 
other men are conscious of the same sentiment, 
Y know with as much certainty as I can know 
any thing of what passes in the minds of other 
men; for I have daily and hourly opportunities 
of making observations in regard to this very 
point. The greatest part of conversation turns 
upon the morality of human actions; and I never 
yet heard any person seriously blamed or ap- 

Vor. IV. 2C 
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plauded, by a reasonable creature, for an action 
in the performance of which he was not consid- 
ered as a free agent.* The most rigid predesti- 
narians suppose freedom of will to be in one way 
or other consistent with eternal and unconditional 
decrees: if they cannot explain in what way, 
they call it a mystery; it surpasses their under- 
standing; but it must be so; for otherwise the 
morality of actions is altogether inconceivable.+ 


* Si omnia fato fiunt, omnia fiunt causa antecedente; 
et, si appetitus, illa etiam que appetitum sequuntur: er- 
go, etiam assensiones. At si causa appetitus non est si- 
ta in nobis, ne ipse quidem appetitus est in nostra potes- 
tate. Ouod si ita est, ne illa quidem que appetitu effici- 
untur sunt sita in nobis. Non sunt igitur, neque assensi- 
ones, neque actiones, in nostra potestate: ex quo efficitur, 
ut nec laudationes juste sint, nec vituperationes, nec honores, 
nec supplicia. Quod cum vitiosum sit, probabiliter con- 
cludi putant, non omnia fato fieri quecunque fiant. 

Cicero, de Fato, cap. 17. 

} The reader, I hope, does not think me such a no- 
vice in reasoning, as to urge the judgment of the coun- 
cilof Trent in behalf of any doctrine, philosophical or re- 
ligious. Yet every fact in logick and morality is worth our 
notice, if we would establish those sciences on their on- 
ly firm foundation, the universal consent and practice of 
mankind. It deserves, therefore, to be remarked, that, 
at the reformation, this consciousness of freewill was 
acknowledged, both by the Lutherans, and by the 
church of Rome, to be a principle of common sense, 
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Do the interests of science, or of virtue, suffer 
. by this representation of the matter? I think not. 
But some philosophers, not satisfied with this 
view of it, are for bringing the sentiment of 
moral liberty to the test of reason. They want 
to prove by argument, either that I have, or that 
I have not, such a feeling: or, if I shall be found 
to have it, they want to know whether it be fal- 
lacious or not. In other words, they want to prove, 


which was to be ascertained not by reasoning, but by 
experimental proof. So says a most judicious and ele- 
gant historian, whose words are remarkably apposite to 
the present subject, and to the manner in which we 
treat it. Speaking of some articles said to be maintained 
by the Lutherans, in opposition to freewill, the histo- 
rian informs us, that, in the judgment of many of that 
eelebrated council, the opinion implied in these articles, 
*“E empia, e biasfema contra Dio. Ch’era una pazzia 
“contra il senso comune, esperimentando ogni huomo la 
** propria libertad, che non merita contestatione, ma comme 
** Aristotele dice, 0 castigo, o prova esperimentale. Che i 
*‘ medisimi discepoli di Luthero s’erano accorti della 
** nazzia; e, moderando Vassordita, dissero poi, esservi 
*‘Viberta nell huomo in quello, che tocca le attioni le 
* attioni esterne politiche ed economiche, e quanto ad 
“ogni giustitia civile; le quali e sciocco chi non conosce ve- 
“* nir dal conseglio ed ellettione; restringendosi a negar la 
**liberta quanto alla sola giustitia divina.” 

Fstoria del Concili Trid. di P. Sarpi, lib. 2. p. 214. edit. 4. 
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or to disprove, what I know by instinct to be un- 
questionably certain: or they want to inquire, 
whether it be reasonable for me to act and think 
according to a principle, which, by the law of 
my nature, I cannot contradict, either in thought 
er in action. Would not the same spirit of 
inquiry lead a geometrician to attempt a proof 
or confutation of his axioms; a natural philoso- 
pher to doubt whether things be what his senses 
represent them; an ordinary man to argue con- 
cerning the propriety of perceiving colours by 
the eyes, and odours by the nostrils! Would not 
the same spirit of doubt and disputation, applied 
to more familiar instances, transform a philoso- 
pher into a madman, and a person of plain sense 
into an idiot? 

But let us not be too rigid. If a philosopher 
must needs have his rattles and playthings, let 
him have them: only, for his own sake, and for 
the sake of the neighbours, I would advise, that 
edgetools, and other dangerous instruments of 
amusement, be kept out of his reach. Ifa Car- 
tesian will not, on any account, believe his own 
existence, except I grant him his cogzto, ergo 
sum, far be it from me to deprive the poor man 
of that consolation. The reasoning indeed is bad, 
but the principle is good; and a good principle 
is so good a thing, that rather than oblige a 
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man to.renounce it, I would dispense with the 
strict observance of a logical precept. If a star- 
gazer cannot see the inhabitants of the moon 
with one perspective, let him tie a score of them 
together, with all my heart. If a virtuoso is in- 
clined to look at the sun through a microscope, 
and at rotten cheese through a telescope, to apply 
ear trumpets to his eyes, and equip his two ears 
with as many pair of spectacles, he has my full 
permission; and much good may it do him. 
These amusements are idle, but they are inno- 
cent. The Cartesian, if the truth were known, 
would be found neither the better nor the worse 
for his enthymeme. The stargazer has not 
achieved a single glimpse of his lunar friends, 
but sees more confusedly than before: however, 
he may console himself with this reflection, that 
_ one may pass through life, with the character of 
avery honest and tolerably happy man, though 
he should never have it in his power to extend 
the sphere of his aquaintance beyond this sub- 
tunary globe. The virtuoso takes a wrong, and 
indeed preposterous method, for improving his 
sight and hearing; but if he is careful to confine 
these frolicks to his private apartment, and never 
boast in publick of his auditory, or optical apara- 
tus, he my live comfortably and respectably 
eae 5 ig 
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enough, though he s hould never see the spots 
in the sun, nor the bristles on a mite’s back. 

I would, however, earnestly exhort my friend 
the metaphysician, to believe himseifa free agent 
upon the bare authority of his feelings, and not 
to imagine that nature is such a bungler in her 
trade, as first to intend to impose upon him, 
and then inadvertently give him sagacity to see 
through the imposture. Indeed, if it were a 
matter of indifference, whether we believe our 
moral feelings or disbelieve them, I should not 
object to the use ofa little unbelief now and then, 
by way of experiment or cordial, provided it were 
a thing that a reasonable man could take any 
pleasure in. But I am convinced, that habitual 
dram drinking is not more pernicious to our 
animal nature, than habitual scepticism to our 
rational. And when once this scepticism comes 
to affect our moral sentiments, or active princi- 
ples, all is over with us: we are in the condition 
ofa man intoxicated; fit only for raving, dozing, - 
and doing mischief. 

But alas! the metaphysician is too headstrong 
to follow my advice. It would be a fine thing, 
indeed, says he, if gentlemen were to yield to the 
dictates of nature. Is there a single dictate of 
nature to which people of fashion now a days 
pay any regard? No, no; the world is grown 
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wiser. As to this sentiment of moral liberty, I 
very much question its title to be ranked with 
the dictates of nature. It seems to be a piece of 
vile sophistication, a paltry prejudice, hatched 
by the nurse, and fostered by the priest. I am 
determined to take it roundly to task, and exa- 
mine its pretensions with the eye of a philoso- 
pher and freethinker. Very well, sir, you may 
take your own way; it requires no skill in magick 
to be able to foretel the consequence. A traveller 
no sooner quits the right road, on supposition of 
its being wrong, than he gets into one that is really 
so. If you set out in your inquiry, with suspecting 
the principles of common sense to be erroneous, 
you have little chance of falling in with any other 
principles that are not erroneous. 

The result of the metaphysical inquiry is as 
follows. ‘* Every human action must proceed 
“ from some motive as its cause. The motive 
“ or cause must be sufficient to produce the ac- 
* tion or effect; otherwise it 1s no motive: and, 
“if ‘sufficient to produce it, must necessarily 
‘6 produce it; for every effect proceeds necessa- 
“ rily from its cause, as heat necessarily pro- 
“ ceeds from fire. Now, the immediate causes, 
“ of action are volitions, or energies of the will: 
“these arise necessarily from passions or ap- 
“ petites; which proceed necessarily from judg- 
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ments or opinions; which are the necessary 
effects of external things, or of ideas, opera- 
ting, according to the necessary laws of nature, 
upon our senses, intellect, or fancy: and these 
ideas, or things, present themselves to our 
powers of perception, as necessarily as light 
presents itself when we turn our open eyes to 
the sun. In a word, every human action is the 
effect of a series of causes, each of which does 
necessarily produce its own proper effect: so 
that if the first operate, all the rest must follow. 
It is confessed, that an action may proceed 
immediately from volition, and may therefore 
properly be called voluntary: but the frzmia 
mobile or first cause, even of a voluntary ac- 
tion, is something as independent on our will, 
as the production of the great grandfather is 
independent on the grandson. Between phy- 
sical and moral necessity there is no differ- 
ence; the phenomena of the moral world be- 
ing no less necessary than those of the mate- 
rial. And, to conclude, if we are conscious of 
a feeling or sentiment of moral liberty, it must 
be a deceitful one; for no past action of our 
lives could have been prevented, and no future 
action can be contingent. Therefore man is not 
a free, but a necessary agent.” 

This is just such a conclusion as i should 
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have expected; for thus it always has been, and 
will be, when the dictates of common sense are 
questioned and disputed. The existence of body, 
the existence of the soul, the reality of our idea 
of power, the diflerence between moral and in- 
tellectual virtue, the certainty of the inference 
from an effect to the cause, and many other such 
truths, dictates of common sense, have been cal- 
led in question, and argued upon. And what is 
the resuit? Why truly it has been found, that 
there is no body, that there is no soul, that we 
have no idea of power, that moral and intel- 
lectual virtue are not different, and that a cause 
is not necessary to the production of that which 
hath a beginning. And now the liberty of hu- 
man actions is questioned and debated, what 
could we expect, but that it would share the 
same fate! But passing this for the present,* 
which, however, seems to merit attention, we 


* Some readers may possibly, on this occasion, call to 
mind a saying of an old Greek author, who, though now 
obsolete, was in his day, and for several ages after, ac- 
counted a man of considerable penetration. I neither 
mention his name, nor translate his words, for fear of 
offending (pardon a fond author’s vanity) my polite read- 
ers. ANG ‘Q.N THN AYLAIIHN THY AAH@EIA® OTK EA- 
ESANTO—AIA TOYTTO ILEMYVEI ATTOI® ‘O @EOY ENEP- 
FEIAN WAANHZ EX TO MIZTETZAI ATTOTY TQ. 
VETAEL. 
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shall here only inquire, whether this doctrine of 
necessity be not in some important points ex- 
tremely similar to that of the nonexistence of 
matter. 

1, Of this doctrine we observe, in the first 
place, that, if any regard is to be had to the 
meaning of words, and if human actions may 
reasonably be taken for the signs of human sen- 
timents, all mankind have, in all ages, been of 
a different opinion. The number of professed 
philosophers who have maintained that all things 
happened through unavoidable necesssity, is but 
small; nor are we to imagine that all the ancient 
fatalists were of this number. The Stoicks were 
fatalists by profession; but they still endeavoured, 
as well as they could, to reconcile fate with moral 
freedom;* and the first sentence of the Enchiri- 
dion of Epictetus contains a declaration, that 
“ opinion, pursuit, desire and aversion, and, in 
“ one word, whatever are our own actions, are in 


* « By fate the Stoicks seem to have understood a 
"series of events appointed by the immutable counsels 
** of God; or, that law of his providence, by which he 
*“governs the world. It is evident by their writings, 
“‘that they meant it in no sense which interferes with 
“the liberty of human actions.” See Mrs. Carter’s ad- 
mirable introduction to her very elegant translation of 
the works ef Epictetus, § 17. 
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“ our own power.” We see in Cicero’s frag- 
ment De Fato, and in the beginning of the sixth 
book of Aulus Gellius, by what subterfuges and 
quibbling distinctions the Stoick Chrysippus re- 
conciled the seemingly opposite principles of 
fate and freewill. I am not surprised, that what 
he says on this subject is unsatisfactory: for 
many christians have puzzled themselves to no 
purpose in the same argument. But though 
the manner in which the divine prescience is 
exerted be mysterious and inexplicable, it does 
not follow, that the freedom of our will is equal- 
ly so. Of this we may be, and we are, com- 
petent judges. It is sufficiently intimated to 
every man by his own experience; and every 
man is satisfied with this intimation, and by his 
conduct declares, that he trusts to it as certain 
and authentick. Nothing can be a clearer proof, 
that the sentiment of moral liberty is one of the 
most powerful in human nature, than its having 
been so long able to maintain its ground, and 
often in opposition to other popular opinions 
apparently repugnant. The notion of fate has 
prevailed much in the world, and yet could 
never subvert this sentiment even in the vulgar. 
If it be asked, where the vulgar. opinions of an- 
cient times are to be found? I answer, that in 
the writings of the most popular poets we have 


‘ 
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a chance to find them more genuine than in 
systems of philosophy. To advance paradoxes, 
and, consequently to disguise facts, is often the 
most effectual recommendation of a philosopher: 
but a poet must conform himself to the general 
principles and manners of mankind; otherwise 
he can never become a general favourite. 

Now the system of Homer and Virgil con- 
cerning fate and freewill, is perfectly explicit. 
“ Homer assigns three causes,’ I quote the 
words of Pope, “of all the good and evil that 
“happens in this world, which he takes a par- 
“ ticular care to distinguish. First, the will of 
“God, superiour to all. Secondly, destiny, or 
“ fate, meaning the laws and orders of nature, 
“affecting the constitutions of men, and dis- 
“ posing them to good or evil, prosperity or 
“ misfortune; which the supreme Being, if it 
“be his pleasure, may overrule, (as Jupiter is 
“inclined to do in the case of Sarpedon)* but 
“ which he generally suffers to take effect. 
“ Thirdly, our own freewill, which either by 
“ prudence overcomes those natural influences 
“and passions, or by folly suffers us to fall un- 
“ der them.”+ In regard to some of the decrees 


* Thiad, xvi. 433. 
{ Thad, 1. 5.x. 90. Odyss. 1. 7. 39, See Pope’s notes 
on these passages. ; 
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of fate, Homer informs us, that they were condi- © 
’ tional, or such as could not take effect, except 
certain actions were performed by men. Thus 
Achilles had it in his power to continue at Troy, 
or to return home before the end of the war. If 
he chose to stay, his life would be short and 
glorious; if to return, he was to enjoy peace and 
leisure toa good old age.{ He prefers the for- 


+ Myrne yop re we gnor Sec Oeric aeyueometet 
ArxSadiag xipas pecemev Savarowo reroode &e. Lliad. ix. 415. 


My fates long since by Thetis were disclos’d, 
And each alternate, life or fame, propos’d. 

Here if I stay before the Trojan town, 

Short is my date, but deathless my renown; 

if T return, 1 quit immortal praise 

For years on years, and long extended days. Pope. 


On voit (says M. Dacier, in her note on this passage) 
partout dans Homere des marques qu'il avoit connu cette 
double destinée des hommes, si necessaire pour ac- 
corder le libre arbitre avec la prédestination. En voicy 
un tesmoignage bien formel et bien expres. Il y a deux 
chemins pour tous les hommes: s’ils prennent celuy-la, 
il leur arrivera telle chose; s’ils prennent celuy-cy, leur 
sort sera different. 

Sophocles, in like manner, represents the decree of 
destiny concerning Ajax, as conditional. The anger of 
Minerva against that hero was to last only one day: if 


Vou. IV. 2D 
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mer, though he well knew what was to follow: 
and I know not whether there be any other cir- 
cumstance in the character of this hero, except 
his love to his friend and to his father, which so 
powerfully recommends him to our regard. This 
gloomy resolution invests him with a mournful 
dignity, the effects of which the reader often feels 
at his heart, in a sentiment made up of admira- 
tion, pity, and horrour. But this by the by. Ac- 
cording to Virgil, the completion, even of the’ 
absolute decrees of fate, may be retarded by the 
agency of beings inferiour to Jupiter:* a certain 
term is fixed to every man beyond which his life 
cannot last; but before this period arrives, -he 
may die, by accidental misfortune, or deserved 


his friends kept him within doors during that space all 
would be well; if they suffered him to go abroad unat- 
tended, his death was inevitable. Ajax Mastig. 772.794. 
818. Ei uev evdov wever (says the scholiast),caSjoeras’ tx dé 
Ns amonnurat® dice Touro Se 7d Neriov 7% Moreidiou Sndot* os Mote 
“Opneos, Arxbadiag xiieac Pepe wey Saverolo reroode. 
2 Sophocles, apud H. Steph. 1588. p. 48. 
* Non dabitur regnis (esto) prohibere Latinis, 
Atque immota manet fatis Lavinia conjux; 
At trahere, atque moras tantis licet addere rebus. 
fineid. vii. 313. 
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punishment:* to virtue and vice necessity reaches 
not at all.t 

In all the histories I have read of ancient or 
“modern, savage or civilized nations, I find the 


* Nam quia nec fato, merita nec morte peribat, 
Sed misera ante diem, subitoque accensa furore, 
Nondum illi flavum Proserpina vertice crinem 
Abstulerat. #Eneid. iv. 696. 
{ Stat sua cuique dies; breve et irreparabile tempus 
Omnibus est vite; sed famam extendere factis, 
Hoc virtutis opus. Aineid. x. 467. 
I agree with Servius (note in Aneid. x.) that the phi- 
josophical maxims to be found in poets are not always 
consistent. The reason is plain: Poets imitate the sen- 
timents of people of different characters, placed in 
different circumstances and actuated by different 
passions; and nobody expects, that the language or 
thoughts suitable to a certain character, placed in cer- 
tain circumstances, and actuated by certain passions, 
should be consistent with those of a different character 
whose circumstances and passions are different. But I 
cannot agree with that annotator, in supposing the pas- 
sage quoted from the fourth book, inconsistent with 
what is quoted from the 10th; and that the former is 
according to the Epicurean, and the latter according to 
the Stoical, philosophy. In the latter passage, it is said, 
that a certain day or time is appointed by fate for the 
utmost limit of every man’s life: in the former the very 
same thing is implied; only it is said further, that Dido 
died before her time; and there is nothing in the tenth 
book that insinuates the impossibility of this. The sen- 
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conduct of mankind has ever been such as I 


should expect from creatures possessed of moral, 


freedom, and conscious of it. Several forms of 
false religion, and some erroneous commenta- 
ries on the true, have imposed tenets inconsist- 
ent with this freedom; but men have still acted, 
notwithstanding, as if they believed themselves 
to be free. Creeds, expressed in general terms 
may easily be imposed on the ignorant, and the 
selfish; by the former they are misunderstood, 
by the latter disregarded: but to overpower a 
natural instinct is a difficult task; and a doctrine 
which is easily swallowed when proposed in 
general terms, may prove disgustful when applied 
to a particular case. 

“ The belief of a destiny,” says Mr. Macaulay 
in his history of St. Kilda,* “is one of the strong- 
“est articles of this people’s creed; and it will 


* possibly be found upon examination, that the | 


“ common people in all ages, and in most coun- 
“ tries, give into the same notion.—At St. Kilda, 


timents contained in these three quotations are confor- 
mable to Homer’s theology, and to one another; and it 
deserves our notice, that the first comes from the mouth 
of Juno, the second from the poet or his muse, and the 
third from Jupiter himself; whence I infer, that they 
were agreeable to the poet’s creed, or at least to the 
popular creed of his age. 
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“fate and providence are much the same thing. 
“ After having explained these terms, I asked 
“some of the people there, whether it was in 
“their power to do good and evil? The answer 
“ made by those who were unacquainted with 
“the systematical doctrines of divinity was, 
“that the question was a very childish one; as 
“every man alive must be conscious, that he 
“ himself is a free agent.” —If it be true, as I be- 
lieve it is, that the common people in most coun- 
tries are inclined to acknowledge a destiny or 
fate; and if it be also true, that they are conscious 
of their own free agency notwithstanding; this 
alone would convince me, though I had never 
consulted my own experience, that the sentiment 
of moral liberty is one of the strongest in human 
nature. For how many of their vices might they 
not excuse, if they could persuade themselves, 
or others, that these proceed from causes as in- 
dependent on their will, as those from which 
storms, earthquakes, and eclipses arise, and the 
temperature of soils and seasons, and the sound and 
unsound constitutions of the human body! Such a 
persuasion however, we find not that they have at 
any time entertained or attempted; from which I 
think there is good reason to conclude, that it is 
not in their power. 

There is no principle in man, religion except- 

, 2 D2 
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ed, that has produced so great revolutions, and 
makes such a figure in the history of the world, 
as the love of political liberty: of which indeed 
all men do not form the same notion; some pla- 
cing it in the power of doing what they please, 
others in the power of doing what is lawful; 
some in being governed by laws of their own 
making, and others in being governed by equit- 
able laws, and tried by equitable judges; but of 
which it is universally agreed, that it leaves in 
our power many of our most important actions. 
And yet, say some authors, all things happen 
through irresistible necessity, and there is not in 
the human mind any idea of any power. Strange! 
that so many, especially among the best, the 
bravest, and the wisest of men, should have been 
$0 passionately enamoured of an inconceivable 
nonentity, as to abandon, for its sake, their ease, 
their health, their fortunes, and their lives! At this 
rate we are wonderfully mistaken, when we speak 
of Don Quixote as a madman, and of Leonidas, 
Brutus, Wallace, Hampden, Paoli, as wise, and 
good, and great! The case it seems is just the 
reverse: these heroes deserve no other name 
than that of raving bedlamites; and the illustrious 
knight of La Mancha, to whom the object of his 
valour was at least @ conceivable fihantom, was a 
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person of excellent understanding, and most 
perfect knowledge of the world! 

Do not all mankind distinguish between mere 
harm and injury? Is there one rational being un- 
acquainted with this distinction? If a man were 
to act as if he did not comprehend it, would not 
the world pronounce him a fool? And yet this 
distinction is incomprehensible, except we sup- 
pose some beings to act necessarily, and others 
from free choice. A man gives me a blow, and 
instantly I feel resentment: but a bystander in- 
forms me, that the man is afflicted with the epi- 
lepsy, which deprives him of the power of ma- 
naging his limbs; that the blow was not only 
without design, but contrary to his intention: and 
that he could not have prevented it. My resent- 
ment is gone, though I still feel pain from the 
blow. Can there be any mistake in this experi- 
ence? Can I think that I feel resentment, when 
in reality I do not feel it? That I feel no resent- 
ment, when I am conscious of the contrary? And 
if I feel resentment in the one case, and not in 
the other, it is certain there seems to me to be 
some dissimilitude between them. But it is only 
in respect of the intention of him who gave the 
blow that there can be any dissimilitude: for all 
that I learn from the information by which my 
resentment was extinguished is, that what I sup- 
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posed to proceed from an evil intention, did real- 
ly proceed from no evil intention, but from the 
necessary effect of a material cause, in which 
the will had no concern. What shall we say then? 
that the distinction between injury and mere 
harm, acknowledged by all mankind, does imply, 
that all mankind suppose the actions of moral 
beings to be free? or shall we say, that resent- 
ment, though it arises uniformly in all men on 
certain occasions, does yet proceed from no 
cause; the actions which do give rise to it being 
in every respect the same with those which do 
not give rise to it? 

Further, all men expect, with full assurance, 
that fire will burn to-morrow; but all men do not 
with full assurance expect, that a thief will steal 
to-morrow, or a miser refuse an alms to a beg- 
gar, or a debauchee commit an act of intempe- 


rance, even though opportunities offer. If I had 


found, on blowing up my fire this morning, that 
the flame was cold, and converted water into 
ice, I should have been much more astonished, 
than if I had detected a man reputed honest in 
the commission of an act of theft. The former I 
would call a prodigy, a contradiction to the 
known laws of nature: of the latter I should say, 
that I am sorry for it, and could never have 
expected it; but I should not suppose any pro- 
digy in the case. All general rules that regard 
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the influence of human characters on human 
actions admit of exceptions; but the general laws 
of matter admit of none. Ice was cold, and fire 
hot, ever since the creation; hot ice, and cold 
fire, are, according to the present constitution of 
the world, impossible: but that a man should 
steal to-day, who never stole before, is no impos- 
sibility at all. The coldness of the flame 1 should 
doubtless think owing to some cause, and the 
dishonesty of the man to some strange revolution. 
in his sentiments and principles; but I never 
could bring myself to think the man as passive, 
in regard to this revolution, as the fire must be 
supposed to be, in regard to the cause by which 
its nature is changed. The man has done what 
he ought not to have done, what he might have 
prevented, and what he deserves punishment for 
not preventing; this is the language of all rational 
beings: but the fire is wholly unconscious and 
inert. Who will say that there is the same ne+ 
cessity in both cases! 

Fatalists are fond of inferring moral necessity 
from physical, in the way of analogy. But some 
of their arguments on this topick are most ridicu- 
lously absurd. “ There is,” says Voltaire’s igno- 
rant philosopher, “ nothing without a cause. An 
“ effect without a cause, are words without a 
“meaning. Every time I have a will, this can 
‘“‘ only be in consequence of my judgment good 
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“ or bad; this judgment is necessary; therefore 
“so is my will.”’—All this hath been said by 


\ | 


| 


others: but what follows is, I believe, peculiar to | 


this ignorant philosopher. “ In effect,” continues 
he, “ it would be very singular, that all nature, 
“ all the planets, should obey eternal laws, and 
* that there should be @ little animal, five feet 
“ high, who, in contempt of these laws, could 
“act as he pleased, solely according to his ca- 
“ price.” Singular! ay, singular indeed. So very 
singular, that yours, sir, if I mistake not, is the 
first human brain that ever conceived such a 
notion. If man be free, no body ever dreamed 
that he made himself so, in contempt of the laws 
of nature; it is in consequence of a law of nature 
that he is a free agent. But passing this, let us 
attend to the reasoning. The planets are not free 
agents; therefore it would be very singular, that 
man should be one. Not a whit more singular, 
than that this same animal of five feet should 
perceive, and think, and read, and write, and 
speak; attributes which no astronomer has ever 
supposed to belong to the planets, notwithstand- 
ing their brilliant appearance, and stupendous 
magnitude.* We do too much honour to such 

* Mr. Voltaire has often laboured, with more zeal 


than success, to prove, among other strange doctrines, 
that Shakspear and Milton were no great poets. What 
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reasoning, when we reply to it in the bold, but 
sublime words of the poet: 


Know’st thou th’ importance of a soul immortal? 
Behold this midnight glory, worlds on worlds! 
Amazing pomp! redouble this amaze; 

Ten thousand add; and twice ten thousand more; 
Then weigh the whole; onE soux outweighsthem all, 
And calls the astonishing magnificence 

Of unintelligent creation poor. Complaint, Night 7. 


Or in the simpler language of another great ge- 
nius: “ If we consider the dignity of an intelli- 
“‘ gent being, and put that in the scale against 
“brute and inanimate matter, we may affirm, 
« without overvaluing human nature, that the 
‘6 soul of one virtuous and religious man is of 
“‘ greater worth and excellency, than the sun and 
“‘ his planets, and all the stars in the world.’’* 


* Bentley’s Sermons, at Boyle’s Lectures, Serm. viii. 


if I should here help him to an argument as decisive on 
that point as any he has yet invented, and framed exact~ 
ly according to the rules of his own logick, as exempli- 
fied in the passage now before us? ‘* The English say, 
“ that Shakspeare and Milton were great poets. Now 
it is well known, that neither Plinliimmon in Wales, 
‘nor Mealfourvouny in Scotland, neither Lebanon in 
‘* Syria, nor Atlas in Mauritania, ever wrote one good. 
‘‘ verse in their days; and yet each of these mountains 
‘* exceeds in corporeal magnitude ten thousand Mil- 
“tons, and as many Shakspeares. But it would be very 
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Mr. Hume, in an essay on this subject, main- 
tains, that the. appearances in the moral and 
material world are equally uniform, and equally 
necessary; nay, and acknowledged to be so, both 
by philosophers and by the vulgar. In proof of 
this, he confines himself to general topicks, on 
which he declaims with some plausibility. Hu- 
man nature has been nearly the same in all ages. 
True. For all men possess nearly the same fa- 
culties, which are employed about nearly the 
same objects, and destined to operate within the 
same narrow sphere. And if a man have power 
to choose one of two things, to act or not to act, 
he has all the liberty we contend for. How is it 
possible, then, that human nature, taken in the 
gross, should not be found nearly the same in 
all ages! Butif we come to particulars, we shall 
not perhaps find two human minds exactly alike. 
In two of the most congenial characters on earth, 
the same causes will not produce the same 
effects; nay, the same causes will not always 


“singular, that masses of so great distinction should 
“never have been able to put pen to paper with any 
"success, and yet that no fewer than two pieces of 
**English flesh and blood, scarce six feet long, should, 
*€in contempt of nature and all her laws, have penned 
“poems that are entitled to general admiration.’ 
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produce the same effects even in the same char- 
acter. 

Some fatalists deny, that our internal feelings 
are in favour of moral liberty. “It is true,” says 
a worthy and ingenious, though fanciful, author, 
“that a man by internal feeling may prove’ his 
‘own freewill, if by freewill be meant the 
“power of doing what a man wills or desires; or 
“of resisting the motives of sensuality, ambi- 
tion, &c. that is freewill in the popular and 
“practical sense. Every person may easily re- 
“collect instances, where he has done these 
“several things. But these are entirely foreign 
“to the present question. To prove that a man 
“has freewill in the sense opposite to mechan- 
‘sism, he ought to feel, that he can do different 
“things while the motives remain precisely the 
“same. And here I apprehend the internal feel- 
“ines are entirely against freewill, where the 
“motives are of a sufficient magnitude to be 
“evident; where they are not, nothing can be 
“ proved.”’*—-Questions of this kind would be 
more easily solved, if authors would explain 
their doctrine by examples. When this is not 
done, we cannot always be sure that we under- 
stand their meaning, especially in abstract sub- 


* Hartley’s Observations on Man, vol. 1. p. 507. 
Vou. IV. 2E 
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jects, where language, after all our care, is often 
equivocal and inadequate. If I rightly understand 
this author, and am allowed to examine his prin- 
ciples by my own experience, I must conclude, 
that he very much mistakes the fact. Let us 
take an example. A man is tempted to the com- 
mission of a crime: his motive to commit, is the 
love of money, or the gratification of appetite: 
his motive to abstain, is a regard to duty, or to 
reputation. Suppose him to weigh these motives 
in his mind, for an hour, a day, or a week; and, 
suppose, that, during this space, no additional 
consideration occurs to him on either side: which, 
I think, may be supposed, because I know it is 
possible, and I believe often happens. While his 
mind is in this state, the motives remain pre- 
cisely the same: and yet it is to me inconceivable, 
that he should at any time, during this space, 
fecl himself under a necessity of committing, or 
under a necessity of not committing, the crime. 
He is indeed under a necessity either to do, or ° 
not to do: but every man, in such a case, feels 
that he has it in his power to choose the one or 
the other.. At least, in all my experience, I have 
never been conscious, nor had any reason to be- 
heve that other men were conscious, of any such 
‘mecessity as the author here speaks of. 

Again: suppose two men, in the circumstances 
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above mentioned, to yield to the temptation, and 
to be differently affected by a review of their 
conduct; the one repining at fortune, or fate, or 
providence, for having placed him in too tempt- 
ing a situation, and solicited him by motives too 
powerful to be resisted; the other blaming and 
upbraiding himself for yielding to the bad motive, 
and resisting the good:—I would ask, which of 
these two kinds of remorse or-regret is the most 
rational? The first, according to the doctrine of 
the fatalists; the last, according to the opinion of 
mankind. No divine, no moralist, no man of 
sense, ever supposes true penitence to begin, 
till the criminal become conscious, that he has 
done, or neglected, something which he ought 
_ not to have done or neglected: a sentiment which 
would be not only absurd, but impossible, if all 
criminals and guilty persons believed, from in- 
ternal feeling, that what is done could not have 
been prevented. Whenever you can satisfy a 
man of this, he may continue to bewail himself, 
or repine at fortune; but his repentance is at an 
end. It is always a part, and too often the whole, 
of the language of remorse: “I wish the deed 
“had never been done; wretch that I was, not to 
“resist the temptation?” Does this imply, that 
the penitent supposes himself to have been under 
a necessity of committing the action, and that 
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his conduct could not have been different from 
what it is? To me it seems to imply just the 
coutrary. And am not I a competent judge of 
this matter? Have not I been in these circum- 
stances? Has not this been often the language of 
my soul? And will any man Say, that I do not know 
my own thoughts, or that he knows them better 
than I? All men, indeed, have but too frequent 
experience of at least this part of repentance: 
then why multiply words, when by facts it is so 
easy to determine the controversy? 

Other fatalists acknowledge, that the free 
agency of man is universally felt and believed: 
that though man in truth is a necessary agent, 
having all his actions determined by fixed and 
immutable laws; yet, this being concealed from 
him, he acts with the conviction of being a free 
agent.*——Concealed from him! Who conceals it? 
Dees the author of nature conceal it, and do 
these writers discover it! What deference is not 
due to the judgment of a metaphysician, whose 
sagacity 1s so irresistibly (I had almost said om- 


* In the former editions of this essay, a particular’ 
book was here specified and quoted. But I have lately 
heard, that in a second edition of that book, which, 
however, I have not yet seen, the author has made 


some alterations, by which he gets clear of the absurdity 
exposed in this passage. 


nipotently) penetrating! But, gentlemen, as ye 
are powerful, ye should have been merciful. It 
was not kind to rob poor mortals of this crumb 
of comfort which had been provided for them in 
their ignorance; nor generous to publish so 
openly the secrets of heaven, and thus baffle the 
designs of providence by a few strokes of your 
pen! Intruth, metaphysick is a perplexing affair 
to the passions, as well as to the judgment. 
Sometimes it is so absurd, that not to be merry 
is impossible; and sometimes so impious, that 
not to be angry were unpardonable: but often it 
partakes so much of both qualities, that one 
knows not with what temper of mind to consi- 


der it: 


“To laugh, were want of goodness and of grace; 
** And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. 


But why insist so long on the universal ac- 
knowledgment of man’s free agency? To me 
it is as evident, that all men believe themselves 
free, as that all men think. I cannot see the 
heart; I judge of the sentiments of others from 
their outward behaviour; from the highest to the 
lowest, as far as history and experience can 
carry me, I find the conduct of human beings 
similar in this respect to my own: and of my 
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own free agency I have never yet been able to 
entertain the least doubt. “ Here then we have an 
“instance of a doctrine advanced by some philo- 
“sophers, in direct contradiction to the general 
‘belief of all men in all ages.” This is a repeti- 
tion of the first remark formerly made on the 
nonexistence of matter. 

2. The second was to this purpose: “‘ The rea- 
“soning by which this doctrine is supported, 
“though long accounted unanswerable, did never 
‘produce a serious and steady conviction; com- 
“mon sense still declared it to be false; we were 
“sorry to find the powers of human reason so 
‘limited as not to afferd a logical confutation of it; 
“we were convinced it merited confutation, and 
“flattered ourselves, that one time or other it 
“would be confuted.” 

T shall here take it for granted, that the scheme 
of necessity has not as yet been fully confuted; 
and on this supposition (which the fatalists can 
harldly fail to acknowledge a fair one) I would 
ask whether the remark just now quoted be ap- 
plicable to the reasonings urged in behalf of that 
scheme? My experience tells me, it is. After 


givjng the advocates for necessity a fair hearing, 


my belief is exactly the same as before. I am 
puzzled perhaps, but not convinceu; no, not in 
the least degree. In reading some late essays on 
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this subject, I find many things allowed to pass 
without scruple, which I cannot admit: and 
when I have got to the end, and ask myself, 
whether I am a free or a necessary agent, nature 
recurs to me so irresistibly, that the investigation 
I have just finished seems (as Shakspeare says) 
‘like the fierce vexation of a dream,” which, 
while it lasted, had some resemblance of reality, 
but now, whenit is gone, appears to have been 
altogether a delusion. This is prejudice, you 
say; be it so. Before the confutation of Brrxr- 
LEY’s system, would it have been called prejudice 
not to ‘be convinced by his arguments? I know 
not but it might; but I am sure, that of such 
prejudice no honest man, nor lover of truth, 
needs be ashamed. I confess, that when I enter 
upon the controversy in question, I am not wholly 
indifferent; I am a little biassed in favour of 
common sense, and I cannot help it: yet if the 
reasoning were conclusive, I am confident it 
_ would breed in my mind some suspicion, that 
my sentiment of moral liberty is ambiguous. 
As I experience nothing of this kind, my con- 
viction remaining the same as before, what must 
{ infer? Surely I must infer, and I sin against 
my own understanding if I do not infer, that 
though the reasoning be subtle, the doctrine is 
absurd. 
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But what if a man be really convinced by that 
reasoning, that he is a necessary agent? Then I 
expect he will think and act according to his con- 
viction. If he continue to act and think as he did 
before, and as I and the rest of the world do now, 
he must pardon me if I should suspect his con- 
viction to be insincere. For let it be observed 
that the fatalists are not satisfied with calling 
their doctrine probable; they affirm that it is cers 
tain, and rests on evidence not inferiour to de- 
monstration. If, therefore, it convince at all, it 
must cenvince thoroughly. Between rejecting it 
as utterly false, and receiving it as undeniably 
true, there is no medium to a considerate person. 
And let it be observed further, that the changes 
which the real belief of fatality must produce in 
the conduct and sentiments of men, are not slight 
and imperceptible, but, as will appear afterwards, 
important and striking. If you say that the in- 
stincts of your nature, the customs of the world, 
and the force of human laws, oblige you to act 
like free agents, you acknowledge fatality to be 
contrary to common sense; which is the point I 
want to prove. 

Clay is not more obsequious to the potter, than 
words to the skilful disputant. They may be 
made to assume almost any form, to enforce al- 
most any doctrine. So true it is, that much may 
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be said on either side of most questions, that we 
have known dealers in controversy, who were al- 
ways of the same mind with the author whom 
‘they read last. We have seen theories of moral- 
ity deduced from pride, from sympathy, from 
self-love, from benevolence; and all so plausible, 
as would surprise one who is unacquainted with 
the ambiguities of language. Of these the advo- 
cates for simple truth are less careful to avail 
themselves, than their paradoxical antagonists. 
The arguments of the former, being more obvi- 
ous, stand less in need of illustration; those of 
the latter require all the embellishments of elo- 
quence and refinement to recommend them. 
Robbers seldom go abroad without arms; they 
examine every corner and countenance with a 
penetrating eye, which habitual distrust and cir- 
cumspection have rendered intensely sagacious: 
the honest’ man walks carelessly about his busi- 
ness, intending no harm, and suspecting none. It 
cannot be denied, that philosophers do often in 
the use of words, impose on themselves as well 
as on others; an ambiguous word slipping in by 
accident will often perplex a whole subject, to 
the equal surprise of both parties; and perhaps, 
in a long course of years, the cause of this per- 
plexity shall not be discovered. This was never 
more remarkably the case, than in the contro- 
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versy about the existence of matter; and this no 
doubt is one great hindrance to the utter confu- 
tation of the doctrine of necessity. Fatalists, in- 
deed, make a stir, and seem much in earnest 
about settling the signification of words: but 
“ words beget words,”’ as Bacon well observeth; 
and it cannot be expected, that they who are in- 
terested in supporting a system will be scrupu- 
lously impartial in their definitions. 

With a few of these a theorist commonly be- 
gins his system. This has the appearance of fair- 
ness and perspicuity. We hold it for a maxim, 
that a man may use words in any sense he 
pleases, provided he explain the sense in which 
he uses them; and we think it captious to find 
fault with words. We therefore are easily pre- 
vailed on to admit his definitions, which are ge- 
nerally plausible, and not apparently repugnant 
to the analogy of language. But the understand- 
ing of the author when he writes, and that of the 
student when he reads them, are in very diffe- 
rent circumstances. The former knows his sys- 
tem already, and adapts his definitions to_it: the 
latter is ignorant of the system, and therefore can 
have no notion of the tendency of the definitions. 
Besides, every systemisin some degree obscure to 
one who is but beginning to study it; and this ob- 
scurity serves to disguise whatever in the preli- 
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minary illustrations is forced or inexplicit. Thus 
the mind of the most candid and most attentive 
reader is prepared for the reception of errour, 
long before he has any suspicion of the author’s 
real design. And then, the more he is ac- 
customed to use words in a certain significa- 
tion, the more he is disposed to think it natural; 
so that, the further he advances in the system, 
he is still more and more reconciled to it. Need 
we wonder then at the variety of moral systems? 
Need we wonder to see a man’s judgment so 
easily, and often so egregiously misled, by ab- 
stract reasoning? Need we wonder at the suc- 
cess of any theorist, who has a tolerable com- 
mand of language, and a moderate share of 
cunning, provided his system be adapted to the 
manners and principles of his age? Neither need 
we wonder to see the grossest and most detest- 
able absurdities recommended by singular plau- 
sibility of argument, and such as may for a time 
impose even on the intelligent and sagacious; 
till at last, when the author’s design becomes 
manifest, common sense begins to operate, and 
men have recourse on their instinctive and intui- 
tive sentiments, as the most effectual security 
against the assaults of the logician. 

Further, previous to all influence from habit 
and education, the intellectual abilities of diffe- 
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rent men are very different in respect of reason- 
ing, as well as of common sense. Some men, 


sagacious enough in perceiving truth, are but ill 


qualified to reason about it; while others, not su- 
periour in common sense, or intuitive sagacity, 
are much more dexterous, in devising and con- 
futing arguments. If you propose a sophism to 
the latter, you are at once contradicted and con- 
futed: the former, though they cannot confute 
you, are perhaps equally sensible of your false 
doctrine, and unfair reasoning; they know, that 
what you say is not true, though they cannot tell 
in what respect it is false. Perhaps all that is 
wanting to enable them to confute as well as con- 
tradict, is only a little practice in speaking and 
wrangling: but surely this affects not the truth 
or falsehood of propositions. What is false is as 
really so to the person who perceives its falsity, 
without being able to prove it, as to him who 
both perceives and proves; and it is equally false, 
before I learn logick, and after. Is it not therefore 
highly unreasonable to expect conviction from 
every antagonist who cannot confute you, and to 
ascribe to prejudice what is owing to the irre- 
sistible impulse of unerring nature? 

I have conversed with many people of sense 
on the subject of this controversy concerning li- 
berty and necessity. To the greater part, the ar- 
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guments of Clarke and others, in vindication of 
liberty, seemed quite satisfying; others owned 
themselves puzzled with the subtleties of those 
who took the opposite side of the question; some 
reposed with full assurance on that consciousness 
of liberty which every man feels in his own 
breast; in a word, as far as my experience goes, 
I have found the greater part of mankind, ene- 
mies to fatality in their hearts; willing to consi- 
der the arguments for it as rather specious than 
solid; and disposed to receive, with joy and 
thankfulness, a thorough vindication of human 
liberty, and a logical confutation of the opposite 
doctrine. 

3. It has been said, that philosophers are an- 
swerable, not for the consequences, but only for 
the truth, of their tencts; and that, if a doctrine 
be true, its being attended with disagreeable con- 
sequences will not render it false. We readily 
acquiesce in this remark; but we imagine it can- 
not be meant of any truth but what is certain 
and incontrovertible. No genuine truth did ever 
of itself produce effects inconsistent with real 
utility.* But many principles pass for truth, 
which are far from deserving that honourable 


* Zara thy arndeay vg’ hs idee trdzols {Bran 
Marc. Antonin. 
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appellation. Some give it to all doctrines which 
have been defended with subtlety, and which, 
whether seriously believed or not, have never 
been logically confuted. But to affirm, that all 
such doctrines are certainly true, would argue 
great ignorance of human language, and human 
nature. It is therefore absurd to say, that the bad 
consequences of admitting such doctrines ought 
not to be urged as arguments against them. 
Now, there are many persons in the world, of 
most respectable understanding, who would be 
extremely averse to acknowledge, that the doc- 
trine of necessity has ever been demonstrated 
beyond all doubt. I may therefore be permitted 
to consider it as a controvertible tenet, and to ex- 
pose the absurdities and dangerous consequences 
with which the general belief of it may be at- 
tended. | 

Mr. Hume endeavours to raise a prejudice 
_against this method of refutation. He probably 
foresaw, that the tendency of his principles 
would be urged as an argument against them; 
and being somewhat apprehensive of the conse- 
quences, as well he might, he insinuates, that all 
such reasoning is no better than personal invec- 
tive. “ There is no method of reasoning,” says 
he, “ more common, and yet none more blam- 
‘Cable, than in philosophical debates to endea- 
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“ vour the refutation of any hypothesis, bya pre- 

“ tence of its dangerous consequences to religion 

“ and morality. When any opinion leads into ab- 

“ surdities, it is certainly false; but it is not cer- 

“tain that an opinion is false, because it is of 
“dangerous consequence. Such topicks there- 
“fore ought entirely to be forborn; as serving 
“ nothing to the discovery of truth, but only to 
“ make the person of an antagonist odious.’’* If 
your philosophy be such, that its consequences 
cannot be unfolded without rendering your per- 
son odious, pray, sir, who is to blame? you, who 
contrive and publish it; or I, who criticise it? 
There is a kind of philosophy so salutary in its 
effects, as to endear the person of the author to 
every good man: why is not yours of this kind? 
_ Hf itis not,as you yourself seem to apprehend, 
do you think that I ought to applaud your prin- 
: ciples, or suffer them to pass unexamined, even 
| though I am certain of their pernicious tendency? 
. or that, out of respect to your person, I ought not 
to put others on their guard against them? Sure- 
ly you cannot be so blinded by self-admiration, as 
to think it the duty of any man to sacrifice the 
interest of mankind to your interest, or rather to 
your reputation as a metaphysical writer. If you 
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do think so, I must take the liberty to differ from 
your judgment in this, as in many other matters. 

Nor can I agree to what our author says of 
this method of reasoning, that it tends nothing 
to the discovery of truth. Does not every thing 
tend to the discovery of truth, that disposes men 
to think for themselves, and to consider opinions 
with attention, before they adopt them: And have 
not many wellmeaning persons rashly adopted 
a plausible opinion on the supposition of its being 
harmless, who, if they had been aware of its bad 
tendency, would have proceeded with more cau- 
tion, and made a better use of their understand- 
ing? 

This is truly a notable expedient for determi-: 
ning controversy in favour of licentious theories. 
An author publishes a book, in which are many | 
doctrines fatal to human happiness, and subver- | 
sive of human society. If from a regard to truth, | 
and to mankind, we endeavour to expose them 
in their proper colours, and by displaying their | 
dangerous and absurd consequences, to deter | 
men from rashly adopting them without exami- | 
nation; our adversary immediately exclaims, | 
“ This is not fair reasoning; this is personal in- | 
“ vective.” Were the sentiments of the publick to 
be regulated by this exclamation, licentious wri- 
ters might do what mischief they pleased, and 
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no man durst appear in opposition, without being 
hooted at for his want of breeding. It is happy 
for us all, that the law is not to be browbeaten 
by insinuations of this kind; otherwise we should 
hear some folks exclaim against it every day, as 
one of the most ungenteel things in the world. 
And truly they would have reason: for it cannot 
be denied, that an indictment at the Old Bailey 
has much the air of a personal invective; and ba- 
nishment, or burning in the hand, amounts nearly 
to a personal assault; nay, both have often this 
express end, to make the person of the criminal 
odious; and yet, in his judgment, perhaps, there 
was no great harm in picking a pocket of a hand- 
kerchief, value thirteen pence, provided it was 
done with a good grace. Let not the majesty of 
science be offended by this allusion; I mean not 
to argue from it, for it is not quite similar to the 
ease in hand. That those men act the part of good 
citizens, who endeavour to overturn the plainest 
principles of human knowledge, and to subvert 
the foundations of all religion, I am far from 
thinking; but I should be extremely sorry to see 
any other weapons employed against them than 
those of reason and ridicule chastised by decency 
and truth. Other weapons this cause requires not; 
nay, in this cause, all other weapons would do 
more harm than good. And let it still be re- 
2F 2 
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membered, that the object of our strictures is 
not men, but books; and that these incur our 
censure, not because they bear certain names, 
but because they contain certain principles. 

These remarks relate rather to the doctrines 
of scepticism in general, than to this of necessity 
in particular; which I am not ignorant that many 
men, respectable both for their talents and prin- 
ciples, have asserted. I presume, however, they 
would have been more cautious, if they had at- 
tended to the consequences that may be drawn 
from it. To which I now return. 

Some of the fatalists are willing to reconcile 
their system with our natural notions of moral 
good and evil; but all they have been able to do 
is, to remove the difficulty a step or two further 
off. But others of that party are not solicitous to 
render these points consistent. If they can only 
establish necessity, they leave natural religion to 
shift for itself. Mr. Hume allows, that, on the 
principles of those who deny liberty and contin- 
gence, it is impossible for natural reason to vin- 
dicate the divine character: for that, on the sup- 
position that God is the ultimate cause of every 
one of our volitions and actions, either none of 
these can be criminal; or, if they be criminal 
(which Mr. Hume seems to admit), “we must 
retract the attribute of perfection which we as- 
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‘“‘cribe to the Deity, and acknowledge him to be 
“the ultimate author of guilt and moral turpitude 
“in allhis creatures.”—Were authors possessed 
of that modesty, which Mr. Hume recommends 
in the conclusion of this essay, I should think 
they would shudder at the thought of inculcating 
a doctrine, which they know to be irreconcilable 
with the very first principles of religion; and of 
which, therefore, they must know that it tends 
to subvert the only durable foundation of human 
society and human happiness. 
The advocates for liberty, on the other hand, 
have zealously asserted the infinite wisdom and 
purity of the divine nature. Now, I confess, that 
this very consideration is, according to my notion 
of things, a strong argument in favour of the 
last mentioned doctrine. Here are two opinions; 
the one inconsistent with the first principles of 
natural religion, as some of those who maintain 
it acknowledge, as well as with the experience, 
the belief, and the practice, of the generality of 
_ rational beings; the other perfectly consistent 
_with religion, conscience, and common sense. 

If the reader believe, with me, that the Deity is 
infinitely good and wise, he cannot balance a 
moment between them; nor hesitate to affirm, 
that the universal belief of the former would 
produce much mischief and misery to mankind. 
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If he be prepossessed in favour of Mr. Humn’s 
necessity, he ought, however; before he acquiesce © 
in it as true, to be well assured, that the evi- 
dences of natural religion, particularly of the 
divine existence and attributes, are weaker than 
the proofs that have been urged in behalf of this 
necessity. But will any one say, that this doc- 
trine admits of a proof, as unexceptionable as 
that by which we evince the being and attributes 
of God? I appeal to his own heart, I appeal to 
the experience and consciousness of mankind: 
are you as thoroughly convinced, that no past 
action of your life could possibly have been pre- 
vented, and that no future action can possibly be 
contingent, as that God is infinitely wise, pow- 
erful, and good? Examine the evidence of both 
propositions, examine with candour the instinc- 
tive suggestions of your own mind; and then tell . 
me, whether you find atheism or man’s moral 
liberty hardest to be believed. 

Perhaps I shall be told, that the beliefof moral 
liberty is attended with equal difficulties; for that, 
toreconcile the contingency of human actionswith 
the prescience of God, is as impossible as to re- 
concile necessity with his goodness and wisdom, 
Others have answered this objection at length; I 
make therefore only two brief remarks upon it. 
3, As it implies not any reflection on the divine 
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power, to say that itcannot perform impossibilities; 
so neither, I presume, does it imply any reflection 
on his knowledge, to say that he cannot foresee, 
as certain, that which he himself has determined 
to be not certain, but only contingent. Yet he sees 
all possible effects of all possible causes; and our 
freedom to choose good or evil can no more be 
conceived to interfere with the final purposes of 
his providence, than our power of moving our 
limbs is inconsistent with our inability to re- 
move mountains. 2. No man will take it upon 
him to say, that he distinctly understands the 
manner in which the Deity acts, perceives, and 
knows: but the incomprehensibleness of his na- 
ture will never induce men to doubt his exist- 
ence and attributes, unless they be men who 
fancy themselves infallible, and of infinite ca- 
pacity. Shall I then conclude, because I cannot 
fully comprehend the manner in which the di- 
vine prescience operates, that therefore the 
Deity is not infinitely perfect? or that therefore 
IT cannot be certain of the truth of a sentiment 
which is warranted by my constant experience, 
and by that of all mankind? Shall I say, that bee 
cause my knowledge is not infinite, therefore I 
have no knowledge? Because I know not when 
I shall die, does it follow, that I cannot be cer- 
tain of my being now alive? Because God has 
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not told me every thing, shall I refuse to believe 
what he has told me? To draw such a conclusion 
from such premises, is, in my judgment, as con- 
trary to reason, as to say, that, because I am 
ignorant of the cause of magnetical attraction, 
therefore I ought not to believe that the needle 
points to the north. That I am a free agent, I 
know and believe; that God foresees whatever 
can be foreseen, as he can do whatever can be 
done, [ also know and believe; nor have the fata- 
lists ever proved, nor can they ever prove, that 
the one belief is inconsistent with the other. 
The asserters of human liberty have always 
maintained, that to believe all actions and in- 
tentions necessary, is the same thing as to be- 
lieve, that man is not an accountable being, or, 
in other words, no moral agent. And indeed 
this notion is natural to every person who has 
the courage to trust his own experience, without 
seeking to puzzle plain matter of fact with ver- 
bal distinctions, and metaphysical refinement. 
But, it is said, the sense of moral beauty and 
turpitude still remains with ‘us, even after we 
are convinced, that all actions and intentions 
are necessary; that this sense maketh us moral 
agents; and therefore that our moral agency is 
perfectly consistent with our necessary agency. 
But this is nothing to the purpose; it is putting 


a 
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us off with mere words. For what is moral 
agency, and what is implied in it? This at least 
must be implied in it, that we ought to do some 
things, and not to do others. But if every in- 
tention and action of my life is fixed by eternal 
laws, which I can neither elude nor alter, it is 
as absurd to say to me, You ought to be honest 
to-morrow, as to say, You ought to stop the 
motion of the planets to-morrow. Unless some 
events depend upon my determination ought and 
ought not, have no meaning when applied to me. 
Moral agency further implies, that we are ac- 
countable for our conduct; and that if we do 
what we ought not to do, we deserve blame and 
punishment. My conscience tells me, that I 
am accountable for those actions only that are 
in my own power; and neither blames nor ap- 
proves, in myself or in others, that conduct 
which is the effect, not of choice, but of neces- 
sity. Convince me, that all my actions are equally 
necessary, and you silence my conscience for 
ever, or at least prove it to be a fallacious and 
impertinent monitor: you will then convince me, 
that all circumspection is unnecessary, and all re- 
morse absurd. And is it a matter of little mo- 
ment, whether I believe my moral feelings au- 
thentick and true, or equivocal and fallacious? 
Can any principle be of more fatal consequence 
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to me, or to society, than to believe, that the 
dictates of conscience are false, unreasonable, or 
insignificant? Yet this is one certain effect of my 
becoming a fatalist, or even sceptical in regard 
to moral liberty. 

I observe, that when a man’s understanding 
begins to be so far perverted by debauchery, as 
to make him imagine his crimes unavoidable, 
from that moment he begins to think them in- 
nocent, and deems it a sufficient apology, that 
in respect of them he is no longer a free, but a 
necessary agent. The drunkard pleads his con- 
stitution, the blasphemer urges the invincible 
force of habit, and the sensualist would have us 
believe, that his appetites are too strong to be 
resisted. Suppose all men so far perverted as 
to argue in the same manner with regard to 
crimes of every kind; then it is certain, that all 
men would be equally disposed to think all crimes 
innocent. And what would be the consequence? 
Licentiousness, misery, and desolation, irreme- 
diable and universal. If God intended that men 
should be happy, and that the human race should 
continue for many generations, he certainly in- 
tended also that men should believe themselves 
free, moral, and accountable creatures. 

Supposing it possible for a man to act upon 
the belief of his being a necessary agent, let us 
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see how he would behave in some of the common 
affairs of life. He does me an injury. I go to 
him and remonstrate. You will excuse me, says 
he; I was put upon it by one on whom I am de- 
pendent, and who threatened me with beggary 
and perdition if I refused to comply. I acknow- 
ledge this to be a considerable alleviation of the 
poor man’s guilt. Next day he repeats the in- 
jury; and, on my renewing my remonstrances, 
Truly, says he, I was offered six pence to do it; 
or I did it to please my humour: but I know you 
will pardon me, when I tell you, that as all 
motives are the necessary causes of the actions 
that proceed from them, it follows, that all mo- 
tives [productive of the same action are irresist- 
ible, and therefore, in respect of the agent, equal- 
ly strong: I am therefore as innocent now as I 
was formerly; for the event has proved, that the 
motive arising from the offer of six pence, or 
from the impulse of whim, was as effectual in pro- 
ducing the action which you call an injury, as 
the motive arising from the fear of ruin. Not- 
withstanding this fine specch, I should be afraid, 
that these principles, if persisted in and acted 
upon, would soon bring the poor fatalist to Tyburn 
or bedlam. 

Will you promise to assist me to-morrow with 
your labour, advice, or interest? No, says the 
practical fatalist; I can promise nothing: fer 
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my conduct to-morrow will certainly be deter- 


mined by the motive that then happens to pre-— 


dominate. Let your promise, say I, be your 
motive. How can you be so ignorant, he replies, 
as to imagine that our motives to action are in 


our own power! O sad, O sad! you must study , 


metaphysick, indeed you must. Why, sir our 
motives to action are obtruded upon us by irre- 
sistible necessity. Perhaps they arise, imme- 
diately, from some passion, judgment, fancy, 
or (if you please) volition; but this volition, 
fancy, judgment, or passion—what is it? an effect 
without a cause? No, no; it is necessarily excited 
by some idea, object, or motion, which presents 
itself independently on me, and in consequence 
of some extrinsick cause, the operation of which 
I can neither foresee nor prevent. Where is the 
man who would choose this fatalist for his friend, 
companion, or fellow citizen? Who will say, that 


society could at all subsist, if the generality of — 


mankind were to think, and speak, and act, on 
such principles? * 


* This, it may be said, would suppose a partial neces- 
sity. It may be so: but in this manner I apprehend that 
mankind will always argue, as long as they are con- 
scious of a power of self-determination. And while they 
are conscious of that power, and argue in this manner, 
they must consider the doctrine of necessity as repug- 
nant to our most familiar and most permanent notions 
in regard to morality and human agency. 
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But says the fatalist, is it not easy to imagine 
cases in which the men who believe themselves 
free, would act the part of fools or knaves? No- 
thing indeed is more easy. But let it be observed, 
that the folly or knavery of such men arises, not 
_ from their persuasion of their own free agency; 
for many millions of this persuasion have passed 
through life with a fair character; but from other 
causes. I cannot conceive any greater discourage- 
ment from knavery and folly, than the consider- 
ation, that man is an accountable being; and I 
know not how we can suppose him accountable, 
in the common acceptation of that word, unless 
we suppose him free. 

The reader, if disposed to pursue these hints, 
and attend, in imagination, to the behaviour of 
the consistent and*practical fatalist, in the more 
interesting scenes of private and publick life, may 
entertain himself with a series of very strange 
. and comical adventures. I presume I have said 
enough to show, that it is not without reason I 
affirm, “ that the real and general belief of ne- 
“ cessity would be attended with fatal conse- 
“quences to science, ‘and to human nature;’’ 
which is a repetition of the third remark we 
formerly made on the doctrine of the nonexistence 
of body.* 


_* See the end of the preceding section. 
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And now we have proved, that if there was 
any reason for rejecting BeRKELEy’s doctrine as 
absurd, and contrary to common sense, before 
his arguments were shown to arise from the 
abuse of words, there is at present the same rea- 
son for rejecting the doctrine of necessity, even 
on the supposition that it hath not as yet been 
logically confuted. Both doctrines are repugnant 
to the general belief of mankind: both, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the subtlest sophistry, — 
are still incredible: both are so contrary to na- 
ture, and to the condition of human beings, that- 
they cannot be carried into practice; and so con- 

’ trary to true philosophy, that they cannot be ad- 
mitted into science, without bringing scepticism 
along with them, and rendering questionable the 
plainest principles of moral truth. In a word, we 
have proved, that common sense, as it teacheth 
us to believe and be assured of the existence of 
matter, doth also teach us to believe and be as- - 
sured, that man is a free. agent. 

It would lead us too far from our present pur- 
pose, to enter upon a logical examination of the 
argument for necessity. Our design is ‘only to 
explain, by what marks one may distinguish the 
principles of common sense, that is, intuitive or 
self-evident notions, from those deceitful and in- 
veterate opinions that have sometimes assumed 
the same appearance. If I have satisfied the. 
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reader, that the free agency of men is a self- 
evident fact, I have also satisfied him, that all 
reasoning on the side of necessity, though ac- 
counted unanswerable, is, in its very nature, and 
previously to all confutation, absurd and irra- 
tional, and contrary to the practice and principles 
of true philosophy. 

Let not the friends of liberty be discouraged 
by the perplexing arguments of the  fatalist.* 
Arguments in opposition to self-evident truth, 
must, if plausible, be perplexing. Think what 
method of argumentation a man must pursue, 
who sets himself to confute any axiom in geome- 
try, or to argue against the existence of a senti- 
ment, acknowledged and felt by all mankind. 
Indeed I cannot see how sucha person should 

* There is no subject on which doubts and difficul- 
ties may not be started by ingenious and disputatious 
men: and therefore, from the number of their objec- 
tions, and the length of the controversy to which they 
give occasion, we cannot, in any case conclude, that the 
original evidence is weak, or even that it is not obvious 
and striking. Were we to presume, that every principle 
is dubious against which specious objections may be 
contrived, we should be quickly led into universal 
scepticism. The two ways in which the ingenuity of 
speculative men has been most commonly employed, 
are dogmatical assertions of doubtful opinions, and sub- 
tle eavils against certain truths. 

Gerard’s Dissertations, it. 4, 
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ever impose upon people of sense, except by 
availing himself of expressions, which either are 
in themselves ambiguous, or become so by his 
manner of applying them. If the ambiguity be 
discernible, the argument can have no force; if 
there be no suspicion of ambiguity, the dispute 
may be continued from generation to generation, 
without working any change in the sentiments 
of either party. When fact is disregarded, when 
intuition goes for nothing, when no standard 
of truth is acknowledged, and every unanswered 
argument is deemed unanswerable, true reason-. 
ing is at an end; and the disputant, having long 
ago lost sight of common sense, is so far from 
regaining the path of truth, that like Thomson’s 
peasant bewildered in the snow, he continues 
“to wander on, still more and more astray.” 
If any person will give himself the trouble to 
examine the whole controversy concerning liber-., 
ty and necessity, he will find, that the arguments 
on both sides come at last to appear unanswer- 
able: there is no common principle acknow- 
ledged by both parties, to which an appeal can 
be made, and each party charges the other with 
begging the question. Is it not then better to 
rest satisfied with the simple feeling of the un- 
derstanding? I feel that it is in my power to will 
or not to will: all you can say about the influence 
of motives will neyer convince me of the con- 
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trary; or if I should say, that I am convinced by 
your arguments, my conduct must continually 
belie my profession. One thing is undeniable: 
your words are obscure, my feeling is not; this 
is universally attended to, acknowledged, and 
acted upon; those to.the majority of mankind 
would be unintelligible, nay, perhaps they are in 
a great measure so even to yourselves.* 


* «It is evident (says a great philosopher) that as it 
‘is from internal consciousness 1 know any thing of 
‘liberty, so no assertion contrary to what I am con- 
** scious of concerning it can be admitted: and it were 
“better perhaps to treat of this abstruse subject after 
*‘the manner of experimental philosophy, than to fill a 
**thousand pages with metaphysical discussions con- 
* cerning it.” Maclaurin’s account of Newton’s discoveries, 
book 1. chap. 4. ; 

“© The constitution of the present world, (says bishop 
*€ Butler,) and the condition in which we are actually 
“ placed, is as if we were free. And it may perhaps be 
** justly concluded, that since the whole process of ac- 
“* tion through every step of itis as if we were free, 
‘© therefore we are so.” Analogy, part 1. chap. 6. § 6. 

One, who is a fatalist; and one, who keeps to his 
natural sense of things, and believes himself a free 
agent; these two are contrasted by the same excellent 
author, part 1. ch. 6. § 3. 


CHAPTER III. 


Recaputulation, and Inference. 


"THE substance of the preceding illustra- 


‘tions, when applied to the principal purpose of: 


this discourse, is as follows. 

Although it be certain, that all just reasoning 
does ultimately terminate in the principles of 
common sense; that is, in principles which must 
be admitted as certain, or as probable, upon 
their own authority, without evidence, or at least 
without proof; even as all mathematical reason- 
ing does ultimately terminate in self-evident 
axioms: yet philosophers, especially those who 
have applied themselves to the investigation of 
the laws of human nature, have not always been 
careful to confine the reasoning faculty within 
its proper sphere, but have vainly imagined, that 
even the principles of common sense are subject 
to the cognisance of reason, and may be either 
confirmed or confuted by argument. They have 
accordingly, in many instances, carried their in- 
vestigations higher than the ultimate and self- 
supported principles of common sense; and by 
so doing, have introduced many errours, and 
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much false reasoning, into the moral sciences. 
To remedy this, it was proposed, as a matter 
deserving serious attention, to ascertain the 
separate provinces of reason and common sense. 
And because, in many cases, it may be difficult 
to distinguish a principle of common sense from 
an acquired prejudice; and consequently, to know 
at what point reason ought to stop, and the au-_ 
thority of common sense to be admitted as deci- 
sive; it was therefore judged expedient to in- 
quire, “ Whether such reasonings as have been 
‘‘ prosecuted beyond ultimate principles, be not 
“marked with some peculiar characters, by 
‘6 which they may be distinguished from legiti- 
“ mate investigation.” To illustrate this point, 
the doctrines of the nonexistence of matter, and 
the necessity of human actions, were given as ex- 
amples; in which, at least in the former of which, 
common sense, in the opinion of all competent 
judges, is confessedly violated; the natural effects 
produced upon the mind by the reasonings that 
have been urged in favour of these doctrines, 
were considered; and the consequences, result- 
ing from the admission of such reasoning, were 
taken notice of, and explained. And it was found, 
that the reasonings that have been urged in 
favour of these doctrines are really marked with 
some peculiar characters, which, it is presumed, 
can belong to no legitimate argumentation. Of 
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these reasonings it was observed, and proved, 
“that the doctrines they are intended to esta- 
“ blish are contradictory to the general belief 
“ of all men in all ages; that, though enforced 
‘and supported with singular subtlety, and 
“though admitted by some professed philoso- 
“ phers, they do not produce that conviction 
“ which sound reasoning never fails to produce 
“ in the intelligent mind; and, lastly, that really . 
6 to believe, and to act from a real belief of, such 
“doctrines and reasonings, must bé attended 
‘¢ with fatal consequences to science, to virtue, 
“ and to human society.” ka 

I do not suppose, that all the errours which 
have arisen from not attending to the foundation 
of truth, and essential rules of reasoning, as here 
explained, are equally dangerous. Some of them 
perhaps may be innocent; to such the last of these 
characters cannot belong, If whoily innocent, it 
is of little consequence, whether we know them 
to be errours or not. When a new tenet is advan- 
ced in moral science, there will be a strong pre- 
sumption against it, if contrary to universal opi- 
nion: for as every man may find the evidence of 
moral science in his own breast, it is not to be 
supposed, that the generality of mankind would, 
for any length of time, persist in an errour, which 
their own daily experience, if attended to without 
prejudice, could not fail to rectify. Let, therefore, 


ds 
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the evidence of the new tenet be carefully exam- 
ined, and attended to. If it produce a full and 
clear conviction in the intelligent mind, and at 
the same time serve to explain the causes of the 
universality and long continuance of the old er- 
roneous opinion, the new one ought certainly to 
be received as true. But if the assent produced 
by the new doctrine be vague, indefinite, and un- 
satisfying; if nature and common sense reclaim 


against it; if it recommend modes of thought that 


are inconceivable, or modes of action that are im- 
practicable; it is not, it cannot be true, however 
plausible its evidence may appear. 

Some will think perhaps, that a straighter and 
shorter course might have brought me sooner, 
and with equal security, to this conclusion. I ac- 
knowledge I have taken a pretty wide circuit. 
This was owing in part to my love of perspi- 
cuity, which in these subjects hath not always 
been studied so much as it ought to have been; 
and partly, and chiefly, to my desire of confuting, 
on this occasion, as many of the most pernicious 
tenets of modern scepticism as could be brought 
within my present plan. But the reader will per- 
ceive, that I have endeavoured to conduct all my 
digressions in such a manner, as that they might 
serve for illustrations of the principal subject. 

Toteach men todistinguish by intuition a dictate 
of common sense from an acquired prejudice, is a 
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work which nature: 
shall ever be more or 


greater or less strength niigainds vi 

ception, and solidity of judgm: it: 2 
here recommended is mor 
less expeditious. Yet this methoc 
greatly mistaken, may be of consi K 
enable us to form a proper estimate’of 

sonings, which by violating common 
to subvert every principle of ratio 
sap the foundations of truth and scient 

leave the mind exposed to all the ho 
ticism. To be puzzled by such ‘reasc 
neither a crime nor a dishonour; thou 
cases it may be both dishonoural 
to suffer ourselves to be delude 
is not this to prefer the equivocal voice ofan. 
snaring wrangler, to the clear, the begeaedr: 
the infallible dictates of wee Is ut mt thie to bet 
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